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Editorial 


Question  and  Answer 


Most  of  us  eventually  get  around  to  wondering 
why  we  are  here  —  that  is,  why  we  exist  and  who 
we  are.  Man  has  tried  to  answer  this  question  in 
many  ways.  His  efforts  can  be  classified  into 
three  groups:  philosophy,  religion,  and  science. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  these. 

Philosophers  have,  throughout  history, 
'searched  their  souls',  made  some  pseudo-scien- 
tific observations  of  nature,  and  with  a  little  use  of 
logic,  wrapped  it  all  up  into  a  theory.  But  these 
theories  invariably  contain  damning  (if  not  too 
obvious)  fallacies  which  they  spend  their  time 
trying  to  reconcile,  and  which  are  usually  attacked 
by  other  philosophers  with  perhaps  the  idea  that 
discrediting  another  theory  may  help  to  substan- 
tiate theirs. 

Then  we  must  consider  what  religion  has  done 
about  our  question  of  why  we  exist.  An  ecclesiastic 
might  be  referred  to  as  a  special  case  of  a  philoso- 
pher who,  not  satisfied  with  mere  academic  argu- 
ment, boldly  states  that  his  theory  is  true  and  any- 
one who  does  not  accept  it  as  valid  is  a  heretic 
(the  worst  possible  type  of  person).  A  religion 
usually  has  a  mystical  supreme  being  who  creates 
all  and  makes  ultimate  decisions,  and  a  little  more 
down-to-earth-martyr  who  knew  the  'truth'  and  was 
persecuted  for  it.  But  religions  too  have  fallacies, 
and  are  subject  to  extreme  criticism  upon  careful, 
unbiased  analysis. 

Then  what  about  a  scientist?  Here  is  a  wary 
individual!  Through  very  careful  observation,  ex- 
perimentation, and  analysis,  he  will  say  only  that 
if  everything  he  has  done  is  valid,  it  is  probable 


that  he  knows  how  we  came  to  be  as  we  are  and 
how  we  manage  to  exist.  Note  carefully  the  word 
'probable'.  It  is  probable,  with  the  facts  he  has, 
that  'this'  or  'that'  is  the  case.  Science  does  not 
deal  with  ultimates  and  is,  due  to  its  very  nature, 
forever  questioning  its  own  theories. 

The  loudest  question  now  is,  'Who  is  right?' 
Who  has  the  ultimate  truth  about  our  existence? 
Well,  obviously  no  one  knows  the  'ultimate'  truth 
(indeed  if  such  a  thing  really  exists),  so  the  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered.  Personal  reaction  to  this 
situation  varies  widely.  Some  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  it  and,  as  an  escape  mechanism,  find  'peace  of 
mind'  in  a  religion.  Some  choose  the  road  of 
science,  and  many  others  don't  particularly  care. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  some  of  the  more  so- 
cially perceptive  people  will  ask,  'What  good, 
then,  has  come  of  all  these  centuries  of  philosophic, 
religious,  and  scientific  activities?'  Has  everything 
been  in  vain?'  Of  the  three  approaches  to  knowl- 
edge, only  one  has  led  to  anything  worthwhile  as 
far  as  man's  physical  comfort  and  well  being  are 
concerned.  Science.  The  application  of  the  meth- 
ods, and  the  resulting  knowledge,  to  the  control  of 
our  environment  has  resulted  (especially  in  North 
America)  in  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
experienced.  Almost  everyone  realizes  this.  What 
many  do  not  realize,  however,  is  that  the  'net'  re- 
sult of  science  is  now  abundance,  or  more  correctly, 
potential  abundance. 

This  potentiality  of  plenty,  brought  about  by 
the  application  of  science  to  the  physical  operation 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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How  to  Feed  a  Population 


The  world's  population  has  passed  three  billion 
human  beings;  and  feeding  them  is  becoming  a 
critical  problem  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Yet, 
the  total  population  is  still  bounding  upward,  anil 
glib  estimates  are  being  made  of  a  world  popula- 
tion of  six  billion  people  by  the  Year  2000.  Ama- 
teur demographers  often  speak  of  the  population 
growth  problem  as  being  primarily  one  of  food 
supply.  One  would  gather  from  their  discussions 
that  all  that  people  need,  really,  is  enough  calories 
to  keep  them  alive  while  they  \egetate  their  lives 
away. 

But  human  beings  are  complex  creatures  and 
have  a  wide  variety  <>l  want.-.  Food  is  probably  the 
most  important  ol  these  wants,  but  not  the  only  one 
and  not  the  most  difficult  one  to  supply.  The  pro 
curement  of  metals  and  energy  may  become  des 
perate  before  that  of  food  supplies.  11  human  be- 
ings are  going  to  live  at  a  standard  above  that  of 
inmates  of  a  concentration  camp  or  of  sheep  in  a 
pasture,  they  are  going  to  require  housing,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  and  other  things  of  major 
significance  to  them. 

However,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  those  othei 
problems  at  this  time.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to 
analyze  the  problem  of  feeding  the  earth-  three 
billion  plus  people;  and  we  shall  completely  avoid 
any  consideration  ol  feeding  double  that  many. 
To  feed  three  billion  people  well  would  require  a 
social  organization  of  such  scope  and  functional 
efficiency  that  it  must  be  excluded  from  the  practi- 
cal probabilities  of  the  near  future.  Already,  some 
two  billion  people  experience  chronic  or  intermit- 
tent hunger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quality  of  what 
they  do  eat. 

Technocracy's  concern  is  with  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  Getting  this  Continent  organized  to 
feed  its  population  well  is  a  big  enough  problem 
for  us  to  ponder  at  this  time.  When  we  solve  this 
Continent's  problem,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  advise  other  continents  how  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  population  of  North  America  is  rapidly 
approaching  300  million.   It  is  about  nine  per  cent 


ol  the  world's  total.  At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
tinent has  about  one-sixth  of  the  world's  habitable 
land  area.  It  is  the  most  favorably  situated  con- 
tinent, both  from  the  standpoint  of  geographical 
location  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  arable  land  to 
population  ratio.  Also,  it  is  adjacent  to  some  of 
the  world's  best  fishing  areas. 

Although  North  America  is  already  over  sup- 
plied with  population  above  its  optimum  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  100  million  people,  the  problem 
ill  feeding  them  is  not  too  burdensome,  although 
some  compromise  may  have  to  be  made  with  qual- 
ity oi  food  supplied.  Other  problems  of  supply  are 
more  critical  than  those  of  food.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  produce  more  food  than  they  consume, 
particularly  grains. 

The  first  major  phase  of  feeding  a  continental 
population  is  that  of  procuring  the  basic  materials. 
These  consist  of  cereals,  sweets,  fruits,  vegetables, 
meat  (including  fish  and  poultry),  eggs,  milk, 
nuts,  and  various  accessory  items  such  as  those 
used  for  leavening,  conditioning,  cooking,  and 
flavoring  food.  In  making  a  complete  inventory, 
these  general  groupings  would  have  to  be  further 
subdivided  to  their  specific  components,  which 
would  run  into  several  hundred  basic  items  — 
some  essential,  some  optional,  and  some  of  peri- 
pheral significance. 

To  date,  the  procurement  of  our  food  supplies 
has  been  left  to  haphazard  enterprise.  Farmers 
have  raised  field  crops,  ranchers  have  bred  live- 
stock, fishermen  have  seined  the  oceans  and  the 
lakes  for  fish,  importers  have  brought  in  many 
food  items  from  other  continents.  Certain  regula- 
tions have  been  imposed  by  the  various  national 
governments  (usually  more  to  protect  the  incentive 
interests  of  the  producers  than  to  guarantee  a 
stable  food  supply),  but  no  careful  planning  in  the 
form  of  an  over-all  procurement  program  has  been 
attempted. 

Enterprisers  are  very  little  concerned  with  pro- 
viding an  adequate  food  supply,  as  such.  They  are 
primarily  interested  in  trading  for  a  profit.  Their 
incentives  may  even  lead  them  to  restrict  or  destroy 
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food  materials  so  as  to  make  them  scarce  and  high- 
er priced.  Businessmen  will  not  deal  in  foods  that 
do  not  register  a  profitable  turnover.  Workers  will 
not  handle  supplies  if  their  wage  demands  are  not 
met.  Farmers  will  refuse  to  raise  crops,  or  will 
plow  under  crops  in  the  field,  if  the  price  is  not 
right.  Importers  must  anticipate  a  gain  from  their 
imports  or  they  will  refuse  to  bring  the  supplies  in. 
The  financial  institutions  generally  support  the 
enterprisers  on  whose  profits  they  feed.  And  the 
politicians  are  on  the  side  of  the  chiseler  rather 
than  that  of  the  consumer.  If  the  people  of  North 
America  are  mal-nourished  in  any  way,  a  large 
part  of  the  blame  must  be  assigned  to  the  enterprise 
method  of  producing  and  handling  the  food 
supplies. 

In  the  Technate,  the  procurement  of  the  Con- 
tinent's food  supplies  would  be  carefully  planned 
and  highly  organized.  There  would  be  no  concern 
with  market  values  only  with  physical  quanities 
and  quality. 

The  quantity  of  each  food  item  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  Continent  will  be  computed  in  ad- 
vance, based  on  the  current  rate  of  consumption, 
the  stores  on  hand,  and  provision  for  an  ample 
reserve.  We  cannot  predict  with  any  close  preci- 
sion, as  of  now,  what  the  required  quantities  of  any 
particular  item  will  be;  for,  when  people  can  freely 
choose  their  meals  and  need  not  worry  about  the 
price  of  eating,  changes  no  doubt  will  occur  in  the 
selection  of  food  items.  Exact  quantities  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  empirically  from  year  to  year  as 
we  go  along.  Eventually,  a  fairly  stabilized  dietary 
pattern  will  develop,  after  which  close  approxima- 
tions  of  the   Continental   demands  can  be  made. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  food  quantities  re- 
quired, electronic  computers  will  be  of  distinct 
service,  being  able,  with  minimal  human  time  and 
effort,  to  record,  'memorize,'  compile,  and  collate 
data  relevant  to  the  problem. 

Agrotechnological  units  of  the  Technate  will 
be  assigned  the  function  of  growing  field  crops, 
raising  poultry  and  livestock,  and  producing  dairy 
products.  Fleets  of  special  boats  will  ply  the  oceans 
and,  as  one  of  their  functions,  harvest  the  fish 
crops  of  the  sea.  The  freshwaters  of  the  Continent 
will  yield  fish  and  other  items;  and  the  forests  and 
tundras  will  yield  a  steady  supply  of  meat  animals. 
(Perhaps  sport  fishing  and  hunting  will  be  inte- 
grated with  the  food  procurement  program  so  that 
the  sportsmen  can  contribute  their  surplus  to  the 
Continental  food  supply  rather  than  imposing  it  on 
friends  and  neighbors  or  letting  it  go  to  waste.) 


All  land  and  water  areas  from  the  equator  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  would  be  classified  as  to  their 
potential  productivity  of  food  supplies  and,  as  re- 
quired, be  developed  for  that  purpose.  There  is 
little  doubt  that,  under  centralized  control  and  ef- 
ficient organization,  the  Continent  can  be  made  to 
produce  an  adequate  food  supply  for  its  present 
population  plus  a  fair  surplus  of  some  items  for 
exchange  with  other  continents. 

In  the  Technate,  little  reliance  will  be  placed 
on  obtaining  food  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Continental  self-sufficiency  will  be  developed  to 
the  maximum.  There  will  be  very  few  items,  even 
of  an  optional  type,  that  cannot  be  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  on  the  Technate  area.  Foreign 
trade  in  food  supplies  will  be  conducted  as  an  in- 
tercontinental convenience  rather  than  as  a  neces- 
sity. 

The  second  major  phase  of  feeding  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Continent  consists  of  storing,  processing 
and  distributing  the  food  supplies. 

Under  the  Price  System,  at  present,  these  op- 
erations are  handled  by  private  enterprise  for  the 
most  part.  The  major  exception  is  the  government 
price-supported  program,  which  is  set  up  to  take 
produce  off  the  market  and  put  it  in  storage  or 
dump  it  to  create  a  semblance  of  scarcity  and. 
thereby,  hold  up  the  cost  to  the  consumers.  Most 
of  the  storage,  processing,  and  handling  of  food 
materials  is  conducted  by  big  business  enterprises. 
Their  profits  are  tremendous  because  of  the  huge 
volumes  involved,  the  high  cost  of  'services,'  and 
the  big  markup  in  values.  By  the  time  the  food 
reaches  the  retail  outlets,  the  cost  of  many  items  is 
prohibitive  to  the  majority  of  consumers. 

In  the  Technate,  functional  considerations  rath- 
er than  enterprise  incentives  will  govern  the  stor- 
age, processing,  and  distribution  of  food  materials. 
The  processed  items  will  come  into  the  local  dis- 
tribution outlets  from  the  major  distribution  cen- 
ters at  a  more-or-less  steady  rate  to  replace  that 
which  is  consumed.  That  is,  a  fairly  constant  in- 
ventory will  be  maintained  in  each  locality,  with 
adequate  reserves  to  meet  any  probable  fluctua- 
tions in  demand.  Since  the  eating  of  food  by  the 
population  will  go  on  at  a  fairly  constant  rate,  the 
fluctuations  in  quantity  and  kind  per  thousand  of 
population  will  be  minimal. 

The  major  distribution  centers  will  receive  fin- 
ished food  products  from  various  processing  plants 
and  shipping  points  on  the  Continent,  stockpile 
them,  and  send  them  out  to  local  distribution  units 
as  required.   These  operations  will  be  on  a  virtual 
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balanced  load  basis,  continuing  at  a  near  steady- 
rate  24  hours  per  day,  365  days  a  year. 

The  major  distribution  centers  will  receive 
their  supplies  from  the  supply  points  of  the  various 
items.  Each  kind  of  item  will  ordinarily  be  kept 
in  one  place  in  a  form  that  can  readily  be  removed 
in  selected  quantities  for  shipping  to  local  outlets. 
Loading  and  unloading  of  materials  will  be  highly 
mechanized  and  take  very  little  time.  Record-keep- 
ing will  be  in  terms  of  physical  quantities  only, 
and  most  of  that  can  be  handled  electronically. 

In  the  flow  from  the  primary  sources  of  pro- 
duction to  the  processing  and  shipping  points,  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  fluctuations,  due  to  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  various  crops.  For  example,  fruit 
harvests  would  be  subject  to  seasonal  peaks  and 
dips.  Even  so,  by  careful  planning,  a  staggering  of 
the  harvesting  and  shipping  dates  in  an  area  could 
be  so  effected  that  the  more  severe  oscillations,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  transportation,  can  be 
avoided  or  greatly  reduced.  Many  of  the  process- 
ing plants,  such  as  those  which  process  cereals,  can 
be  operated  on  balanced  load,  for  the  basic  sup- 
plies can  be  held  in  storage  for  an  extended  period 
of  time,  hence  they  need  not  be  rushed  through  all 
at  once.  In  any  event,  the  oscillations  will  be  much 
less  than  they  are  now,  when  marketing  factors  are 
as  influential  in  producing  peaks  and  dips  as  an' 
the  physical  factors. 

In  the  Technate,  the  shipping,  handling,  and 
storage  of  materials  will  not  be  disrupted  by  strike 
of  workers  trying  to  oppose  mechanization  and 
more  efficient  ways  of  doing  work  because  of  a 
threatened  loss  of  jobs.  In  the  Technate,  one's  in- 
come and  welfare  will  not  depend  on  having  a 
job  of  work.  Men  can  be  removed  from  places 
where  work  is  being  done  and  automatic  machines- 
can  be  installed  to  do  the  work,  and  everyone  will 
benefit  from  it.  Also,  there  will  be  no  'need'  to 
scatter  the  shipment  of  materials  of  one  kind  over 
a  half  dozen  different  railroad  lines  so  as  to  divide 
up  the  business. 

The  third  major  phase  in  feeding  a  population 
is  the  final  preparation  of  the  food  for  eating  and 
serving  it  to  the  consumers. 

Under  the  Price  System,  most  of  the  final 
preparation  of  the  food  for  eating  is  done  in  the 
dwelling  units  of  the  people.  This  is  the  most  in- 
efficient and  costly  way  in  which  it  could  be  done. 
It  means  that  each  household  unit  must  purchase 
its  own  supplies  from  various  retail  shops,  have 
some  place  to  keep  them  until  they  are  used,  set 
aside  a  section  of  the  dwelling  for  a  kitchen  and 


have  on  hand  a  cook  stove,  refrigerator,  a  sink,  and 
various  cabinets  for  utensils  and  dishes;  and  some 
way  must  be  provided  for  disposal  of  garbage,  of 
which  non-reusable  containers  and  wrappings  make 
up  the  major  part  of  the  bulk.  Besides  this  outlay 
for  equipment,  there  is  the  chore  of  preparing  the 
food,  cooking  it,  serving  it,  and  cleaning  up  after- 
ward. Yet,  because  of  business  enterprise  being 
what  it  is,  the  average  family  finds  it  less  costly 
to  prepare  and  serve  food  in  the  home  than  to  take 
their  meals  at  a  public  eating  place. 

\  far  more  efficient  and  lower  cost  method  of 
feeding  a  population  would  be  by  means  of  large 
public  eating  places. 

Here,  the  food  supplies  can  be  procured  in  bulk 
lots.  They  can  be  ordered  by  catalog  specifications 
and  delivered  in  simple,  functional  containers  — 
no  fancy  packaging  designed  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
shopper  and  deceive  her  as  to  the  real  volume  of 
the  contents;  no  costly  packaging  in  small  units  to 
meet  the  budgets  and  serving  requirements  of  the 
family  meals;  no  emphasis  on  trade  names  or  com- 
petitive advertising. 

In  large  central  kitchens,  the  food  can  be 
cooked  or  otherwise  prepared  in  bulk  amounts,  and 
the  same  equipment  can  be  used  continuously.  The 
pro  rata  cost  of  a  meal  in  terms  of  equipment,  man- 
hours,  and  building  space  would  be  a  tiny  fraction 
of  that  in  the  private  homes. 

The  serving  could  be  handled  in  various  ways. 
Food  may  be  picked  up  by  the  eater  in  cafeteria 
style;  or  it  may  be  ordered  by  dial  at  the  individual 
tables  and  be  delivered  by  mechanical  conveyors; 
or  it  may  be  assembled  in  units  and  be  taken  out  or 
delivered  to  private  living  quarters.  A  wide  variety 
of  items  could  be  made  available  so  that  a  selection 
of  items  to  meet  individual  preference  can  readily 
be  accommodated. 

The  cleaning  of  dishes  and  cooking  equipment, 
and  the  disposal  of  garbage,  would  no  longer  be  a 
concern  of  the  individual  consumer. 

The  serving  of  meals  could  be  handled  with 
finesse,  under  tranquil  circumstances,  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  It  does  not  have  to  be  conducted  in 
the  hurried,  slap-dash,  boisterous  manner  of  a  mil- 
itary mess  hall. 

In  the  Technate,  meals  will  be  served  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  every  day  of  the  year.  Since  there 
would  be  only  one  quality  of  meals  and  all  citizens 
will  have  equal  consuming  privileges,  there  would 
be  no  catering  to  status  classifications,  such  as  oc- 
curs now  in  most  institutions  and  business  estab- 
lishments where  meals  are  provided  for  the  per- 
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sonnel.  Nor  would  there  be  any  status  significance 
attached  to  the  time  of  day  at  which  one  eats  his 
meals. 

We  will  concede  the  possibility  that  a  few  peo- 
ple may  want  to  prepare  their  own  meals  in  their 
own  way  in  their  own  homes.  We  see  no  reason 
why  that  privilege  should  be  denied  them  so  long 
as  they  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  effort 
to  it  and  take  care  of  the  details  themselves.  For 
the  most  part,  we  suspect,  it  would  be  a  temporary 
carryover  from  past  conditioning  and  would  soon 
fall  into  disuse  as  a  culture  pattern. 

In  Technocracy,  the  production  and  procure- 
ment of  food  materials,  the  processing  and  distri- 
bution of  them,  and  the  preparation  of  them  into 
meals  would  all  be  functions  of  the  Technate.  In 
these  operations,  the  citizen  would  not  be  person- 
ally concerned,  except  in  as  much  as  his  service  to 
the  Technate  might  be  in  a  functional  designation 


connected  with  them.  The  citizen  would  be  con- 
cerned only  with  selecting  his  meals  and  eating 
them.  A  secondary  concern  would  be  choosing  his 
mealtime  associates.  One  may  eat  alone,  with  his 
family,  or  with  some  congenial  companions;  his 
preferences  and  the  circumstances  would  be  the 
determining  factors. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  philosophy  of  free- 
dom to  eat  could  be  translated  into  practical  reality 
under  the  Price  System,  with  its  barbarian  values 
concerned  with  social  stratification  and  differential 
privileges  of  the  population.  Even  under  condi- 
tions of  virtual  abundance  of  food  materials,  such 
as  now  prevails  in  the  United  States,  millions  of 
people  remain  hungry  and  malnourished.  Only 
the  social  organization  of  a  Technocracy  can  feed 
a  population  with  an  adequate  diet  under  dignified 
circumstances. 

— Wilton  Ivie 


There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  notice  where  we've  been  having  a  lot  of 
strikes  lately  and  they  make  things  very  in- 
convenient for  a  lot  of  innocent  people.  I 
don't  think  the  people  should  be  punished 
just  because  the  workers  and  bosses  can't 
agree  on  wages  and  other  things.  The  other 
day,  I  saw  a  sign  in  front  of  the  post  office 
which  gave  me  an  idea.  It  said,  'Join  the 
Army  and  Learn  a  Trade.'  Now,  the  idea  I 
got  was  this,  why  can't  the  government  have 
an  army  trained  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  be- 
sides just  learning  to  fight  in  wars?  When 
jobs  are  open  for  the  men  in  the  army,  they 
could  be  discharged  to  take  them;  and,  if 
they  get  laid  off,  they  could  go  back  into  the 
army.  It  would  save  paying  them  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
them  from  being  unemployed.  The  govern- 
ment keeps  a  big  army  anyway  that  doesn't 
do  much  except  a  lot  of  useless  marching 
around.  So  it  might  as  well  be  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  are  out  of  work.  Also 
a  lot  of  older  people  could  be  taken  in  to  help 


train  the  younger  ones;  it  would  give  them 
something  to  do  while  they  are  waiting  to  go 
on  social  security. 

Now,  my  point  is  this:  whenever  there  is  a 
strike,  the  army  could  step  in  and  run  things 
until  the  workers  and  bosses  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  the  government  could 
take  all  the  profits  so  neither  side  would  bene- 
fit. I  think,  that  way,  they  would  want  to  set- 
tle the  strike  as  soon  as  possible.  The  work- 
ers, besides  not  getting  their  wages,  would  be 
afraid  others  might  do  their  jobs  better  than 
they  did  themselves;  and  the  bosses  would  be 
afraid  the  government  would  find  out  just 
how  much  profits  they  were  really  making. 

If  you  will  pass  whatever  laws  are  needed 
to  get  this  plan  set  up,  I  think  you  will  find  it 
will  put  an  end  to  this  foolishness  of  shut- 
downs such  as  we've  been  having.  Anyway, 
it  will  save  the  people  from  being  hurt  by 
strikes  and  that's  the  main  thing  the  govern- 
ment should  be  concerned  about. 

Sincerely,  yours, 
Beetal   Brayne 
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Waste  of  Natural  Resources  Paves 
Way  for  End  of  Man 


When  man's  last  foolish  act  has  wiped  out  the 
human  race  the  way  will  be  clear  at  last  for  the 
termites  to  inherit  the  earth. 

They  will  crawl  out  of  the  remaining  wood- 
work and  look  around  at  desolation,  but  it  won't 
bother  the  termites.  For  you  see  they  have  learned 
how  to  survive  in  the  millions  of  years  they  have 
been  in  their  present  evolutionary  form. 

They  have  survived  while  mastodons,  mam- 
moths and  machairodonts  were  born,  spent  brief 
time  here  and  became  extinct. 

1  just  hope  that  man  gets  full  credit  for  his  work 
in  building  a  better  kingdom  for  termites. 

Now  if  you  want  to  join  in  the  campaign, 
there's  nothing  to  learn,  all  you  have  to  do  is  carry 
on  just  the  way  we  do  right  now.  Just  keep  on  pour- 
ing poison  into  the  water  supplies,  spreading  filth 
far  and  wide  and  wrecking  the  natural  resources 
of  the  planet. 

To  give  the  termites  a  boost,  let's  keep  on 
worrying  about  atomic  iall-out  from  bombs  that 
so  far  haven't  been  dropped,  forgetting  the  more 
insidious  fall-out  from  industrial  plants  all  belch- 
ing smoke-stacks. 

Let's  ignore  the  way  we  waste  the  land  and  rid 
the  earth  of  irreplaceable  riches,  let's  go  the  whole 
hog  and  get  everything  ready  for  the  wood-boring 
ant's  kingdom  on  earth. 

Already  we  have  done  a  pretty  lair  job.  We 
have  hidden  vast  wealth  in  mineral  deposits  under 
subdivisions  and  covered  up  rich  farm  land  with 
concrete  jungles. 

And  marshes,  well,  there  are  still  some  left  to 
be  filled  with  garbage,  patted  flat  and  turned  into 
non-productive  empty  places. 

You  can  play  ball  on  them,  or  build  a  factory, 
but  the  ducks  will  no  longer  breed  there,  the  fish 
have  no  place  left  to  spawn,  the  fur  bearers  will 
move  out  and  perish. 

The  termites  love  us  every  time  we  fill  a  marsh, 
or  bog,  or  gut  a  flood  plain  down  a  concrete 
channel. 

And  you  can  get  so  unpopular  if  you  protest 
measures  designed  to  hand  the  world  over  to  them. 

If  you  go  to  a  council  meeting  to  speak  against 
anything  that  cuts  into  valuable  resources,  well- 
meaning  men  will  tell  you,  "It  must  go  through,  it 


means   jobs    and   good    assessment,    it   will    lower 
taxes." 

But  a  job's  not  much  good  if  there  is  no  food 
to  buy  and  lower  taxes  won't  refresh  your  body  if 
the  drinking  water  goes.  And  what  use  is  a  well- 
designed  subdivision  if  there  is  a  cloud  of  killing 
smog  to  choke  the  lungs  and  destroy  the  tissue? 

There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  terrors  man  is 
producing  and  inflicting  on  the  suffering  earth. 
He  makes  a  spray  to  kill  the  bugs  and  it  kills  the 
birds  as  well,  so  all  of  a  sudden,  there  are  more 
bugs,  and  more  sprays  and  with  each  new  monster 
we  Frankensteins  produce,  we  need  another  mon- 
ster to  kill  the  ugly  one  just  made. 

Do  you  know  the  pitilul  tale  of  how  we  waste 
llic  most  precious  stuff  of  life,  water? 

We  start  with  a  pure  stream  in  nature,  filled 
with  fish  and  all  the  creatures  that  give  it  life. 

Then  man  cuts  down  the  trees  and  lets  in  the 
sun  to  burn  off  the  precious  liquid.  He  extracts 
and  pipes  water  to  his  home  and  pours  back  filth 
to  coat  the  clean  weeds  and  choke  the  life  away. 

Next  year  the  stream  floods  because  all  re- 
straints have  gone.  The  banks  crumble  and  wash 
down,  filling  the  bends  and  making  shallows  for 
the  sun  to  heat  until  nothing  can  live. 

Suddenly,  the  river  has  gone,  dry  stretches 
spread,  the  springs  evaporate  and  man  must  seek 
elsewhere  for  his  supply. 

So  are  you  going  to  stand  by  and  let  it  happen, 
or  will  you  get  in  and  fight  for  intelligent  use  of 
nature's  bounty? 

If  you  only  go  so  far  as  to  give  the  matter 
thought,  that's  a  great  advance. 

Who  are  you  for,  mankind  or  termites? 

by  John  Bennett 
Edmonton  Journal,  Dec.  27,  1962 


The  problems  of  the  waste  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  pollution  of  the  available  water  in 
particular  are  becoming  so  apparent  and  acute 
that  Price  System  media  are  becoming  alarmed. 
They  publish  articles  such  as  this  one  quite  fre- 
quently. Thirty  years  ago  Technocracy  alerted  the 
public  to  these  dangers,  but  until  it  reaches  the 
crisis  stage,  very  little  will  be  done. 
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Transportation 


Labrador  City,  Labrador. 

Automatic  freight  trains,  operating  much  like 
self-service  elevators,  are  hauling  iron  ore  in  this 
rugged  northern  area. 

The  trains  of  Iron  Ore  Co.  of  Canada  tote  high- 
grade  ore  six  miles  to  a  concentrator,  dump  their 
loads  and  then  return  to  the  mine  for  another 
shipment,  all  under  the  guidance  of  electronic 
commands  fed  to  the  moving  trains  through  the 
rails. 

The  current  system  has  four  trains,  each  with 
18  cars.  The  company  says  the  system  is  capable 
of  moving  55,000  long  tons  of  ore  a  day. 

Wall  St.  Journal,  Sept.  5,  1962 


Montreal,  Canada. 

Canadian  Pacific  is  equipping  200  new  insu- 
lated and  heated  60-ton,  40-foot  box  cars  with 
movable  bulk-heads  which  provide  controlled  pro- 
tection for  loads  reducing  risk  of  damage  to  a 
minimum  and  eliminating  the  use  of  blocking  and 
bracing. 

One  of  the  new  versatile  cars  was  displayed  in 
Windsor  Station  for  inspection. 

The  equipment  represents  a  breakthrough  for 
this  specialized  type  of  railway  equipment  in 
Canada.  Canadian  Pacific's  application  for  200 
new  cars  results  from  recommendations  made  by 
the  Canadian  Industrial  Traffic  League. 

The  aluminum  bulk-heads  ride  on  roller  bear- 
ings and  may  be  simply  operated  by  one  man. 
Both  ends  of  the  car  may  be  unloaded  simultane- 
ously. Each  bulk-head  (two  are  used  per  car)  may 
be  sealed  for  stop-off  loads  to  different  consignees 
making  the  car,  in  effect,  three  cars  in  one. 

Insulated  cars  protect  loads  from  normal  tem- 
perature changes  and  equipped  with  heaters  are 
available   to  haul   merchandise   safely  under  Ca- 


nadian winter  conditions  while  the  application  of 
ventilators  assists  in  controlling  the  amount  of 
humidity  in  the  cars. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1962 


Railroads  are  striving  to  pull  more  freight 
with  fewer  engines  to  cut  crew  and  maintenance 
costs.  And  they  are  offering  shippers  faster  sched- 
ules to  win  back  business  from  trucks.  To  get  the 
speeds  they  seek  for  their  highballing  all-piggy- 
back trains,  Eastern  railroads  have  been  towing 
them  with  seven  of  the  older  diesel  units.  With  new 
engines,  which  are  50%  more  powerful,  they  can 
do  the  job  with  four. 

"Each  step-up  in  horsepower  gives  us  dispro- 
portionately better  performance,"  says  H.  C.  Mur- 
phy, president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad.  The  Burlington  last  year  hauled  an 
average  of  3,068  tons  of  freight  per  train  com- 
pared with  2,684  fourteen  years  before.  Its  aver- 
age train  speed,  including  switching  was  boosted 
to  22.7  miles  an  hour  from  16.6  in  1947. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  which  recently 
placed  its  biggest  diesel  order  since  1950,  says 
the  new  units  are  so  much  more  powerful  than  the 
old  ones  that  with  total  replacement  it  could  cut 
its  fleet  of  538  engines  by  40%. 

Wall  St.  Journal 


Six  huge  straddle  carriers,  designed  especially 
for  picking  up  and  carrying  large  van  bodies,  will 
be  loaded  upon  barges  at  Independence,  Oregon, 
this  week  by  Gerlinger  Carie  Co.,  Dallas,  the  manu- 
facturer, for  shipment  to  Seward,  Alaska. 

The  carriers  were  built  for  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, which  will  use  the  carriers  to  handle  cargo 
containers  in  Alaska  yards.  They  are  believed  to 
be  the  largest  straddle  carriers  ever  built,  accord- 
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ing  to  N.  K.  Brothers,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Gerlinger  Company. 

Each  machine  is  34  feet  long,  16  feet  high  and 
16  feet  wide  and  weighs  70,000  pounds.  Each  has 
two  engines.  The  carriers  will  handle  van  bodies 
24  feet  long,  eight  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide 
from  railroad  flat  cars  to  the  marshalling  yards. 
The  Oregonian,  Sept.  2,  1962 


The  88,500-ton  supertanker  S.  S.  Naess  Cham- 
pion has  put  into  Los  Angeles  Harbor  with  a  rec- 
ord shipment  of  644,000  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

The  arrival  of  the  British-flag  tanker  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  also  inaugurates  operation  of  the 
world's  biggest  marine  pipeline,  laid  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co. 

The  Naess  Champion,  herded  into  the  harbor 
by  six  tugs,  discharged  the  oil  at  the  port's  super- 
tanker terminal. 

The  oil  was  carried  through  the  36-inch,  three- 
mile-long  pipeline  to  a  new  Mobil  tank  farm  on 
Terminal  Island.  Unloading  was  expected  to  be 
completed  Eriday. 


The  new  tank  farm  gives  Mobil  a  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  storage  capacity  of  more  than  one  million 
barrels. 

The  875-foot  Naess  Champion  was  built  in 
Japan  and  put  into  service  in  July. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Nov.  10,  1962 


Pipe  Lines 

It  is  ironic.    Although  the  railroads  are  vio- 
lently opposing  pipelines  for  coal,  many  of  them 
are  in  the  pipeline  business  themselves.  Southern 
Pacific  has  been  operating  a  petroleum  products 
pipeline  from  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles  for  several 
years.    Santa  Fe  is  building  an  oil  pipeline  from 
San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles  and  Great  Northern  has 
an  oil  pipeline  under  construction  from  North  Da- 
kota to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.    Pennsylvania 
has  announced  plans  for  the  construction  of  one 
from  the  port  of  Baltimore  to  Dulles  International 
Airport  on  the  other  side  of  Washington. 
A  handbook  of  facts  on  a 
New  Industry,  Coal  Pipelines. 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 


Automation  and  Mechanization  as  Reported 
in  Price  System  Press 


Meter    Readers    Beware! 

In  1970,  the  people  who  now  go  out  collecting 
information  for  state  and  local  governments  will 
be  obsolete.  This  is  foreseen  by  John  A.  Postley, 
Advanced  Information  Systems  Company,  writing 
in  Public  Administration  Xeivs. 

Gas,  electric,  and  water  meters  will  be  read 
automatically  and  the  data  will  be  presented  in 
machine  language  at  a  central  reading  station. 
Postley  says.  The  first  test  of  an  automatic  meter- 
reading  scheme  is  now  being  made  in  Owosso, 
Mich.,  reports  Industrial  Progress  magazine. 

Computer  processing  will  have  increased  in  its 
versatility,  although  the  human  lag  in  ability  to 
put  computer  talents  to  full  use  will  still  be  great. 
Increasing  facilities  for  storing  information  will 
also  be  available  in  1970,  Postley  believes. 

Public  Service  News,  September,  1962 

What  may  become  a  major  breakthrough  for 
the  United  States  shipbuilding  industry  —  en- 
abling U.  S.  yards  to  compete  with  foreign  ship 


builders  —  has  been  reviewed  for  the  past  two 
days  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

More  than  75  leaders  of  the  shipbuilding  and 
space  industries  from  Maine  to  Seattle  gathered  at 
the  Ports  O'Call  Restaurant  and  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation's  Los  Angeles  yard. 

They  watched  the  operation  of  electronic  com- 
puters and  "tape"  operation  of  mathematical  ship 
lofting  procedures. 

Use  of  electronic  computers  and  machines  in 
ship  lofting  work  can  cut  the  time  of  building  a 
ship  irom  three  to  six  months,  engineers  estimate. 

Such  operations  as  precision  tooling,  hand 
construction  of  templates,  patterns,  casts,  molds 
and  dies  are  eliminated  from  the  ship  building  pic- 
ture by  use  of  the  computing  machines  and  the 
tapes  they  feed  into  delicate  instruments  which 
carry  out  the  work  at  a  faster  rate  than  has  ever 
before  been  recorded. 

"Potential  of  the  new  system  is  practically  un- 
limited," says  E.  W.  MacCorkle,  Jr.,  president  of 
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Air  Reduction  Pacific  Co.,  a  division  of  Air  Re- 
duction Co.,  Inc. 

His  company  has  installed  equipment  at  the 
Todd  Shipyards  in  San  Pedro,  where  the  ship- 
building firm  and  United  States  Navy  officials 
have  been  conducting  research  into  new  shipbuild- 
ing techniques. 

Tape  turned  out  by  computers  enable  actual 
working  machines  to  trace,  burn  and  weld  ship 
plates.  In  fact,  using  a  new  type  "plasma"  burning 
technique  at  extremely  high  temperatures,  straight 
line  burning  can  be  done  at  a  rate  of  approximate- 
ly 300  inches  per  minute,  ship  building  leaders 
were  told  by  Robert  W.  Feeney,  Todd  research 
engineer. 

Todd  has  been  working  with  the  research  and 
development  group  under  the  Navy  Department, 
Bureau  of  Ships  contract  with  joint  sponsorship  by 
Maritime  Administration. 

Curve  cutting  can  be  done  by  the  machines  at 
from  50  to  150  inches  per  minute  depending  on 
the  type  of  work  being  done,  Feeney  explained. 

L.A.  Times,  Jan.  11,  1963 
^     ^     ^ 

Nearly  all  the  work  in  recording  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  transactions  and  in  giving  the  in- 
formation to  members  and  the  public  will  be  auto- 
mated within  three  years.  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  and  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
soon  will  begin  installing  equipment  which  the 
exchange  will  rent  for  about  $1,800,000  a  year. 

A  subscriber  in  1965  who  wants  the  price  and 
volume  quotations  of  any  of  the  1,500  listed  stocks 
will  dial  a  four-digit  code  on  a  private  telephone 
line.  A  computer,  in  which  the  information  will 
have  been  stored,  will  select  the  needed  words  from 
126  previously  recorded  expressions.  It  then  will 
give  the  subscriber  the  desired  quotations,  sound- 
ing like  a  human  operator. 

A  second  device  will  get  the  latest  information 
from  the  trading  floor  into  the  computer  faster 
than  is  possible  today.  A  reporter  at  a  trading  post 
will  record  quotations  on  a  card  with  an  ordinary 
pencil,  then  feed  the  card  into  a  device  that  will 
read  the  marks  optically.  This  will  eliminate  the 
card-punching  step  necessary  on  most  computers. 

The  equipment  will  be  able  to  handle  volume 
of  more  than  16,000,000  shares  per  day,  and 
answer  400,000  telephone  inquiries.  The  stock 
ticker  that  the  computer  will  feed  will  print  900 
characters  per  minute,  at  least  80%  faster  than 
the  fastest  ticker  in  operation  today. 

Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  Oct.  5,  1962 


New  York  —  The  "look  ma,  no  hands"  age  of 
automated  air  navigation  gets  under  way  today, 
October  1,  1962. 

At  10:15  a.m.  EDT,  a  Trans-World  Airlines 
Boeing  707  takes  off  for  London  on  the  first  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  ever  navigated  electronically.  No 
human  navigator  will  be  aboard. 

The  regularly  scheduled  flight,  702  from  New 
York  to  London,  will  carry  a  full  load  of  140 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  11.  It  is  one  of  12  TWA 
jets  equipped  with  the  new  Doppler  system  of  navi- 
gation —  a  radar  device  whose  electronic  beams 
establish  exact  position  in  about  five  seconds,  com- 
pared to  the  15  minutes  it  may  take  a  professional 
navigator  to  establish  a  "fix"  and  plot  it  on  charts. 

The  system  is  operated  by  either  the  pilot  or  co- 
pilot. Its  introduction  on  TWA  cost  37  navigators 
their  jobs  —  but  they  received  up  to  $25,000  each 
in  severance  pay. 

Independent,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1,  1962 


Washington  —  Top  AFL-CIO  leaders  observed 
Labor  Day  today  by  calling  for  new  efforts  to  ob- 
tain a  35-hour  work  week  to  combat  increased  un- 
employment. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  said  thai 
continued  unemployment  pointed  to  another  re- 
cession in  the  months  ahead.  He  said  the  jobless 
situation  was  much  more  grave  than  people 
realized. 

Meany,  in  a  television  interview  (issues  and 
answers  —  ABC),  noted  that  unemployment  had 
been  running  at  a  rate  of  5%  of  the  labor  force 
for  57  consecutive  months.  He  said  the  economy 
was  sliding  backwards. 

The  union  leader  said  that  until  the  adminis- 
tration or  other  economists  could  come  up  with  an 
answer,  labor  was  insisting  "very  simply  that  we 
must  go  to  a  shorter  work  week." 

Meany  said  that  the  same  arguments  were  be- 
ing used  against  a  35-hour  work  week  that  were 
employed  many  years  ago  when  the  work  week 
was  cut  by  law  to  60  hours,  then  50  and  then  40. 
He  said  he  knew  it  would  "take  some  time"  to  get 
congress  to  vote  a  35-hour  work  week.  But  he  said 
that  "sooner  or  later  people  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  solving  this  tremendous  problem"  would 
come  around  to  the  AFL-CIO's  thinking. 

In  a  separate  Labor  Day  statement,  the  AFL- 
CIO's  industrial  union  department  also  called  for 
a  new  drive  to  get  a  shorter  work  week. 
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The  industrial  union  department,  headed  by 
AFL-CIO  vice-president  Walter  P.  Reuther,  said 
that  the  U.  S.  labor  force  had  failed  to  grow  de- 
spite the  increase  in  population. 

"There  is  evidence  that  the  recovery  from 
the  latest  recession  has  already  run  its  course 
and  the  nation  may  soon  lace  a  new  recession 
unless  strong  governmental  action  is  taken  to 
halt  the  downward  drift,"  it  said. 

The  nation's  productivity,  in  part,  is  being 
transplanted  into  unemployment.  Automation, 
which  should  benefit  all,  is  creating  insecurity 
among  working  people. 

Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Sept.  3,  1962 


This  is  the  solution  most  generally  advocated 
by  labor.  Application  of  this  plus  "slowdowns'  by 
the  workers  forces  the  installation  of  more  auto- 
mation as  cost-cutting  methods. 

New  York.  Herald  Tribune  News  Service. 

The  physicist  —  a  scientist  little  known  as  a 
person  or  as  a  professional  —  is  well  on  his  way 
to  becoming  a  key  figure. 

Until  about  12  years  ago,  his  natural  habitat 
was  the  campus.  But  today  nearly  M). 000  physi- 
cists have  spurred  the  university  laboratories  to 
work  in  the  research  and  development  labs  of 
private  industry.  And  by  1970  this  number  is  ex- 
pected to  more  than  double. 

To  the  company  invoked  in  such  advanced 
fields  of  technology  as  aerospace,  nuclear  energy 
and  communication,  the  contributions  of  the  physi- 
cist are  becoming  increasingly  important. 

But  do  the  managers  of  these  companies  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  attitudes,  personalities 
and  motivations  of  these  men  whose  talents  are 
vital  to  the  creation  of  new  products  and  processes? 

Most  do,  but  many  do  not. 

At  least  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  110  industrial 
physicists  who  are  the  subjects  of  a   new  study. 

More  than  half  of  the  group  interviewed  said 
they  felt  they  were  generally  appreciated  in  in- 
dustry. But  fully  62%  were  critical  of  some  as- 
pect of  the  industrial  environment  in  which  they 
work. 

"Unenlightened  management"  was  the  chief 
source  of  their  job  dissatisfaction,  the  survey 
showed. 


Many  of  the  physicists  felt  that  management, 
unless  it  is  technically  trained,  has  a  poor  under- 
standing of  the  goals  and  methods  of  science. 
Others  charged  that  management  thinking  is  short- 
ranged  and  product-oriented  rather  than  concerned 
with  realistic  scientific  accomplishment. 

Some  complained  management  enjoys  dispro- 
portionate rewards  in  prestige  and  money  and 
tends  to  take  credit  for  technical  achievements  as 
well. 

The  physicists,  however,  reported  many  sati>- 
factions  derived  from  their  jobs  in  industry. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  positive  factors  was 
"good  salary."  (The  average  salary  reported  by 
the  survey  respondents  was  $14,000  a  year.)  The 
opportunity  to  engage  in  interesting  challenging 
work  ranked  a  close  second. 

Freedom  to  select  their  assignments,  the  chance 
In  expand  their  scientific  knowledge  through  crea- 
tive work  and  the  opportunity  for  stimulating  as- 
sociations  with  other  scientists  were  also  given  as 
favorable  aspects  of  a  career  in  industry. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Dec.  18,  1962 

No  more  frustrating  experience  can  be 
imagined  than  when  a  competent  person  is 
forced  by  Price  System  pressures  into  taking 
orders  from  some  incompetent  who  unfortun- 
ately is  in  charge  of  the  operation. 


London  —  Giant  concrete  sentinels  with  square 
heads  enclosing  an  electronic  eye  have  begun  to 
mount   guard   along   the  curbs  of  London  streets. 

The  purpose  of  the  silent  pillars  is  to  help 
London  transport's  headquarters  staff  keep  track 
of  the  7,000  buses  along  some  500  routes. 

The  scanners  record  the  numbers  of  passing 
buses  by  bouncing  modulated  light  off  reflectors 
embedded  in  the  sides  of  the  vehicles.  The  infor- 
mation is  stored  and  the  scanners  can  be  interro- 
gated automatically  from  the  central  office. 

Transport  officials  hope  the  new  system  will 
help  them  learn  where  traffic  jams  are  forming 
and  where  relief  buses  should  be  sent. 

Drivers  may  resent  being  spied  on  but  passen- 
gers are  bound  to  approve  of  the  scanners. 

At  present,  London  buses  have  the  infuriating 
habit  of  converging  into  convoys  or  deliberately 
crawling  at  a  snail's  pace  because  they  are  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Dec.  10,  1962 
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Welland. 

Canada  may  well  face  a  major  depression  soon 
unless  automation  is  guided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  part  of  a  plan  to  develop  the  nation's 
economy.  This  warning  was  given  here  tonight  by 
Larry  Sefton,  of  Toronto,  director  of  District  6, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Mr.  Sefton  was  speaking  at  a  dinner  meeting 
to  60  delegates  attending  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Ontario  Foundry  Council,  a  group  representing 
local  unions  in  41  plants. 

More  than  10%  of  the  union's  membership  in 
his  district,  with  61,000  members  in  104  commun- 
ities from  Ontario  to  British  Columbia,  are  out  of 
work  mainly  due  to  automation,  Mr.  Sefton  said. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  275  foundries  oper- 
ating in  Ontario,  but  there  are  only  249  now,  he 
said.  On  a  nation-wide  basis  the  number  of  found- 
ries has  been  reduced  by  almost  half  in  the  30-year 
period  ending  in  1959,  he  added. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  Oct.  18,  1962 

H*        H*        *f 

12  Million  to  Enter  Labor  Force  by  1970 

More  than  12  million  men  and  women  will  be 
added  to  the  American  labor  force  during  the 
decade  between  1960  and  1970,  according  to  lat- 
est estimates  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Revised  studies  indicate  that  the  1970  labor 
force  may  total  85.5  million  as  compared  with  73 
million  in  1960. 

Between  1970  and  1975,  the  labor  force  will 
continue  "to  increase"  substantially  and  may  reach 
93  million  in  1975. 

All  of  which  gives  clear  indication  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  economy  of  the  United  States  must 
grow  if  it  is  to  attain  "full  employment"  over  the 
next  13  years. 

Federation  News,  Oct.  20,  1962 

'K       H5       H5 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  economic 
health  of  European  Common  Markets  is  their  eager 
demand  and  application  of  automation,  the  Wash- 
ington Association  of  Customers  Brokers  was  told 
at  a  dinner  meeting  last  night  in  the  International 
Inn. 

John  Diebold,  head  of  an  automation  consult- 
ing firm,  has  just  returned  from  an  extensive  tour 
of  Europe.  He  predicted  "great  upheavals"  ahead 
in  the  automated  world  of  tomorrow.  He  declared 
that  within  the  next  generation  some  60  million 
jobs  in  this  country  will  change  in  character  as  a 
result  of  automation. 


He  also  said  that  work  will  be  more  interesting 
because  machines  will  do  the  repetitive  tasks. 

Washington  Post,  Oct.  30,  1962 

Price  System  conditioned  operators  the 
world  over  think  and  act  alike.  Here  in  Amer- 
ica the  problem  of  unemployment  grows  and 
threatens  chaos,  yet  the  rest  of  the  world,  like 
Lemmings,  wants  to  jump  off  the  same  preci- 
pice without  any  clear  understanding  of  where 
they  are  going. 


Pittsburgh. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  said  it  will  build 
an  automated  special-purpose  rolling  mill  adjacent 
to  its  smelter  at  Warrick,  Ind. 

The  mill  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  120 
million  pounds  of  precision  gauge  aluminum  sheet 
a  year.  Provision  is  being  made  to  allow  future 
expansion  to  several  times  this  capacity  as  demand 
warrants,  Alcoa  said.  Alcoa  declined  to  disclose 
the  cost  of  the  mill,  but  industry  sources  said  the 
announced  portion  would  cost  about  $30  million. 

The  new  plant  will  be  able  to  produce  light- 
gauge  aluminum  alloy  sheet  for  containers,  welded 
furniture  tubing,  lithographing  plates,  Venetian 
blinds,  auto  and  appliance  trim,  building  siding 
and  sheet  that  can  be  rolled  into  foil. 

The  mill,  located  near  the  company's  newest 
primary  aluminum  plant,  is  the  first  step  in  a  long- 
planned    diversification   of   the   Warrick   smelter. 

The  Warrick  smelter  has  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  175,000  ingot  tons  annually.  But  since  its  in- 
stallation in  1960,  only  one  pot-line  with  an  an- 
nual capacity  of  35,000  tons  has  been  in  operation 
due  to  a  surplus  of  primary  aluminum. 

"As  we  integrate  this  operation  fully  from  pri- 
mary aluminum  to  finished  product,  we  will  com- 
plete additional  smelting  facilities,"  J.  R.  Ibach, 
Warrick  manager,  said. 

If  Alcoa  fully  activated  its  Warrick  primary 
aluminum  production  facilities,  it  would  increase 
ingot  making  capacity  16%. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  11,  1962 

Price  System  rules  decree  that  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  such  plants  be  curtailed  until 
profits  are  assured.  Consumer  demand  cannot 
be  created  unless  full  employment  is  assured, 
and  conversely,  full  employment  cannot  be  as- 
sured  when   automation   displaces  employees. 
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New  York. 

Automatic  processing  of  checks  is  spreading 
rapidly  among  the  nation's  commercial  banks,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  reported. 

Under  a  uniform  system  developed  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  characters  are 
printed  on  the  bottom  of  the  checks  that  can  be 
"read"  by  electronic  devices.  The  machines  post 
the   checks   automatically   to   customers   accounts. 

The  Federal  Reserve  said  its  current  semi-an- 
nual survey  showed  that  68.3%  of  checks  cleared 
through  the  12  System  banks  carry  the  magnetic 
ink  identification  symbols,  up  from  51.6'v  >i\ 
months  ago  and  36.1%  a  year  ago.  The  Reserve 
handles  nearly  13  million  checks  a  day. 

Wall  St.  Journal,  Aug.  27,  1962 
This  used  to  be  a  job  which  could  use  a 

novice  clerk  of  the  "white  collar  brigade."  The 

percentage  of  automatic  check  sorted  checks  i- 

growing  rapidly. 

*      *      * 

The  days  of  the  grave-diggers  in  Saskatoon  are 
numbered.     As   in   most    other   fields,   the   age   ol 


mechanization  has  reached  down  to  an  occupation 
almost  as  old  as  man  himself. 

The  parks  committee  Tuesday  night  agreed  to 
recommend  the  purchase  of  a  back-hoe  with  a  spe- 
cial bucket  for  use  in  digging  graves.  The  machine 
would  cost  about  $3,200  but  it  was  estimated  the 
cost  would  be  recovered  in  one  year  through  sav- 
ings in  wages. 

The  committee  was  told  that  the  machine  dug 
one  grave  in  20  minutes  whereas  a  grave-digger 
took  all  of  one  day  to  dig  a  similar  grave  in  the 
same  soil  conditions. 

The  city  now  employs  four  grave-diggers.  The 
committee  was  told  that  only  two  would  be  required 
if  the  machine  was  purchased.  The  two  men  would 
be  needed  where  graves  were  dug  near  tombstones 
since  there  would  not  be  room  for  the  machine  to 
maneuver.  Their  work  would  be  confined  mainly 
to  reserved  and  family  plots. 

Len  Harvey,  superintendent,  reported  that  one 
grave-digger  had  been  employed  as  temporary  help 
and  another  was  nearing  retirement  age. 

Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  Nov.  21,  1962 


Growth  of  Power 


Hartford,  Conn. 

\n  $80,000,000  atomic  power  plant  will  be 
built  at  Haddam  Neck,  Conn.,  by  a  newly  formed 
company  comprising  12  New  England  utilities,  it 
was  announced  by  Sherman  R.  Knapp. 

The  new  concern,  called  Connecticut  Yankee 
Atomic  Power  Company,  will  construct  a  500,000- 
kilowatt  plant,  to  be  completed  in  1967,  using  a 
pressurized  water  reactor  to  generate  steam  to 
drive  a  turbo-generator.  This  is  the  same  type  re- 
actor used  by  the  successful  Yankee  Atomic  Elec- 
tric Company  plant  at  Rowe,  Mass. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Dec.  22,  1962 


Wall  St.  Journal  of  Dec.  27,  1962  carried 
a  full  page  advertisement  by  Combustion  En- 
gineering of  the  Eddystone  Station  of  Phila- 
delphia Electric,  stating  that  this  plant  pro- 
duces one  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  from  10 
ounces  of  coal.  Man's  generating  capacity  of 
1/10  HP  seems  rather  futile,  in  comparison. 


Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  (AP) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said  Saturday 
it  has  produced  electricity  from  a  nuclear  power 
plant  that  can  be  moved  on  a  truck  and  can  run 
for  a  year  without  refueling. 

The  AFC  said  it  is  the  smallest  known  reactor 
power  plant  to  produce  electricity.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  by  Aerojet-General  Nucleonics, 
which  developed  the  reactor,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  AEC  here. 

The  15-ton  reactor,  called  the  ML-1,  has  a  mili- 
tary use  in  that  it  can  be  transported  by  truck, 
train  or  cargo  plane  to  remote  sites.  It  could  be 
used  to  provide  electrical  power  for  such  things 
as  field  hospitals,  command  and  communications 
posts,  civil  defense  and  Red  Cross  emergency  sta- 
tions and  radar  stations. 

Officials  said  the  reactor  and  power  conversion 
unit  weight  is  only  15  tons  apiece.  The  reactor  is 
7  feet  tall  and  is  about  25  feet  long.  It  can  be  in 
operation  12  hours  after  it  is  moved  to  a  site,  and 
can  be  moved  to  a  new  place  24  hours  after  being 
shut  down. 
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Aerojet  developed  the  ML-1  for  the  Army  nu- 
clear power  program,  a  joint  project  of  the  AEC 
and  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

An  Aerojet  spokesman  said  the  reactor  was 
tested  successfully  for  the  first  time  Friday  at  the 
AEC's  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  near  here. 
The  ML-1  started  running  at  2:42  p.m.,  he  said, 
and  ran  continuously  until  midnight. 

Officials  said  the  reactor  produced  50  kilo- 
watts of  60  cycle  AC  electricity  during  the  test, 
but  could  produce  300  to  500  kilowatts. 

Aerojet  engineers  said  the  ML-1  should  be 
ready  for  production  in  a  year  or  earlier. 

The  Oregonian,  Sept.  23,  1962 


*      * 


Philadelphia. 

Plans  to  tie  three  major  electric  utility  power 
systems  in  the  mid-Atlantic  area  with  transmission 
lines  and  two  powerplants  at  a  cost  of  $350  million 
were  announced  by  18  big  utilities. 

The  project  includes  building  two  large  power 
plants  in  coal  fields  of  western  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  and  stringing  high-voltage  lines  to 
carry  the  power  to  customers. 

The  program,  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
undertaken  by  the  electric  utility  industry,  was  dis- 
closed by  the  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Maryland  interconnection,  the  Allegheny 
Power  System  and  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York.  Together  they  account  for  15%  of  the  elec- 
tricity sales  by  investor-owned  utilities  in  the  con- 
tinental U.  S. 

The  project,  expected  to  be  completed  by  1968, 
will  include  more  than  600  miles  of  new  500,000- 
volt  transmission  lines  from  near  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  to  near  Philadelphia,  northern  New  Jersey 
and  metropolitan  New  York.  The  lines  will  serve 
as  a  major  high-capacity  link  in  inter-area  pooling 
of  power  with  utility  systems  in  the  West,  North 
and  South.  By  pooling  their  power,  utility  systems 
can  send  surplus  or  cheaper  electricity  from  re- 
gional power  pools  to  other  areas  in  periods  of 
slack  demand. 

The  two  coal  field  power  plants  will  have  a 
total  capacity  of  2,100,000  kilowatts,  or  nearly 
10%  of  the  participating  utilities'  current  total. 
One  will  be  built  35  miles  west  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
the  other  near  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Transmission 
facilities  and  the  first  units  at  the  power  plants  are 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  1967. 

The  new  lines  and  plants  will  provide  power 
for  future  growth,  utility  executives  said.    They 


explained  that  enlarged  interconnections  would 
also  reduce  the  over-all  capacity  reserves  currently 
required.  Several  utilities,  including  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.  and  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co. 
said  the  project,  would  enable  them  to  defer  some 
tentatively  planned  power  units  of  their  own.  Bal- 
timore Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  said  the  plan  would  al- 
low it  to  defer  two  years'  plant  expansion. 

The  utilities  said  the  high-voltage  lines  would 
permit  the  use  of  larger  and  more  economic  gen- 
erating units.  They  added  that  the  coordinated  op- 
eration of  a  larger  power  pool  should  permit  a 
better  balancing  of  power  loads  and  the  more  stra- 
tegic location  of  new  plants  and  lines. 

The  major  power  source  will  be  a  1,600,000- 
kilowatt  plant  costing  $175  million  in  the  coal 
fields  of  Armstrong  and  Indiana  Counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  will  include  two  800,000-kilowatt 
units  and  will  be  called  the  Keystone  Electric  Gen- 
erating Station.  The  first  unit  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
service  in  1967,  the  second  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Rincliffe  said  the  interconnection  power 
pool  had  a  letter  of  understanding  with  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Indiana,  Pa.,  to  supply 
75%  of  coal  requirements  for  the  Keystone  plant. 
The  remaining  25%  will  be  supplied  by  smaller 
companies  in  the  area,  he  said.  Keystone  is  ex- 
pected to  use  more  than  160  million  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  over  its  expected  life,  with  consump- 
tion estimated  up  to  4.7  million  tons  annually  for 
the  first  10  years. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  is  expected  to  come  from 
an  area  within  15  miles  of  the  plant,  much  of  it  by 
conveyor  belt  directly  from  mine  mouth.  A  Gen- 
eral Public  Utilities  official  estimated  the  utilities 
would  save  between  $2  and  $2.50  on  each  ton  of 
fuel  by  transmitting  power  from  the  mine  area  in- 
stead of  paying  coal  hauling  charges  to  metropoli- 
tan plants.  These  charges  currently  run  to  more 
than  $4.50  a  ton. 

The  second  plant,  to  be  built  by  the  Allegheny 
Power  System  at  a  cost  of  $57.5  million,  will  be  a 
500,000-kilowatt  unit  on  the.  Monongahela  River 
near  Morgantown.  It  will  be  in  service  by  1967 
and  will  use  as  much  as  1,350,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year  during  early  years  of  operation  and  more 
than  40  million  tons  over  its  expected  life.  The 
system  has  a  contract  with  Consolidated  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  to  furnish  fuel,  an  official  of  the  sys- 
tem said.  The  system  includes  Monongahela  Power 
Co.,  Potomac  Edison  Co.  and  West  Penn  Power  Co. 

The  plants  will  be  connected  by  500,000-volt 
lines.   One,   costing  $17.5   million,  will   run   130 
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miles  from  Wheeling  to  the  new  plant  near  Mor- 
gantown,  then  to  the  Keystone  plant.  Two  lines 
will  run  from  the  Keystone  plant;  one  will  travel 
225  miles  to  the  Philadelphia  area,  the  other  will 
run  300  miles  to  terminals  in  northern  New  Jersey 
and  metropolitan  New  York.  This  second  circuit 
will  provide  a  tie  between  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Maryland  power  pool  and  the  transmission 
network  interconnecting  New  York  City  and  Con 
Edison  with  upstate  New  York  and  New  England. 

The  two  circuits  will  cost  $100  million  and  will 
be  built  and  owned,  for  the  most  part,  by  utilities 
in  their  own  territories. 

Utility  executives  indicated  plans  were  under 
way  to  expand  the  high-voltage  lines  and  to  co- 
ordinate planning  future  generating  stations.  They 
said  an  initial  step  would  be  an  interconnection  ol 
the  new  500,000-volt  facilities  of  the  Allegheny 
system  with  a  fourth  power  pool,  the  American 
Electric  Power  System  in  Ohio.  Future  moves  also 
contemplated  include  a  tie  between  the  western 
end  of  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland  sys- 
tem and  the  western  end  of  the  New  York  Inte- 
grated Utility  Systems  and  a  possible  connection 
with  a  500,000-volt  system  under  construction  by 
Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co. 

While  the  generation  of  electric  power  at  coal 
fields  will  undoubtedly  have  a  broad  impact  on 
the  fuel  and  transportation  industries,  utility  exe- 
cutives said  there  would  still  be  many  reasons  to 
build  metropolitan  power  plants,  study  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  and  continue  developing  economical 
ways  to  provide  power  in  peak  periods  of  demand. 
Moreover,  they  said,  coal  delivery  by  pipe  lines 
and  integral  trains  is  bound  to  be  considered  in 
utilities'  future  planning. 

Major  railroads  have  been  seeking  to  head  of! 
construction  of  mine-mouth  plants  and  competition 
from  pipelines  and  other  fuels  by  developing  ways 
to  reduce  coal  hauling  costs.  Many  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  so-called  integral  trains,  which 
are  semi-permanently  connected  and  operate  only 
between  one  mine  and  one  customer.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  Railroads,  and  two 
smaller  lines,  proposed  reductions  in  coal-hauling 
rates  earlier  this  month  of  17%  to  20/^r  on  inte- 
gral train  runs  between  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  mines  to  New  York  area  utilities. 
Wall  St.  Journal  Nov.  20,  1962 
*  *  * 
President  Kennedy  Dedicates  Oahe  Dam 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  specifications  and 
purposes  of  the  Oahe  Dam: 


Oahe  Dam  is  the  world's  largest  rolled  earth 
dam.  It  will  be  9,300  feet  long,  and  246  feet  high. 
It  is  made  of  90,000,000  cubic  yards  of  shale  and 
earth  excavated  in  the  vicinity  and  piled  and  com- 
pacted in  the  huge  embankment.  The  dam  diverts 
the  Missouri  River  through  six  massive  outlet  tun- 
nels. Besides  these  outlet  works,  by  which  the  flow 
of  water  can  be  controlled,  the  dam  will  have  a 
chute-type  spillway,  power  facilities  with  installed 
capacity  of  595,000  KW  and  a  250-mile  long 
reservoir.  The  spillway,  outlet  works  and  power 
facilities  will  require  about  1,000,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete. 

The  uses  and  benefits  of  this  project  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  Flood  protection  extending  below  the  dam 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River. 

(b)  Water  for  irrigation  of  large  areas  of  arid 
and  semi-arid  lands,  such  as  a  large  tract 
in  the  James  River  Valley  of  Eastern 
South  Dakota. 

(c)  Water  for  a  nine-foot  navigation  channel 
extending  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  the 
mouth  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

(d)  Augmentation  of  low  flows  to  assure  an 
adequate  water  supply  for  domestic  and 
industrial  uses  and  for  stream  sanitation. 

(e)  Hydro-electric  power  at  a  moderate  cost 
for  distribution  to  a  region  comprising 
several  midwestern  states. 

(f)  Recreational  opportunities  and  wildlife 
conservation  along  its  vast  shore  line. 

Electrical  Workers  Journal,  Nov.  1962 

*      *      * 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 

It  was  the  19th  century  in  this  south-western 
Wisconsin  city  of  5,000  Friday  night. 

The  community  was  forced  to  take  a  step  back- 
ward when  19  employees  of  the  city  owned  electric 
plant  walked  off  their  jobs  and  a  six  hour  and  20 
minute  power  failure  followed,  starting  at 
8:50  p.m. 

The  effects  of  the  power  failure  were  im- 
mediate. 

The  Baraboo-Richland  Center  high  school  foot- 
ball game  was  terminated  at  half  time.  Baraboo 
was  leading  14  to  0.  The  teams  were  playing  for 
second  place  in  the  South  Central  conference. 

A    beauty   queen   was   picked   by   candlelight. 

The  Richland  Center  hospital  switched  over  to 
an  emergency  generating  unit.  Nurses  used  lan- 
terns.   Long  extension  cords  trailed  in  hallways. 
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Fortunately,  no  emergency  operations  were  neces- 
sary. 

Stores  closed,  leaving  citizens  with  no  place  to 
go  to  buy  candles. 

John  Tillou,  the  power  plant  superintendent, 
went  without  sleep  all  night.  His  assistants  in  try- 
ing to  keep  the  plant  running  were  the  water  super- 
intendent and  the  meter  reader. 

It  was  an  Indian  summer  night  so  few  thought 
they  needed  heating  units.  However,  the  lowest 
temperature  reported  early  Saturday  at  the  nearby 
Lone  Rock  weather  station  was  41. 


For  the  most  part,  residents  took  the  step  back- 
ward in  good  spirits.  "What  are  you  lighting 
with?"  was  a  common  street  greeting  Friday  night. 
Police  reported  no  disturbances. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  October  13,  1962 

Incidents  such  as  this  have  happened  in 
many  areas.  While  it  is  in  progress  people  are 
made  aware  of  how  dependent  they  are  on  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  power.  After  it  is  over, 
the  lesson  is  soon  forgotten  that  it  is  the  techni- 
cal people  and  not  the  politicians  who  solve 
their  problems. 


Political  Brinkmanship 


"My  brother  made  a  mistake." 

With  that  frank  statement,  U.  S.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy  took  a  hand  in  negotiations 
to  bring  back  the  1,113  Cuban  invasion  prisoners, 
a  drug  firm  official  said  Monday. 

In  a  conference  with  manufacturers,  Kennedy 
asked  for  donations  of  pharmaceuticals  as  part  of 
the  $53,000,000  worth  of  drugs,  instruments  and 
baby  food  collected  for  liberation  of  the  men  cap- 
tured in  the  unsuccessful  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  — 
the  "mistake"  in  April  1961  —  this  source  said. 

The  drug  firm  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  publicly,  said  the  attorney-general 
told  them  he  was  acting  as  a  private  citizen  in  mak- 
ing the  request. 

Cuba's  Premier  Castro  spelled  out  his  needs  in 
a  thick  catalog,  written  in  Spanish,  he  said.  The 
catalog  listed  the  value  of  requested  items,  in 
wholesale  or  lowest  market  price. 

The  catalog  suggested,  "less  30-per-cent  dis- 
count." 

"We  didn't  know  what  that  meant,  so  we  ig- 
nored it,"  the  official  said.  His  firm  was  one  of 
about  50  contributing  $23,263,000  in  drugs  and 
medical  supplies. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Dec.  26,  1962 
*     *     * 

The  budget  bureau  estimates  the  Cuban  crisis 
will  cost  the  U.  S.  an  estimated  $100,000,000. 

The  bureau  described  its  estimate  yesterday 
as  "the  roughest  kind  of  allowance"  and  said  it 
would  rise  should  the  Caribbean  situation  take  a 
turn  for  the  worse. 

The  estimate  includes  pay  for  the  reserves 
called  to  active  duty,  movement  of  men  and  equip- 


ment to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country,  op- 
eration of  the  Cuban  sea  blockade  and  aerial  sur- 
veilance  of  Cuba. 

Hamilton  Spectator,  Nov.  14,  1962 

'K         *p         *** 

The  average  American  taxpayer  could  wind  up 
footing  the  bill,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  for  the 
ransom  paid  to  Cuba's  Premier  Fidel  Castro  for 
freeing  prisoners  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 

This  was  the  indication  Sunday  after  a  check 
of  tax  reductions  that  will  be  allowed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  (IRS)  to  those  contributing 
food,  drugs  and  medical  supplies  to  the  ransom 
pot,  chiefly  corporations. 

In  fact  it  is  possible  that  a  few  firms  actually 
may  make  a  few  dollars  on  their  contributions. 

IRS,  in  announcing  that  corporations  which 
contributed  to  the  supply  cache  would  get  a  tax 
break,  decided  that  break  would  come  under  a 
1955  ruling  by  the  tax  agency.  Prior  to  that,  cor- 
porations could  deduct  as  contributions  only  cash 
so  expended. 

But  the  1955  rule  expanded  to  include  what 
IRS  called  inventoried  property,  which  can  be 
translated  as  meaning  merchandise.  Also  IRS  held 
that  the  deduction  could  be  based  on  the  retail 
value  of  the  merchandise,  not  what  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce it. 

The  corporate  tax  rate  today  averages  52% 
of  whatever  that  item  sold  for  on  the  open  market. 

The  way  this  works  out,  therefore,  is  that  the 
higher  a  firm's  profit  mark-up  for  its  product,  the 
less  it  could  cost  to  contribute  that  product  to  the 
Cuban  ransom  pot. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Dec.  24,  1962 
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To  this  day  the  90,000  survivors  of  the  Hiro- 
shima atomic  bomb  live  in  a  sort  of  partnership 
with  death,  a  psychiatrist  says. 

They  feel:  "I  almost  died.  I  should  have  died. 
I  am  not  wholly  alive." 

That  was  the  report  Thursday  of  Dr.  Robert 
Lifton  of  Yale  University,  fresh  from  a  41/o-month 
study  of  the  people  devastated  by  the  bomb  17 
years  ago. 

His  report  came  with  others  from  a  panel  of 
researchers  analyzing  how  Americans  are  respond- 
ing to  the  threat  of  nuclear  disaster. 

Dr.  Lifton  told  a  session  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  that  the 
Hiroshima  survivors  —  called  the  Hibakusha,  or 
those  who  were  exposed  to  the  bomb  —  experience 
a  continuing  encounter  with  death. 

The  moment  the  bomb  fell  most  ol  the  Hiro- 
shima victims  felt  "I  am  going  to  die,"  Dr.  Lifton 


said.    Then  for  weeks  they  wandered  through  their 
destroyed  city,  a  scene  of  mass  death. 

Three  to  four  weeks  after  the  bomb,  apparently 
healthy  people  began  suffering  from  radiation 
sickness  and  dying. 

This  brought  a  shocking  realization  that  the 
bomb  had  changed  their  bodies.  Victims  began  to 
bleed  in  the  skin  and  internally.  Some  lost  their 
hair. 

Years  later  —  in  the  period  1948  to  1952  — 
there  was  an  increase  in  leukemia  among  those 
who  had  been  close  to  the  centre  of  the  blast. 

Dr.  Lester  Grinspoon,  Harvard  medical  school 
psychiatrist,  said  Americans  are  living  in  a  time 
when  their  lives  are  threatened,  yet  they  ignore  the 
threat.  One  psychological  mechanism  used  is  denial 
—  the  refusal  to  think  about  threatening  or  dis- 
turbing problems. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Dec.  28,  1962 


Price  System  Operations 


To  scan  the  list  of  advertising  expenditure- 
made  by  the  largest  corporations  in  the  I  S  \.  is  to 
do  something  which  can  set  the  thinking  wheels  in 
motion,  bringing  to  mind  the  good,  common  sense 
ideas  back  to  consumer  cooperation. 

The  100  largest  advertisers  in  the  USA  spent 
$1,723,150,999  to  advertise  their  products  lasl 
year.  That  sum,  so  large  as  to  be  almost  meaning- 
less, is  actually  larger  than  the  total  value  of  fac- 
tory shipments  in  1959  by  Canada's  largest  manu- 
facturing industry  —  the  pulp  and  paper  industr) 
which  produced  shipments  worth  $1,499,585,611 
from  127  establishments. 

But  what  may  seem  peculiar  about  this  massive 
advertising  bill  is  not  its  sheer  size,  but  the  fact 
that  the  largest  expenditures  appear  to  be  in  prod- 
uct lines  which  consumers  need  the  least  convincing 
to  buy. 

Everybody  uses,  so  everybody  buys  soap.  So, 
one  might  think  this  product  needed  little  adver- 
tising. But  not  so  in  the  minds  of  the  manufactur- 
ers! Together,  the  three  largest  soap  companies  in 
the  U.  S.  spent  $212  millions  last  year  to  advertise 
their  products  —  more  than  was  spent  by  the  top 
three  advertisers  of  any  other  type  of  product. 

Consumers,  who  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
to  buy  or  use  soap,  will  hardly  believe  that  the 
$212  millions  was  spent  for  their  benefit  even 
though   it   is   the   poor   but   well-washed   consumer 


who  foots  all  costs  of  making  and  marketing  soap, 
including  the  advertising  bill. 

The  only  principal  left  to  gain  from  the  $212 
millions  expenditures  —  outside  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  TV  stations,  etc.  with  whom 
the  money  is  spent  —  is  the  manufacturer.  He 
wants  to  persuade  consumers  to  buy  HIS  brand, 
not  another  fellow's  brand.  Since  most  soaps  are 
fairly  equal,  the  consumer  really  shouldn't  care 
less  whose  brand  it  is. 

It  makes  an  odd  situation  then  —  three  giant 
soap  companies  use  money  obtained  from  con- 
sumers to  pitch  battle  against  each  other  for  con- 
sumer attention  in  order  to  gain  more  consumers' 
money  through  added  consumer  expense  .  .  .  for 
more  consumers'  money  .  .  .  around  and  around  .  .  . 

The  Co-operative  Consumer,  Nov.  16,  1962 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  National 
Association  of  Advertisers  on  billboards  and 
in  magazines  advertising  costs  the  consumer 
practically  nothing  and  increases  his  standard 
of  living.    Howr  gullible  can  one  get? 

*      *      * 

The  state  of  Illinois,  plagued  by  money  prob- 
lems for  a  year,  decided  Monday  to  supply  contra- 
ceptives free  to  single  mothers  or  married  women 
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on  state  relief  rolls  in  an  attempt  to  cut  welfare 
costs. 

Clergymen,  social  workers  and  state  officials 
have  lined  up  largely  along  denominational  lines 
over  the  action  by  the  Illinois  public  aid  commis- 
sion, the  state's  welfare  body.  Protestants  and  Jews 
mostly  approved  it;  Roman  Catholics  opposed  it. 

The  commission,  in  a  stormy  meeting,  approved 
the  new  version  of  the  birth  control  plan  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  4.  All  four  commissioners  who  opposed  the 
plan  were  Catholics. 

Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  a  Democrat,  has  brought  in- 
creasing pressure  on  the  state  welfare  agency  to 
cut  its  costs. 

About  400,000  of  the  state's  10  million  resi- 
dents receive  some  form  of  state  aid. 

Ten  years  ago  the  two  year  welfare  bill  was 
275  million  dollars.  More  than  631  million  dollars 
has  been  voted  for  the  present  biennium  —  and 
and  that  is  still  not  enough. 

Noting  that  50,000  mothers  received  aid  to 
dependent  children,  commission  Chairman  Arnold 
Maremont  argued  that  preventing  more  children 
from  being  born  and  getting  on  aid  to  dependent 
children  lists  would  save  Illinois  30  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

"Assuming  the  birth  daily  in  Illinois  of  15 
illegitimately  born  infants  requiring  public  sup- 
port," Maremont  has  said,  "we  are  creating  a 
liability  of  $105,000  a  day.  If  adequate  birth  con- 
trol advice  and  assistance  avoided  80%  of  these 
births,  we  are  saving  $80,000  a  day." 

Opponents  of  the  plan  centered  their  fire  on 
the  distribution  of  contraceptives  to  single  women 
and  wives  whose  husbands  had  deserted  them. 

Commissioner  James  M.  Cleary  of  Winnetka, 
who  led  the  opposition,  argued  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  subsidise  the  "crimes  of  adultery,  for- 
nication and  prostitution." 

The  plan  provides  that  contraceptives  and  birth 
control  information  will  be  given  to  relief  recip- 
ients only  upon  their  request. 

Relief  recipients  who  are  unwed  mothers  or 
married  women  with  or  without  children  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  contraceptives. 

Single  women  without  children  are  not. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  Dec.  4,  1962 


With    Alice    in    Wonderland 

"Growth,  it  is  wonderful,"  exclaimed  the  Gov- 
ernment economist,  sipping  champagne  with  evi- 


dent pleasure.  "You  see,  it  is  not  what  the  country 
can  do  for  you,  it  is  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try. I  did  my  bit  by  using  the  money  freed  by  tax 
reduction  to  buy  good  American  champagne.  That 
helps  growth." 

"Why  does  that  contribute  to  growth?"  in- 
quired a  serious-looking  listener.  The  economist 
gave  him  a  withering  look.  "Why,  as  everyone 
knows  it  increases  the  Gross  National  Product," 
he  replied.  "That  is  growth." 

At  the  mention  of  GNP,  there  was  a  respectful 
silence  in  the  room. 

"Would  it  be  proper,"  asked  another  individ- 
ual, "for  me  to  use  my  tax  savings  to  repay  a  bank 
debt?" 

"Of  course  not,"  the  economist  replied  conde- 
scendingly. "That  would  be  a  Keynesian  leakage. 
That  destroys  money.  That  does  not  help  growth." 

"Should  the  deficit  resulting  from  tax  reduc- 
tion be  financed  by  selling  securities  to  investors?" 
timidly  inquired  another  listener. 

"How  ridiculous,"  responded  the  economist, 
"you  don't  understand  the  miracle  of  modern 
money.  Commercial  banks  need  no  money.  They 
create  money  by  a  stroke  of  a  pen.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  too,  create  money  by  a  stroke  of  a 
pen.  The  pen  is  not  only  mightier  than  the  sword; 
it  takes  the  place  of  taxes,  it  takes  the  place  of 
savings,  it  causes  interest  rates  to  decline." 

"But  why  should  interest  rates  fall?"  inquired 
a  doubting  Thomas. 

The  response  came  slowly  and  pedantically: 
"With  a  stroke  of  a  pen  the  Reserve  Banks  create 
high-powered  money,  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen  com- 
mercial banks  multiply  this  high-powered  money 
into  every-day  money.  Money  is  the  seed  of  money, 
money  begets  money,  no  population  control  here." 

"But,"  persisted  the  doubting  Thomas,  "Are 
we  never  to  balance  the  budget?" 

"Simply  one  of  our  grandfathers'  myths.  A 
balanced  budget  is  a  drag  on  growth."  Then  the 
Government  economist  added:  "We  have  budgets 
for  every  occasion:  Administrative,  cash,  income 
and  capital.  They  meet  every  need,  they  win  every 
vote." 

"But  will  not,"  asked  another,  "a  large  deficit 
cause  foreigners  to  lose  confidence  in  the  dollar?" 

"Not  at  all.  The  balance  of  payments  deficit 
gives  the  foreigner  dollars.  With  these  he  buys 
Government  obligations.  One  deficit  finances  an- 
other. I  regret  that  I  have  only  two  deficits  to  give 
to  my  country." 
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The  questioner  was  not  wholly  satisfied  and 
put  still  another  query. 

"I  was  in  France  a  few  years  ago  and  found 
that  the  budgetary  deficit  did  not  help  the  franc." 

"Oh,"  declared  the  economist,  looking  at  him 
pityingly,  "the  franc  is  not  a  key  currency.  Deficits 
help  only  key  currencies.  The  duty  of  non-key 
currencies  is  to  key  in  with  the  dollar.  We  swap 
dollars  for  francs,  we  swap  dollars  for  marks,  we 
swap  dollars  for  guilders,  we  swap  where  we  can. 
'Tis  Gresham's  law  in  reverse." 


All  of  the  bystanders  gazed  in  amazement  at 
the  erudition  of  the  economist.  Finally  one  of  them 
exclaimed:  If  a  little  deficit  is  a  good  thing,  why 
not  bigger  deficits?" 

"Now  you  understand  the  new  economics," 
exclaimed  the  Government  economist  as  he  drained 
his  champagne  glass. 

by  B.  H.  Beckhart,  professor  of 
banking  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  Columbia  University. 
Wall  St.  Journal,  Jan.  14,  1963 


New  Processes  and  Machines 


The  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Washington,  D.  C.  will  inaugurate  another 
service  for  its  customers  in  the  early  fall.  It  is 
called  the  "Bellboy"  which  is  a  new  concept  for 
signaling  a  person  who  is  away  from  his  telephone, 
and  it  works  like  this:  When  the  number,  assigned 
to  your  "Bellboy,"  is  dialed  on  a  seven  digit  local 
or  a  ten  digit  basis  Irom  any  telephone,  a  recorded 
announcement  from  the  central  office  will  inform 
the  calling  party  that  the  "Bellboy"  receiver  will 
be  signaled,  whereupon  the  calling  party  may  im- 
mediately hang  up.  A  signal  will  be  transmitted 
from  each  radio  transmitter.  These  are  located  so 
that  their  signals  will  blanket  the  Metropolitan 
Area.  The  signal  will  be  sent  a  total  of  three  times, 
at  30  second  intervals.  The  signal  will  actuate  only 
the  particular  receiver  whose  number  corresponds 
to  the  number  dialed.  The  alerting  tone  is  a  signal 
to  the  person  being  paged  to  call  his  home,  office 
or  other  reporting  location. 

The  "Bellboy"  receiver  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  telephone  company  and  carried  by  each 
customer,  is  about  five  and  three-quarters  inches 
long,  two  and  three-eights  wide  and  seven-eight.-- 
inches  thick  and  weighs  but  10  ounces.  The  re- 
ceiver is  fully  transistorized  and  is  powered  by  a 
self-contained  rechargeable  battery.  The  erection 
of  one  of  several  "Bellboy"  antennas  was  on  top 
of  the  penthouse  on  the  main  telephone  exchange 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  H.  P.  Foley  Company  with  Brother 
Steve  LaScola  in  charge.  Brother  Arthur  McKnew 
took  care  of  the  high  climbing  on  the  mast  (he 
surely  is  getting  up  in  the  world!)  on  this  "thir- 
teen" story  building,  while  brother  "Big  John" 
Wege,  Jr.  did  the  work  on  the  roof. 

The  Electrical  Workers'  Journal,  Sept.  1962 


General  Electric  Co.  said  it  has  developed  a 
new  technique  for  making  synthetic  diamonds  that 
has  "extremely  important  scientific  implications." 

GE  first  announced  on  Feb.  15,  1955,  that  its 
scientists  had  succeeded  in  producing  man-made 
diamonds.  Industrial  diamonds,  which  had  to  be 
imported  before  GE  discovered  how  to  produce 
them,  are  considered  important  to  national  defense. 
I  .  S.  industry  uses  more  than  two  tons  of  diamonds 
for  cutting,  grinding  and  polishing  each  year. 

GE's  original  method  for  making  diamonds 
was  to  subject  ordinary  graphite  to  pressures  equal 
to  those  240  miles  beneath  the  earth's  crust  and 
to  temperatures  nearly  half  as  hot  as  the  10,000- 
degree  heat  on  the  sun's  surface.  Vital  to  the 
process  was  a  molten  metal  catalyst,  which  ac- 
celerated a  chemical  reaction  inside  the  apparatus 
that  made  the  diamonds. 

Now,  however,  as  a  result  of  "new  techniques" 
developed  by  Dr.  Francis  P.  Bundy  of  the  GE  Re- 
search Laboratory,  "it  has  become  possible  to 
achieve  pressures  and  temperatures  so  high  that 
the  metal  catalyst  is  no  longer  needed,"  according 
to  the  company. 

This  "direct  transition"  of  graphite  to  diamond 
was  announced  in  Schenectady  by  Dr.  Bundy  and 
Dr.  Buy  Suits,  a  GE  vice-president  and  director  of 
research,  at  a  conference  of  professors  of  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering  from  leading  U.  S.  col- 
leges and  universities. 

A  GE  spokesman  said  it  was  too  early  to  say 
if  the  company  planned  to  use  the  new  experi- 
mental technique  for  producing  synthetic  dia- 
monds, or  if  the  new  method  might  conceivably 
lower  the  cost  of  diamonds  to  customers. 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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HOW  IS  BUSINESS? 


This  article  was  first  published  in  The  Northwest  Technocrat  in  October  of  1958. 
It  could  just  as  well  have  been  written  in  January  of  1963  for  there  has  been  no 
apparent  changes  in  the  thinking  and  acting  of  the  American  public. 


The  major  preoccupation  of  Americans  in  gen- 
eral is  business;  that  is,  the  selling  of  something 
for  money.  Even  the  laborer  is  in  the  business  of 
selling  man-hours.  The  concepts  and  practices  of 
business  are  taught  to  the  young  at  a  very  tender 
age.  Some  learn  exceedingly  well  and,  having  no 
other  commodity  to  sell,  they  sell  obedience.  Furth- 
er, they  soon  learn  to  deliver  a  shoddy  quality  of 
this  'merchandise'  and  to  charge  all  that  the  'mar- 
ket' will  pay.  Having  learned  this  lesson,  the  young 
American  is  well  on  the  way  to  being  qualified  for 
the  'American  Way  of  Life'  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. The  features  of  business  enterprise  pervade 
the  whole  society  and  characterize  our  social 
ideals. 

When  you  ask  another  American,  no  matter 
how  old  or  how  young,  'How's  business?'  you  are 
referring  to  something  close  to  his  heart.  It  makes 
him  feel  that  you  are  his  buddy.  'How's  business?' 
is  a  most  appropriate  greeting. 

One's  success  at  business  is  a  matter  of  pride 
and  prestige;  hence,  one  is  inclined  to  state  his 
business  conditions  in  terms  that  are  much  more 
rosy  than  strict  respect  for  realism  would  permit. 
However,  we  as  businessmen  make  one  regular 
exception  in  this  behavior  tendency:  for  the  tax 
assessor,  we  have  a  tale  of  unutterable  woe.  But, 
then,  that  is  in  the  interest  of  our  business;  be- 
cause, if  one  can  evade  taxes  or  other  assessments, 
it  is  as  good  as  earning  profits.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  it  is  customary  for  us  to  exhibit  a 
facade  of  business  success.  We  also  like  to  boast 
about  the  sharp  deals  and  the  deceptions  we  have 
successfully  pulled  off.  Therefore,  when  you  ask 
your  neighbor  or  acquaintance  'How's  business?' 
you  are  not  likely  to  get  a  straight  answer. 

Since  much  of  the  businessman's  talent  extends 
into  the  fields  of  bluff  and  pretense,  he  knows  that 
he  is  not  as  successful  as  he  would  have  others  be- 
lieve. He  has  troubles  that  he  would  like  to  talk 
about  in  places  where  his  business  prestige  is  not 
at  stake.    Hence,  to  those  who  have  his  confidence 


and  to  whom  he  does  not  have  to  maintain  pretense 
for  business  reasons,  the  typical  American  is  eager 
to  unburden  his  soul  and  elaborate  on  the  bad 
luck  and  shortcomings  that  beset  his  business.  But, 
even  then,  he  protects  his  own  ego  by  fixing  the 
blame  on  the  incompetence  or  mischief  of  others. 

Over  recent  years,  there  has  developed  a  grad- 
ual change  in  emphasis  with  respect  to  business. 
Business  interests  and  practices  are  assuming  a 
more  dominant  part  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
More  and  more  of  our  activities  and  interests  are 
becoming  tied  in  with  business  dealing.  And  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  separate 
what  we  do  from  the  evaluations  of  commerce.  At 
almost  every  turn  we  make,  money  changes  hands. 

Up  until  recently,  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  any  area  was  involved  in  basic  production — 
agriculture,  timbering,  fishing,  mining,  manufac- 
turing and  processing.  They  contributed  directly 
to  the  physical  wealth  of  the  area,  albeit  on  a  small 
scale  and  by  difficult  means.  This  wealth  supplied 
the  physical  needs  of  the  people.  Those  who  did 
not  contribute  to  production  directly,  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  society  indirectly  or  they  lived 
off  it  parasitically,  at  least  saprophytically.  Some 
were  engaged  in  necessary  services,  hence  were 
essential  functionaries  in  the  society.  Others,  be- 
cause of  age,  youth,  disinclination,  or  incapacity, 
were  carried  as  dependents.  Others  lived  off  the 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears  of  the  community;  they 
were  the  parasites.  Others  were  'kept'  by  the  para- 
sites or  by  the  accumulated  wealth  of  deceased 
parasites;  they  were  the  saprophytes.  But  the  great 
majority  worked  in  production. 

The  physical  wealth  of  an  area  is  still  the  base 
for  human  welfare.  Its  production  still  constitutes 
most  of  the  essential  functioning  in  the  area;  the 
rest  is  accounted  for  by  service  functions  and  by 
the  required  administration  procedures.  That 
which  contributes  to  the  welfare,  efficiency,  and 
joy  of  the  population  may  be  classed  as  socially 
useful;  that  which  detracts  from,  or  fails  to  con- 
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tribute  toward,  welfare,  efficiency,  and  joy  may  be 
classed  as  socially  destructive.  In  the  latter  cate- 
gory fall  nearly  all  business  enterprise,  finance, 
politics,  advertising,  and  accounting.  It  involves 
more  than  half  the  employment  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  Any  activity  whose  primary 
objective  is  the  redistribution  or  manipulation  of 
monetary  wealth  may  be  regarded  as  a  social  defi- 
cit, and  without  it,  we  may  assume,  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  the  society  would  be  improved. 
Most  such  activity  is  covered  by  the  term  'business.' 
Thus  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  whatever  is 
good  for  business  is  bad  for  the  people. 

At  present  only  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
physical  wealth.  Even  so,  only  a  fraction  of  these 
are  engaged  in  production  as  primary  producers. 
Most  of  them  merely  sell  their  man-hours  to  cor- 
porations which,  in  turn,  administer  the  produc- 
tion. For  most  Americans,  the  sale  of  man-hours, 
whether  in  production  or  not,  is  merely  incidental 
to  the  acquisition  of  money.  For  most  of  the  em- 
ployer corporations,  production  is  only  incidental 
to  business  enterprise. 

Dependence   on   the    Marketplace 

The  great  majority  of  American  people  no 
longer  have  direct  access  to  the  sources  of  the 
things  they  live  by.  They  must  negotiate  for  those 
things  in  the  marketplace.  This  applies  even  to 
those  people  who  are  still  working  at  the  sources 
ol  production;  for,  their  easy  access  to  goods  is  >o 
limited  as  to  variety  that  their  dependence  on  the 
marketplace  for  all  their  other  requirements  places 
them  in  about  the  same  position  as  the  people  who 
are   far  removed   from  any  source  of  production. 

In  modern  times,  dependence  on  business  for 
the  maintenance  of  life  has  grown  in  degree  and 
extent.  With  the  efficient  application  of  technology 
to  the  means  of  production,  the  small  independent 
producer  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Small  farmers, 
for  example,  are  going  out  of  the  farming  business 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  More  Americans  left  the 
iarm  in  1957  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  small 
independent  miner,  logger,  fisherman,  and  crafts- 
man are  being  engulfed  or  smothered  by  large  cor- 
porate enterprise.  The  self-sufficiency  of  the  old 
pioneer  homestead  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now,  we 
are  all  dependent  in  the  extreme  on  business  enter- 
prise for  nearly  everything  that  affects  our  pur- 
suits of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness;  and  the  com- 
promises of  business  expediency  regulate  our  con- 
duct.   If  you  would  work  for  a  corporation,  hold 


membership  in  a  labor  union,  sell  merchandise  to 
the  public,  or  sell  sermons  to  churchgoers,  you 
dare  not  take  an  intellectual  position  or  engage  in 
conduct  which  is  deemed  harmful  to  business  en- 
terprise. 

The  one  thing  that  is  deemed  most  harmful  to 
business  is  collective  enterprise  for  mutual  benefit. 
Collectivism  takes  too  many  short-cuts  through  the 
tangle  of  business  enterprise  and  by-passes  too 
many  markups  and  pay-offs.  No  group  or  sect  can 
engage  in  collectivism  for  mutual  benefit  on  this 
Continent  with  immunity.  Even  the  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  sect  known  as  the  Hutterites,  which  prac- 
tices an  efficient  form  of  collective  living,  is  under 
persecution  by  all  the  upholders  of  business  enter- 
prise, from  the  federal  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  down. 

Science  and  technology  work  to  make  life  eas- 
ier and  more  pleasant  for  us;  but  business  and 
politics  operate  so  as  to  make  living  more  restric- 
tive and  complicated. 

As  a  matter  of  social  'progress,'  business  has 
become  our  way  of  life.  We  tend  to  evaluate  every- 
thing in  terms  of  monetary  equivalents,  including 
our  time.  We  feel  that  we  are  'wasting  money'  if 
hi1  tail  to  use  our  time  profitably.  The  acquisition 
of  money  or  the  enhancement  of  the  monetary 
value  of  the  things  we  own  has  become  a  passion 
if  not  a  mania.  We  tend  to  allocate  our  time  and 
rl  fort  so  as  to  bring  the  maximum  return  in  money. 
We  modify  our  own  behavior  and  that  of  our  fami- 
lies to  conform  with  the  patterns  approved  by  the 
business  world.  We  tend  to  exceed  the  capacity  of 
our  economic  means  in  order  to  pretend  to  the 
neighbors  that  we  are  greater  business  successes 
than  we  really  are.  The  bourgeois  way  of  life  has 
become  the  American  ideal. 

Even  after  the  American  'businessman'  has  ac- 
quired sufficient  fortune  to  maintain  him  in  com- 
fort for  the  rest  of  his  days  on  earth  and  to  bury 
him  in  style,  he  is  still  impelled  to  risk  his  fortune 
and  health,  and  to  expend  his  time,  effort,  and 
peace  of  mind,  to  continue  in  the  business  struggle. 
Fart  of  it  is  due  to  habit  fixation,  but  a  large  part 
is  due  to  the  fear  of  being  socially  disdained  as  a 
'quitter.' 

If  one  is  not  actively  engaged  in  business,  re- 
gardless of  his  circumstances,  he  is  supposed  to 
feel  that  he  is  lacking  in  'character';  and,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  mitigating  circumstances  may  be,  so- 
ciety (that  is,  the  neighbors)  consider  him  some- 
what of  a  renegade.  People  who  are  retired  assume 
more  social  respectability  if  they  have  their  retire- 
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ment  funds  'working'  for  them  in  some  business 
enterprise  and  if  they  pick  up  a  few  odd  jobs  now 
and  then.  Even  severely  handicapped  persons  are 
expected  to  do  something  for  a  living. 

In  order  for  one  to  be  a  business  success,  one 
must  somehow  get  money  from  other  people.  The 
manner  of  getting  it  is  secondary  to  its  actual  ac- 
quisition. In  America,  all  money  is  green  regard- 
less of  its  source.  It  is  far  more  honorable  to  be  a 
gangster  than  to  be  a  bum.  (A  bum  is  a  person 
without  visible  means  of  support;  that  is,  without 
profitable  business  connections.) 

The  degree  and  amount  of  business  success  in 
the  community  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole  de- 
pend on  how  much  money  is  available  for  'circu- 
lation.' The  more  money  there  is  and  the  more  it 
circulates,  the  more  business  there  is  and  the  more 
prosperity.  Everyone  is  eager  to  get  more  money 
and  to  put  it  into  circulation.  Anyone  who  happens 
to  have  money  is  fair  game  for  all  who  are  in  the 
business  of  getting  money.  The  merchants,  gam- 
blers, investors,  swindlers,  hi-jackers,  laborers,  job- 
seekers,  and  peddlers  of  goods  and  services  of  all 
kinds  are  impatient  to  get  it  away  from  him.  The 
automobile  merchants  have  been  particularly  ag- 
gressive this  past  summer.  If  business  prosperity 
is  slackening  off,  it  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  'willing 
workers.' 
Attempts  to  Manipulate 

During  the  Great  Depression,  money  was 
scarce  and  business  was  bad.  Nobody  wanted  it 
that  way,  least  of  all  our  business  and  political 
leaders.  They  were  as  desperate  as  a  family  whose 
television  has  gone  off  in  the  middle  of  an  exciting 
program  and  who  proceeds  to  slap  and  bang  the 
television  set  around  in  the  hope  that  it  will  start 
up  again.  After  various  astute  attempts  to  manipu- 
late the  national  economy,  such  as  the  revaluation 
of  gold,  destruction  of  'surpluses,'  wholesale  relief 
programs  for  individuals  and  corporations  as  well 
as  for  the  major  business  blocs,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  public  works  programs,  they  still  were  un- 
able to  do  more  than  hold  the  economy  at  a  mini- 
mal level.  Prosperity  did  finally  return,  but  only 
after  the  injection  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  new 
dollars  into  the  system.  It  took  World  War  II  to 
provide  the  motive  and  the  means  for  such  gigantic 
injections. 

Where  did  all  this  new  money  come  from?  Ii 
was  created  out  of  nothing.  It  was  money  created 
out  of  nothing  which  brought  business  prosperity 
and  individual  success  to  millions  of  Americans 
during  and  since  the  war.  On  the  whole,  Americans 


considered  the  war  a  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  a 
business  boom. 

The  evolution  of  money  is  an  interesting  his- 
torical study.  Very  briefly,  it  progressed  through 
the  following  steps:  The  first  and  most  primitive 
manner  of  doing  business  was  by  the  direct  ex- 
change of  physical  goods  or  services.  Since  there 
was  no  standard  of  value  or  medium  of  exchange, 
this  involved  mutual  agreement  regarding  equiva- 
lent values.  The  second  step  came  into  being  with 
the  standardization  of  values  in  terms  of  some  one 
commodity  in  general  use,  albeit  the  standard  was 
subject  to  wide  fluctuations  depending  on  the  de- 
gree of  scarcity  and  desire.  Next,  the  standard  was 
switched  to  some  scarce  metal.  This  was  physi- 
cally stable,  was  of  relatively  small  size,  and  could 
be  made  into  precise  units  of  weight.  But  the  metal 
was  not,  in  most  instances,  usable  as  such  by  the 
possessor.  Its  value  lay  in  its  acceptance  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  for  other  goods  or  services  which 
were  of  direct  use.  The  fourth  step  was  the  issu- 
ance of  paper  certificates  which  represented  speci- 
fied amounts  of  certain  scarce  metals,  usually  gold 
or  silver,  and  which  were  redeemable  in  those 
metals.  The  fifth  step  was  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates which  had  no  backing  other  than  the  promise 
of  the  issuer.  The  issuer  may  or  may  not  have  gold 
or  other  goods  of  equivalent  value  on  hand.  The 
last  phase  of  this  step  is  the  issuance  of  papers 
which  are  presumed  to  represent  money;  such  as 
checks,  promissory  notes,  debentures,  stocks,  credit 
slips.  These  are  often  no  more  than  mere  promises 
to  pay  at  some  future  time.  They  may  or  may  not 
include  the  payment  of  interest  —  a  sort  of  bribe 
to  entice  the  receiver  to  take  the  risk  of  accepting 
them.  Sometimes,  these  promises  to  pay  are  re- 
deemable only  in  new  promises  to  pay. 

Thus,  money  can  be  in  the  form  of  physical 
goods  or  it  can  be  completely  illusory  or  any  stage 
in  between.  The  status  of  most  money  in  the  United 
States  today  is  that  of  illusory  notations.  This  is 
the  kind  of  money  with  which  most  Americans  do 
business.  Its  value  is  determined  by  the  willingness 
of  the  receivers  in  general  to  accept  it. 

In  the  United  States,  monetary  inflation  has 
been  very  modest  since  the  depression.  Most  things 
cost  no  more  than  two  to  five  times  what  they  did 
during  the  1930s.  As  inflation  goes,  'that  is  noth- 
ing!' On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  huge 
amplification  of  credit.  Almost  anyone  is  able  to 
create  credit  money  by  simply  signing  a  piece  of 
paper.  For  example,  he  can  buy  a  home,  a  car,  a 
household  gadget,  or  a  suit  of  clothes  with  money 
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he  does  not  have;  he  creates  money  by  signing  a 
paper  promise  to  pay.  The  individual  does  it;  cor- 
porations do  it;  municipalities  do  it;  and  the  fed- 
eral government  does  it. 

This  illusory  or  fictitious  money  is  just  as  good 
to  do  business  with  as  gold  so  long  as  confidence 
in  the  promises  back  of  it  is  maintained.  Insofar 
as  the  whole  economy  is  concerned,  it  is  better 
than  gold;  for,  there  is  more  of  it  and  it  is  more 
easily  obtained  and  transferred.  So  long  as  con- 
fidence can  be  sustained,  credit  is  virtual  wealth 
—  a  usable  form  of  money.  When  confidence  fails, 
the  promises  to  pay  (currency,  debt  certificates, 
credit  notations)  lose  value  and  may  even  become 
worthless.  When  that  happens,  the  economy  ha- 
to  start  over  and  build  up  a  new  structure  of  values 
from  a  physical  basis;  or  it  may  receive  injections 
of  outside  credit. 
Promise   to    Pay 

The  federal  government  of  the  I  idled  State-  i 
in  the  position  of  having  to  redeem  some  eight) 
billion  dollars  of  debt  certificates  each  year  - —  pa- 
per promises  to  pay.  It  does  this  by  issuing  urn 
promises  to  pay;  it  does  not  have  that  kind  of  haul 
cash.  Since  the  customers  for  these  new  promises 
to  pay  are  getting  harder  to  come  by,  the  govern- 
ment is  forced  to  sell  the  promises  to  the  big  bank- 
in  the  form  of  short-term  notes.  The  banks  are 
presently  willing  to  take  them  up  for  three  reasons: 
To  collect  the  interest  which  the  government  pays; 
to  expand  their  own  credits  (on  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernment notes  on  deposit) ;  and  to  uphold  the  value 
ol  fictitious  money  on  which  their  banking  insti- 
tutions are  built. 

At  present,  fictitious  money  is  easy  to  Create 
while,  at  the  same  time,  everyone's  business  aspira- 
tions demand  more  and  more  of  it.  Business,  al- 
though somewhat  apprehensive  about  the  future, 
is  eager  to  encourage  new  injections  of  credit  into 
the  system  —  through  Longer  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  lower  down  payments  and  longer  periods  of 
payment  on  credit  purchases,  higher  wages,  ami 
upgrading  of  inventory  and  property  values.  All  ol 
this  is  contributing  to  general  inflation:  but  it  is 
also  contributing  to  higher  figures  on  the  balance 
sheets,  and  figures  are  what  business  uses  as  it- 
index  of  success. 

During  the  depression,  an  average  worker  was 
glad  to  get  $20  per  week.  Then,  he  could  get  but- 
ter for  25c  per  pound  and  certain  grades  of  steak 
for  20c.  Now,  he  can  get  around  $80  per  week  and 
he  pays  80c  for  butter  and  a  dollar  or  more  for 
steak.  He  is  ahead,  monetarily,  only  if  he  substi- 


tutes oleo  for  butter  and  hamburger  (ground  from 
old  bulls  and  dairy  cows)  for  steak.  If  the  Ameri- 
can worker  would  accept  the  same  standards  he 
had  during  the  depression,  he  could,  on  the  aver- 
age, be  a  little  ahead  of  the  game  (providing  his 
job  holds  up).  But  the  general  tendency  has  been 
to  advance  to  higher  standards  and  greater  rela- 
tive costs  with  each  increase  in  dollar  income.  As 
a  result,  many  consumers  find  themselves  spending 
more  money  than  they  have  coming  in.  The  dif- 
ference is  made  up  by  the  issuance  of  promissory 
paper. 
Confidence   in   the   System 

I  lie  I  nited  States  has  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity ol  a  trillion  dollars  of  paper  values  (debts)  in 
circulation  and  on  deposit.  This  has  been  built  up 
out  of  confidence  in  the  economic  system  of  busi- 
ness enterprise,  backed  by  the  physical  resources 
which  supply  our  economy. 

It  would  be  a  national  calamity  of  the  fir.-! 
magnitude  if  this  confidence  should  suddenly  col- 
la  pse,  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  demand  that 
the  debt  certificates  be  redeemed  in  a  hurry.  There 
would  be  the  greatest  wave  of  suicides  that  any 
country  has  ever  experienced.  To  the  business  ego, 
failure  is  worse  than  death.  Every  agency  of  the 
government,  institutional  finance,  and  corporate 
enterprise  i>  on  guard  with  all  its  resources  to  pre- 
vent such  a  loss  of  confidence.  They  know  from 
the  dark  days  of  October  1929  that  confidence 
can  be  quickly  and  badly  shaken:  and  they  know 
that  the  present  situation  is  far  more  tenuous  and 
potentially  catastrophic  than  was  the  situation  in 
1920. 

\l  the  -tart  of  the  Great  Depression,  there  was 
a  broad  and  substantial  cushion  of  small  farms, 
cheap  homes,  and  small  shops  to  support  a  large 
block  of  the  population,  albeit  at  a  reduced  stand- 
ard of  living.  But  now,  with  rented  or  heavily  mort- 
gaged homes,  vital  dependence  on  chain  grocenc- 
for  food,  and  almost  full  dependence  on  other  mer- 
chants for  the  remaining  necessities,  a  depression 
would  hit  with  greater  force  and  affect  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  people.  The  only  cushion  they 
have  is  that  of  certain  paper  promises  in  the  form 
of  unemployment  compensation,  social  security,  re- 
lief, and  insurance.  Even  if  these  promises  were 
able  to  hold  up,  they  are  good  for  only  a  limited 
time  and  usually  provide  mere  subsistence. 

One  may  well  ask:  If  we  have  come  this  far  in 
our  quest  for  prosperity  on  fictitious  wealth,  what 
is  to  prevent  our  continuing  indefinitely?  What  is 
to  prevent  our  going  to  even  greater  heights  of 
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prosperity  and  success?  The  principal  hazards  tu 
this  hope  lie  in  two  quite  different  directions. 

One  hazard  is  psychological.  In  order  to  create 
money  out  of  nothing,  one  must  demonstrate  his 
probable  capacity  to  redeem  it  at  some  future  time. 
Or  if  one  can  present  a  case  of  such  desperate  need 
for  it  that  it  constitutes  a  life  and  death  matter, 
one  may  be  able  to  gain  a  certain  degree  of  spe- 
cial consideration  from  the  creditors.  This  has 
only  limited  application  insofar  as  individuals  and 
families  are  concerned.  The  federal  government, 
under  the  emergency  of  war  or  threat  of  war,  is  the 
only  agency  that  can  capitalize  on  the  emergency 
factor  to  any  great  extent.  For  most  other  eco- 
nomic entities,  the  tendency  is  to  turn  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  help  in  time  of  emergency.  To  date, 
the  government  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  suit- 
able psychological  atmosphere  for  large-scale  debl 
creation  only  through  war  and  alleged  threats  of 
imminent  war.  Under  war  emergencies,  the  gov- 
ernment has  an  additional  device  at  its  command; 
it  can  compel  acceptance  of  its  debt  certificates  by 
citizens  and  institutions.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
the  threat  of  war  is  insufficient  to  uphold  the  debt 
structure,  an  actual  war  will  be  instigated  to  save 
the  system. 

The  psychological  factor  is  aggravated  by  a 
number  of  contradictions  within  the  Price  System 
itself.  For  one  thing,  it  is  necessary  for  business 
enterprise  to  mark  up  the  price  of  goods  for  the 
sake  of  profit;  hence,  under  balanced  operations, 
more  is  taken  out  of  the  system  than  is  put  back 
in.  Only  through  continual  expansion  of  business 
is  this  discrepancy  apparently  overcome. 

However,  the  psychological  factor  is  the  lesser 
of  the  two  major  obstacles  to  permanent  prosperity 
based  on  debt.  The  other  and  more  critical  factor 
is  that  of  physical  resources.  It  so  happens  that 
prosperity  is  also  based  on  such  crude  things  as 
iron  ore,  coal,  petroleum,  non-ferrous  metal  ores, 
uranium,  and  mineral  fertilizers.  For  the  most 
part,  these  resources  are  irreplaceable.  Every  ton 
that  is  used  is  gone  forever.  The  total  supplies  are 
limited;  and,  already,  we  are  running  into  serious 
shortages  in  the  United  States.  Only  by  looting  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  America  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  rapid  dissipation  of  several  significant  re- 
sources. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  go 
to  war  to  plunder  the  resources  of  other  areas  or 
face  impoverishment.  Our  own  supplies  of  petro- 
leum, iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  aluminum, 


tin,  tungsten,  sulphur,  and  a  number  of  other  min- 
erals are  becoming  deficient  within  our  national 
domain,  and  these  are  getting  progressively  scarcer 
relatively  to  our  needs.  At  the  same  time,  other 
nations  are  becoming  industrialized  and  will  re- 
quire all  the  resources  they  have,  and  more.  With- 
out resources,  American  business  would  be  in  a 
very  bad  way.  Since  all  of  us  are  dependent  on 
business,  that  means  each  individual  is  due  to  suf- 
fer economic  curtailment  and  possible  early  pri- 
vation. 

So,  when  Americans  ask  the  question,  'How  is 
business?'  it  has  deeper  significance  than  merely 
day-to-day  success  in  buying  and  selling.  They 
may  not,  as  individuals,  be  aware  of  it;  but,  just 
the  same,  the  disintegrating  factors  are  eating 
away  at  the  system  relentlessly,  week  after  week 
and  year  after  year.  Most  heads  of  consumer  units 
depend  on  jobs  for  their  economic  security.  With- 
out a  job,  they  would  quickly  sink  into  desperate 
circumstances.  If  it  doesn't  happen  to  too  many, 
the  society  can  carry  them  on  an  insurance  or  re- 
lief basis.  But  if  we  should  have  some  fifteen  mil- 
lion unemployed  again,  the  burden  would  become 
intolerable.  It  would  mean  that  the  concepts  and 
practices  of  business  enterprise  would  have  to 
undergo  drastic  revision  if  not  outright  repudi- 
ation. 

Let  us  briefly  summarize  the  trends  which  spell 
doom  for  business: 

The  first  in  importance  is  the  depletion  of  vital 
resources  which  are  needed  to  provide  a  physical 
basis  for  commerce. 

The  second  factor  is  technological  efficiency, 
which  produces  abundance  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminates  jobs.  Lack  of  jobs  diminishes  consumer 
purchasing  power.  Abundance  destroys  scarcity 
values. 

The  third  factor  is  slowdown  of  expansion. 
Business  enterprise  can  succeed  only  where  there  is 
continuous  expansion.  But  no  physical  thing  can 
expand  indefinitely.  We  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  limits  of  feasible  expansion.  Automobiles,  con- 
struction, retailing,  and  armaments  have  reached 
the  place  where  stability,  much  less  expansion,  is 
difficult  to  maintain. 

The  fourth  factor  is  an  over-amplification  of 
fictitious  money,  backed  by  nothing  but  the  con- 
fidence of  dealers,  manipulators,  and  the  con- 
sumers. 

A  fifth  factor  is  concentration  of  business  en- 
terprise into  fewer  and  larger  units.    The  largest 
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enterprises  are  getting  even  larger;  the  merely 
large  enterprises  are  being  absorbed  or  squeezed 
out;  the  small  enterprises  are  disappearing.  The 
fewer  the  enterprises  the  greater  the  efficiency  of 
the  business  operations  and  the  fewer  the  people 
actively  engaged  in  them.  This  adds  further  to  the 
disemployment. 
A   Program   for   Survival    Needed 

Technocrats  have  always  recognized  that  the 
most  efficient  disintegrators  of  the  Price  System 
are  its  own  business  and  political  leaders.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  people  must  lose  faith  in  the  Price 
System  before  they  will  be  ready  for  a  new  social 
system.  There  have  been  times  when  we  as  Techno- 
crats have  become  impatient  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  blunders,  the  unconscionable  wastage  of 
irreplaceable  resources,  and  the  'brinks  of  war" 
diplomacy.  But  we  could  only  observe  and  analyze, 
then  attempt  to  inform  the  public  of  the  trends 
and  dangers;  it  was  not  in  our  province  to  coerce. 
Social  coercion  must  come  Irom  the  people  as  a 
body.  If  a  population  does  not  have  the  virility  to 
design  and  execute  a  program  of  survival  in  this 
age  of  magnified  dangers,  it  is  due  for  defeat  and 
possible  annihilation.  We  trust  that  such  will  not 
be  the  fate  of  North  Americans. 

North  America  is  again  approaching  that  situa- 
tion where  the  blunderers  in  charge  of  administer- 
ing the  system  are  trying  seriously  to  commit  the 
greatest  blunder  of  all  time  —  World  War  III. 
Wars  have  been  the  salvation  of  business  enterprise 
in  the  past,  at  least  for  part  ot  the  participants. 
World  Wars  1  and  II  were  wonderlul  for  business; 


the  Korean  War  provided  a  delightful  stimulus. 
Our  present  leaders  took  an  active  part  in  those 
wars;  they  are  now  imbued  with  the  fixation  that 
war  is  the  ultimate  answer  to  all  economic  adver- 
sity. They  are  further  deluded  by  the  Hollywood 
lormula  that  the  Good  Guys  always  win  —  and,  of 
course,  we  are  the  Good  Guys.  When  they  are 
ready  to  go  to  war  over  a  few  worthless  little 
islands  along  the  shore  of  China,  which  we  occupy- 
only  for  the  purposes  of  irritating  China,  it  is  ob- 
\ious  that  these  leaders  are  both  desperate  and 
fiendish. 

For  so  long  as  you  ask  the  question,  'How  is 
business?'  and  get  the  reply,  'Wonderful,'  you 
know  that  America  is  not  ready  for  social  change. 
It  is  when  you  get  the  angry  reply,  'To  hell  with 
business!'  that  you  will  know  the  time  is  ripe.  At 
present,  there  are  still  valiant  efforts  being  made  to 
reply  in  optimistic  terms.  Yet,  more  and  more,  one 
hear^  words  oi  lament  that  business  is  not  as  good 
as  it  might  be;  although  in  each  case  some  special 
excuse  is  given  for  it.  ranging  from  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  to  the  unsettled  international 
situation.  Technocrats  hail  this  development  as  a 
shil  in  the  right  direction. 

\\  e  know  that  the  destiny  of  this  Continent  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  the  Price  System  and  all 
business  enterprise.  The  sooner  this  comes  about. 
the  quicker  the  people  will  be  on  the  road  to  tech- 
nological abundance  and  a  balanced  load  economy. 

So  we  say:  Onward  to  Technocracy.  To  hell 
with  business! 

— Wilton  I \  i»- 


The  Bundy  process  uses  an  "improved  super- 
high-pressure  apparatus  in  a  large  hydraulic 
press."  Inside,  heat  is  applied  by  discharging  an 
electric  capacitor,  a  device  that  stores  electric  en- 
ergy, through  the  graphite  after  it  has  been  brought 
to  high  pressure.  The  transformation  of  graphite 
to  diamond  occurs  in  a  "few  thousandths  of  a 
second." 

The  new  technique  has  achieved  pressures  as 
high  as  three  million  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
at  temperatures  above  9,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Both  figures  are  about  three  times  greater  than 
those  needed  for  the  original  process  that  uses 
catalysts,  the  company  said. 
Dr.  Suits  said: 

"The  new  process  has  very  important  implica- 
tions for  diamond-making  technology,  but  of 


perhaps  even  greater  importance  in  the  long 
run  is  the  scientific  achievement  of  effecting 
I  In-  rearrangement  of  carbon  crystal  structure 
by  pressure  and  temperature  alone,  which 
many  scientists  have  doubted  would  ever  be 
accomplished.  Dr.  Bundy's  success  will  have 
great  impact  on  research  aimed  at  understand- 
ing the  atomic  forces  which  are  at  work  in 
crystalline  materials." 

Wall  St.  Journal,  Sept.  10,  1962 

The  acceleration  of  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  here  demonstrated.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1955  when  scientists  of  GF 
finally  accomplished  it,  the  dream  of  many 
experimenters  was  to  produce  useable  dia- 
monds. Now  just  5  years  later  another  better 
method  has  already  been  devised. 
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of  our  society  is,  by  a  natural  process,  causing  so 
startling  and  radical  a  change  in  man's  social  or- 
ganization that  it  is  not  really  hard  to  understand 
why  most  people  do  not  recognize  it  —  even  as  it 
is  forcing  social  change  before  their  eyes.  At- 
tempts to  maintain  the  old  social  organization, 
which  is  based  on  scarcity  (the  Price  System),  and 
the  ever  increasing  demands  for  change  forced  by 
the  approach  of  abundance  cause  a  serious  con- 
flict of  concepts  of  social  control,  because  people, 
for  the  most  part,  harbor  out-moded  social  con- 
cepts. New  ideas  of  abundance  are  greeted  by 
every  possible  reaction  from  complete  lack  of 
understanding  to  animosity. 

A  dangerous  condition  thus  arises  out  of  this 
social  inertia  because  in  attempting  to  retain  or 
operate  by  the  old  social  order,  in  a  time  when  to 
do  so  is  futile,  we  go  to  such  lengths  as  to  seriously 
deprive  many  of  the  fruits  of  advanced  technology, 
and  endanger  the  smoothest  possible  transfer  to 
the  inevitable  new  order. 

To  those  concerned  with  their  future,  the  prin- 
cipal question  about  their  existence  is  replaced 
by  a  more  immediately  important  one  which  re- 
quires an  answer  now.  How  can  man  successfully 
handle  abundance?  Using  the  scientific  method, 
Technocracy  had  answered  this  question,  and  the 
answer  is  a  design  of  functional  control  —  leaving 
behind  all  of  the  antiquated  political  and  economic 
theories  of  social  operation  as  they  are  made  obso- 
lete by  technology. 

We  now  can  see  that  although  the  original  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered,  its  position  of  impor- 
tance has  been  taken  over  by  another,  because  oi 
science;  and  this  totally  new  problem  has  been 
solved  by  science.  Of  course,  Technocracy  always 
meets  another  question.  Will  functional  control 
work?  Scientific  prediction  points  the  way  to  an 
affirmative  answer,  but  again  no  one  knows  ulti- 
mately. Technocracy  points  out,  however,  that  our 
social  situation  has  disintegrated  to  where  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  try. 

— by  R.  F.  Brusha 
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Artist's  conception  of  Portage  Mountain  Dam  and 
powerhouse  installation  on  Peace  River.  Giant  dam 
will  stretch  1.3  miles  across  Peace  River  Valley.  Power- 
house will  eventually  house  12  generating  units  with 
a  capacity  of  2,500,000  kilowatts  —  the  largest 
powerplant  on   the   continent. 


An  aerospace  company  has  developed  a  "mi- 
cro-welder" that  makes  previous  welders  seem  like 
mechanical  antiquities. 

The  new  device  will  make  a  reliable  weld  in 
the  time  it  takes  you  to  dot  an  "i"  but  the  dot  on 
the  "i"  would  be  30  times  bigger  than  the  size  of 
the  remarkable  weld. 

The  device  will  weld  to  glass,  ceramic  ma- 
terials, gold,  silver,  aluminum,  and  almost  any 
presently  known  material,  even  if  the  material  is 
in  thickness  of  less  than  tissue.  It  is  portable  and 
operates  from  a  regular  electrical  outlet. 

Aerospace,  August  1962 


So  overseas  sales  of  U.  S.  wheat  are  expected 
to  drop  to  about  625  million  bushels  in  the  season 
ending  June  30,  down  from  the  record  717  million 
in  1961-62.  Exports  since  July  1  total  98  million, 
down  from  129  million  in  the  similar  time  span  a 
year  ago.  Wheat  accounted  for  about  a  quarter  of 
total  U.  S.  farm  exports  of  $5.1  billion  in  the  year 
ended  June  30. 

The  wheat  glut  will  contract  again  in  1962-63 

despite   slimmer  foreign   sales.   Reason:   A   11% 

decline  in  the  size  of  the  1962  U.  S.  wheat  crop. 

—Wall  Street  Journal,  9-18-62 

Isn't  it  strange  that  abundance  should  be  viewed 
as  a  calamity? 


When  the  pictures  of  Khrushchev's  missile 
bases  in  Cuba  have  served  their  diplomatic  pur- 
poses, the  prints  should  be  turned  over  to  the  air 
force.  Maybe  the  strategic  air  command's  intelli- 
gence officers,  the  army  corps  of  engineers  and  the 
civilian  contractors  can  figure  out  how  the  Rus- 
sians do  in  days  missile  construction  jobs  thai 
seem  to  take  us  months. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  1,  1962 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Please 

send    your    new    address    at    least    30    days 

before  the 

date  of  the  issue  with   which   it  is  to  take 

effect.     En< 

lose  the  old  address  with  the  new  address. 

The    same 

applies    to    expirations.     Please    give    first 

name    and 

middle    initial    (if    any).     Send    correspond- 

ence  to: 

The  Technocrat 

81 13  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associaton 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  mem- 
bers and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech 
nocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermillion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  sgnifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance- — a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott. 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technoc- 
racy's Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is 
meant  those  holding  elective  office  or  active 
office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  housewife  —  so  long  as  you  are 
a  patriotic  North  American  —  you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 
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We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  world.  Scientists  have  given 
to  men  considerable  powers.  Politicians  have  seized  hold 
of  them.  The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeakable 
desolation  of  mechanization  for  profit  and  conquest,  or  the 
lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and  techniques  serving  the 
social  needs  of  a  new  civilization. 

— Albert   Einstein 
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Editorial 


Democracy  in  Action 


Much  is  being  written  and  spoken  about  De- 
mocracy in  the  United  States  today.  Democracy 
has  become  a  shibboleth,  but  one  which  is  regarded 
with  veneration  by  the  unthinking  or  unobservant 
person.  Certainly  Democracy  is  an  adequate  meth- 
od when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  expression 
of  opinion  in  a  small  group,  and  where  its  appli- 
cation of  the  concensus  of  the  majority  to  the  prob- 
lem involved  affects  the  actions  of  only  those  pres- 
ent. When,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply 
this  method  to  the  operation  of  a  technological 
complex,  it  signally  fails. 

For  example,  when  the  public  is  asked  to  de- 
cide on  the  problem  of  mass  transportation  and 
opinions  are  expressed  by  ballot  or  any  other 
means,  the  result  could  only  be  correct  by  accident. 
In  our  Price  System  the  answers  given  by  compe- 
tent personnel  are  suspect  too,  for  the  pressures 
that  are  brought  to  bear  will  affect  their  decision 
in  favor  of  Price  System  objectives  of  maximum 
financial  return  for  minimum  expenditure,  and 
not  for  the  most  efficient  methods  of  moving  hu- 
man beings  from  here  to  there  with  the  least  in- 
convenience to  all  concerned.  The  only  thing  the 
public  is  ever  really  asked  is  whether  they  will 
hold  still  for  the  additional  taxes. 

Or  take  the  problem  of  smog.  We  are  assessed 
quite  steeply  for  a  smog  control  board  that  has  only 
been  able  to  tell  us  that  there  will  or  will  not  be 
smog  tomorrow.  All  we  the  people  are  sure  of  is 
that  we  want  it  abated.  The  politicians  in  control 
on  both  the  local  and  state  level  are  willing  to  in- 


sist that  all  autos  be  equipped  with  a  smog  con- 
suming device  which  has  not  even  been  perfected 
as  yet.  No  one  in  the  Price  System  has  considered 
the  only  positive  solution,  which  is  to  install  an 
adequate  mass  transportation  system  and  reduce 
the  number  of  private  cars  which  may  be  used  in 
the  cities. 

Under  the  guise  of  Democracy  the  public  today 
is  being  'conned'  into  believing  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  make  the  ultimate  decisions.  Actually 
none  of  the  things  which  vitally  affect  their  lives 
and  even  their  survival  are  ever  submitted  to  a 
public  vote.  Cuba  and  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  that  country  was  never  submitted  to  a 
vote.  We  have  never  been  asked  whether  we  ap- 
proved of  our  administration's  quarantine  of  Cuba 
or  whether  we  enjoyed  our  week  of  confusion  and 
terror,  not  knowing  whether  we  were  to  live  or 
die.  It  was  more  reminiscent  of  Hitler's  Germany 
than  a  valid  demonstration  of  democracy  in  action. 
There  was  no  positive  action  by  the  public  and  so 
the  administration,  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
what  was  good  for  business  was  good  for  the 
country,  proceeded  to  land  us  in  an  almost  inex- 
tricable mess. 

When  was  the  idea  of  any  action  in  Asia  ever 
submitted  to  discussion  or  vote?  Not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  has  any  idea  of  why  we  are  involved 
in  defending  'democracy'  12,000  miles  from  our 
shores.  If  one  attempts  to  give  the  real  reason,  he 
is  apt  to  be  labelled  unpatriotic  or  a  communist. 
Greatly  simplified,  we  the  American  people,  are 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Decline   of  American    Intelligence 

The  trend  in  the  I  nited  States  has  nearly  reached  the  state  where  there  in  not  enough 
superior  intelligence  left  to  administer  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to 
social  advancement.   What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  situation? 


HUMAN  BEINGS  are  not  created  equal  in 
any  objective  sense  of  the  word,  and  they 
never  become  equal  in  spite  of  all  the  high 
philosophical  assertions  to  the  contrary.  Human 
beings  differ,  biologically,  in  their  physical  struc- 
ture and  physiology,  in  their  intellectual  capaci- 
ties and  special  abilities,  and  in  their  behavior 
tendencies.  Socially,  they  are  woefully  unequal  in 
their  environmental  background  and  social  inheri- 
tance, in  their  economic  and  social  opportunities, 
in  their  privileges  and  disadvantages,  in  their  su- 
perstitions and  belieis,  and  in  their  education  and 
training.  And  they  are  unequal  in  death,  as  at- 
tested by  the  difference  of  space  allotted  them  in 
the  obituary  columns,  and  in  difference  of  their 
tombstones.  Some  of  these  social  inequalities  ac- 
crue from  variations  in  biological  inheritance,  and 
some  accrue  from  differences  in  the  circumstances 
of  birth  and  in  the  facilities  and  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  them  afterwards. 

We  shall  restrict  this  discussion  to  only  one  of 
these  differences — the  one  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  most  significant  at  this  time;  and  we  shall 
note  the  trend  it  is  taking  and  the  probable  social 
effects  that  will  develop  from  it.  We  shall  choose 
the  differences  in  general  intelligence — the  capa- 
city to  analyze  problems  and  situations  and  to 
work  out  an  effective  solution  to  them.  This  is  a 
condition  which  is  subject  to  extreme  variation  in 
human  beings,  and  it  is  essentially  hereditary;  that 
is,  one  is  born  with  a  certain  capacity  and  there  is 
not  much  that  one  can  do  to  alter  it  for  the  better. 
Whether  this  capacity  is  used,  or  how  it  is  used,  is 
another  matter;  for  instance,  a  person  with  a  high 
capacity  may  foul  it  up  with  philosophical  con- 
cepts and  assumptions  so  as  to  render  it  practically 
useless,  or  a  person  with  a  relatively  lower  capacity 
may  streamline  its  application  to  the  extent  that 
functionally  it  becomes  quite  effective.    However, 


in    general,   one's   intellectual   effectiveness   is   in 
proportion  to  one's  inherited  capacity. 

There  is  a  generally-held  assumption  in  North 
America  and  northwestern  Europe  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  white  Anglo-Saxons  possess  more  in- 
tellectual capacity  than  any  other  population  block 
on  earth.  This  assumption  is  demonstrably  erro- 
neous, and  it  is  highly  hazardous  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  proceed  socially.  Basically,  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Asiatic  Indians,  Tartars,  Arabs,  Semites, 
Slavs,  Negroes,  American  Indians,  and  others  are 
fully  as  able  in  their  thinking  as  are  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and,  given  an  equal  education  and  train- 
ing, are  fully  as  capable  of  providing  effective 
social  direction  as  are  the  derivatives  of  North- 
west Europe. 
New    Ideas   Eradicated 

It  may  be  argued  that  North  America  has  a 
more  advanced  culture  than  certain  other  areas  on 
the  earth  and  that,  therefore,  our  enlightenment 
indicates  a  higher  intelligence  while  their  back- 
wardness itidicates  a  lower  intelligence.  But  it  so 
happens  that  cultural  backwardness  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  a  generally  lower  intelligence;  in 
fact,  the  reverse  may  be  true.  Let  us  remind  our- 
selves that,  when  the  Romans  first  invaded  the 
realm  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (not  too  many  centuries 
ago),  they  looked  down  upon  our  ancestors  as 
backward  people.  More  recently,  we  regarded  the 
Japanese  people  as  backward  people,  in  need  of 
enlightenment  by  American  business  enterprise; 
and,  within  a  century,  it  turned  out  that  they  are 
fully  as  intelligent  as  we,  and  possibly  more  so. 

Societies  of  the  past  have  never  been  kind  to 
the  intellectually  superior  individual.  He  was  in- 
clined to  'get  ideas;'  and,  to  the  social  control  of 
any  static  society,  an  idea  is  looked  upon  as  a  haz- 
ard to  be  eradicated.  Thus,  the  tendency  of  the 
social  administrators  of  the  great  societies  of  the 
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past  has  been  toward  the  extermination  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  came  forth  with  new  ideas.  This 
extermination  of  the  top  intelligence  by  the  domi- 
nant social  organizations  of  the  past  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  societies.  Because  of  this  tendency, 
the  civilizations  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  others  sank  to 
mediocrity  or  worse  and  have  never  recovered. 
The  Catholic  Inquisitions  in  Italy  and  Spain  elimi- 
nated the  intelligence  of  those  countries  and  their 
decline  as  world  powers  inevitably  followed.  The 
same  procedure  was  applied  to  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  Central  and  South  America  by  the  Catholic 
Conquistadores,  with  the  result  that  those  areas 
have  remained  in  a  backward  state  for  centuries. 
Concomitant  with  this  decline  has  been  a  growth 
of  superstition,  ignorance,  poverty,  and  over-popu- 
lation. 

Northwest  Europe  was  introduced  to  the  pro- 
cess of  idea  eradication  more  recently  than  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  it  was  not  pursued  so 
viciously;  hence,  the  Anglo-Saxons  retained  for  a 
longer  period  a  larger  proportion  of  their  intel- 
lectually superior  types,  and  this  permitted  them 
to  rise  to  dominance  in  the  process  of  looting  the 
world.  However,  the  descendants  of  these  early 
Anglo-Saxons  are  displaying  no  more  collective 
intelligence  than  did  the  ancient  Mediterraneans, 
with  the  result  that  northwest  Europe  and  North 
America  are  following  in  the  same  sorry  footsteps. 
From  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  situation,  it  would 
appear  that  some  other  area  which  has  withstood 
Western  civilization  longer,  hence  has  retained 
more  of  its  basic  intellectual  ability,  is  destined  to 
supplant  these  areas  in  the  social  leadership  of  the 
world. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  have  not  displayed  the  same 
directness  and  viciousness  against  their  intellectu- 
ally superior  variants  as  did  the  cultures  surround- 
ing the  Mediterranean;  rather,  they  operate  as  if 
they  accepted  the  principle  that  a  slow  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  quick  one.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  this  is  a  conscious  procedure;  it  is  primarily 
a  consequence  of  a  haphazard  and  sloppy  admini- 
strative technique.  But,  in  the  long  run,  and  in  a 
less  brutal  way,  it  is  fully  as  effective  as  any  ec- 
clesiastical Inquisition.  The  procedure  followed 
in  the  United  States,  particularly,  is  one  which 
makes  it  difficult  and  undesirable  for  the  intellec- 
tually superior  individuals  to  reproduce  their  own 
numbers.  As  a  consequence,  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  the  United  States  has,  for  more  than  a 


century  now,  been  suffering  a  fifty  per  cent  dele- 
tion each  generation.  The  trend  in  the  United 
States  has  nearly  reached  the  stage  where,  under 
this  system,  there  is  not  enough  superior  intelli- 
gence left  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  area  in 
a  manner  that  will  contribute  to  social  advance- 
ment. Rather,  the  United  States  has  about  reached 
the  sorry  stage  that  imperial  Rome  reached  at  the 
time  the  old  Roman  Empire  began  its  decline. 
However,  the  United  States  cannot  have  400  years 
in  which  to  decline  as  did  the  old  Roman  Empire. 
Factors    Influencing    Decline 

Let  us  elaborate  now  upon  the  factors  which 
are  most  influential  in  the  present  decline  of  Amer- 
ican intelligence  and  national  virility. 

As  a  matter  of  theoretical  study,  suppose  we 
take  the  American  society  of  a  century  ago  and 
classify  it  into  four  equal  divisions  on  the  basis  of 
general  intellectual  ability;  thus,  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  population  would  be  placed  in  each 
group.  If  we  then  make  a  study  of  the  occupational 
categories  of  the  people  in  each  of  these  groups, 
we  would  find  them  filled  somewhat  as  follows: 

Group  1  (the  highest  intelligence)  would  in- 
clude most  of  the  scientists  and  engineers,  many 
of  the  professional  people,  many  skilled  techni- 
cians, and  mechanics,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  farmers. 

Group  2  would  contain  a  sizable  proportion  of 
the  professional  people,  a  large  part  of  the  skilled 
technicians,  shop  foremen,  organizers,  and  chorus 
girls;  also,  it  would  contain  many  businessmen  and 
farmers. 

Group  3  would  contain  a  good  proportion  of 
those  in  the  less-skilled  professions,  many  of  the 
small  businessmen,  laborers,  farmers,  and  'the 
people  next  door.' 

Group  4  would  include,  for  the  most  part, 
unskilled  laborers,  poor  farmers,  and  just  plain 
bums;  but  it  would  also  include  a  number  of  the 
national  celebrities. 

In  Groups  1  and  2,  of  a  century  ago,  there 
would  have  been  more  farmers  and  unspecialized 
laborers  than  in  a  similar  classification  today, 
since  those  occupations  had  not  been  as  thoroughly 
culled  of  their  superior  intellects  as  they  have  since 
become. 

Now  let  us  examine  into  the  reproductive  rates 
of  these  four  groupings. 

Those  in  the  lowest  Group  (4),  having  fewer 
intellectual  interests,  tend  to  marry  early  and  have 
large  families.    The  generations  average  about  25 
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years  apart;  and,  on  the  whole,  their  numbers  arc 
more  than  doubled  each  generation. 

The  highest  group  is  handicapped  in  its  repro- 
duction rate  by  several  adverse  influences:  (a) 
The  individuals  tend  to  have  many  interests  other 
than  marriage  and  reproduction;  (b)  they  tend  to 
have  higher  social  ambitions  and  standards  which 
demand  that  they  devote  more  time  and  attention 
toward  becoming  'successful,'  and  this  delays  the 
time  of  marriage;  (c)  they  tend  to  extend  their 
educational  period  longer,  most  of  those  who  grad- 
uate from  college  being  in  this  Group;  (d)  they 
know  how  to  more  successfully  limit  the  probabil- 
ities of  conception;  (e)  their  generally  higher 
standard  of  living  is  such  that  they  cannol  afford 
to  have  large  families  and  still  maintain  it:  and 
(f)  it  i-  ncit  fashionable  for  people  in  this  (.roup 
to  have  large  families.  V.s  a  consequence  of  these 
factors,  the  highest  Group  has  fewer  children  and 
the  generations  are  spaced  farther  apart,  about  33 
years  on  the  average.  The  numbers  of  this  group 
have  been  declining  at  the  rale  of  fifty  per  cent 
each  generation. 

The  two  middle  categories  lit  in  between  these 
extremes  in  approximate!)    relative  positions. 

Vs  a  further  theoretical  study,  let  us  follow 
the  trend  these  Groups  will  take,  separately  and 
relatively,  over  a  period  of  one  century,  basing 
this  study  upon  the  following  estimates:  Group  I 
will  produce  on  the  average  one  effective  offspring 
tor  each  mated  pair  (an  effective  offspring  Is  one 
who  survives  childhood  ami  male-),  and  the  gener- 
ations will  he  33  years  apart— three  to  a  century. 
Group  2  will  produce  two  effecive  offspring  pet 
mated  couple,  and  the  average  generation  will  be 
thirty  years.  Group  3  will  produce  three  effective 
offspring  per  couple,  and  the  generations  will  aver- 
age 28  years  apart.  Group  1  will  produce  lour  ef- 
fective offspring  per  couple,  and  the  generations 
will  be  25  years  apart.  Beginning  with  equal  num- 
bers in  each  Group,  the  trend  that  they  will  lake 
over  a  century  is  shown  in  Diagram  1. 

We  note  from  this  Diagram  that  the  numbers 
in  the  lirst  Group  become  reduced  to  one-eighth 
their  original  number  and  that  the  relative  number 
is  reduced  from  25  per  cent  to  six-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  In  the  second  Group,  the  numbers  re- 
main the  same,  but  the  percentage  in  the  population 
is  reduced  from  25  to  4.6.  In  the  third  Group,  the 
numbers  are  increased  by  four  and  one-third  times, 
but  the  percentage  in  the  population  is  reduced 
slightly,  to  20.2.   In  the  fourth  Group,  the  numbers 
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are  increased  sixteen  times,  and  the  percentage  in 
the  population  is  increased  nearly  three  times,  to 
74.6.  During  the  century,  the  total  population 
would  increase  by  more  than  five  times  the  original 
number. 

On  referring  to  population  statistics,  we  find 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  six  times  during  the  past 
century,  due  to  natural  increase  and  immigration. 
Since  the  large  influxes  of  immigration  during  the 
later  1800's  emphasized  the  import  of  cheap,  un- 
skilled labor,  we  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the 
\merican  population  was  much  improved  by  this 
factor;  rather,  we  suspect  that  it  tended  to  lower 
the  general  trend  rather  than  improve  it.  Thus. 
our  theoretical  diagram  fits  sufficiently  close  to 
the  actual  population  trend  in  the  United  States  of 
the  past  century  that  we  must  conclude  that  it  ap- 
proximates the  actual  change.  If  anything  differ- 
ent, the  diagram  does  not  adequately  depict  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  decline,  but  makes  the  present 
situation  look  more  favorable  than  it  actually  is. 
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This  trend,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
explains  the  bankruptcy  of  administrative  ability 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time  and  the  low  medi- 
ocrity of  our  statesmanship — the  tendency  to  turn 
toward  war  as  an  evasion  of  internal  problems  in- 
stead of  resolving  them  in  a  socially  beneficial 
manner.  It  also  explains  the  national  mania  for 
baseball,  football,  horse  racing,  celebrity  worship, 
and  all  the  other  traits  which  characterize  people 
of  limited  intellects. 

At  present,  the  social  rewards  go  not  to  those 
who  have  real  ability,  but  to  those  who  can  cater 
to,  or  amuse,  the  largest  number  of  people,  or  who 
can  somehow  finagle  themselves  into  positions  of 
economic  advantage.  The  Price  System  places  a 
premium  on  such  types  as:  smart  promoters,  blus- 
tering bullies,  ruthless  scrooges,  emotional  dra- 
matists, jumping  jacks,  singers,  and  plodding 
slaves.  The  only  ideas  that  seem  to  be  appreciated 
are  those  for  turning  up  a  fast  buck.  Any  ideas 
for  a  long-term  strategic  advancement  of  the  social 
area  are  so  far  above  the  concepts  of  the  average 
person  that,  if  they  do  come  to  his  attention,  he  re- 
gards them  as  'crack-pot.' 

America's   Greatest   Danger 

The  great  danger  in  America  today  is  that  the 
general  intelligence  has  already  reached  such  a 
low  level  that  any  superior  plan  for  meeting  the 
national  emergency  will  be  scuttled,  not  only  from 
lack  of  followers  but  also  from  lack  of  intellects 
capable  of  comprehending  it. 

The  trend  toward  fascism  and  superstition  is 
now  more  serious  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  There  have  been  other 
periods  of  general  hysteria,  including  the  anti-bol- 
shevik hysteria  following  World  War  I,  but  none 
were  so  chronic  nor  so  all-pervading  as  the  present 
hysteria,  which  is  directed  against  a  wide  number 
of  things,  including  science,  social  welfare,  plan- 
ning, peace,  all  kinds  of  ideas,  and  intelligence  in 
general — all  lumped  together  under  the  epithet, 
'communism.'  Following  World  War  I,  there  was 
an  upsurge  of  ideas  in  the  United  States,  and  num- 
erous social  movements  and  study  groups  were 
organized;  but,  following  World  War  II,  there  has 
been  no  such  upsurge.  Rather,  there  has  been  a 
serious  decline  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
intellectual  pursuits  and  social  study  organizations 
which  were  already  in  existence.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  stronger  and  more  aggressive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  collaborators  of  that  same  suppressive 
force   that   instituted  the   Inquisitions  of  Europe, 


but  it  is  due  to  more  than  this  alone:  there  is  now 
less  intelligence  to  oppose  it. 

American  businessmen  and  politicians  have 
never  been  noted  for  superior  intelligence,  but 
never  have  their  ranks  been  so  bankrupt  of  vision 
and  strategic  direction  as  they  are  at  present.  One 
might  expect  something  better  from  colleges  and 
universities;  but  the  universities  of  the  country, 
instead  of  advancing  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectually superior  individuals,  appear  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  suppress  them.  They  are 
degenerating  into  instrumentalities  for  the  promul- 
gation of  superstition  and  reactionary  propoganda, 
to  qualify,  among  other  things,  for  a  mass  atten- 
dance of  second  rate  students.  As  late  as  the  early 
1930's,  one  could  find  intellectual  stimulus  at  the 
universities  of  America,  but  that  day  is  now  past. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  decades  ago,  when 
an  Intelligence  Quotient  (I.Q.)  of  100  was  consid- 
ered as  average  for  the  United  States.  Now  the 
average  is  much  lower  than  that  and  the  number  of 
individuals  who  exceed  100  is  diminishing.  (Fac- 
tual information  given  here  is  available  in  any 
modern  eugenics  textbook). 

This  decline  in  intelligence  is  reflected  in  the 
international  dealings  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations.  It  is  particularly  reflected  in 
the  unfavorable  developments  in  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Asia,  whose  unedu- 
cated one  billion  or  more  inhabitants  have  an  av- 
erage basic  intelligence  which  is  probably  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  States  by  a  sizeable  margin. 
If  the  Asiatics  had  the  same  tools,  weapons,  re- 
sources, and  knowledge  that  we  have,  we  would  be 
unable  to  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms. 

Superficially  at  least,  this  condition  appears  to 
be  highly  alarming  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
the  North  American  Continent,  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  it  will  become  disastrous.  Our  so- 
called  democracy  tends  to  promote  into  prominence 
those  individuals  whose  intelligence  is  not  above 
the  average,  but  who  have  the  wherewithal  or  abil- 
ity to  show  themselves  off  to  a  little  better  advan- 
tage in  some  minor  capacity;  or  who  happen  to  be 
more  lucky  than  the  average.  For  example,  the 
celebrity  may  have  inherited  a  throat  structure 
which  permits  of  a  better  singing  voice,  or  a  little 
more  adept  at  pitching  balls  that  get  missed  by  the 
batter,  or  has  facial  or  other  physical  features 
which  appeal  to  the  public,  or  can  put  more  orator- 
ical fire  and  pathos  into  speeches  that  somebody 
else  writes.    A  happy  possession  of  some  one  of 
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these  traits,  along  with  a  lucky  break  in  promotion- 
al publicity,  and  the  person  becomes  an  American 
celebrity. 

Need    For   New    Social    Concept 

In  contrast,  the  person  who  has  real  ability, 
particularly  intellectual  ability,  is  suppressed.  11 
lie  is  lucky,  he  may  become  one  of  the  ghost  writ- 
ers for  some  moron  who  is  in  the  spotlight.  Other- 
wise, he  will  probably  'beat  his  brains  out'  trying 
to  'get  ahead'  in  the  Price  System,  under  the  illu- 
sion that  society  rewards  those  who  are  worthy. 
Eventually,  in  disgust,  lie  may  sell  out  to  some  bus- 
iness or  political  racketeer  who  has  use  for  hi- 
particular  ability,  or  he  may  give  up  and  sink  into 
mediocrity.  Fortunately,  there  is  still  more  of  this 
real  ability  in  America  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Given  an  opportunity,  it  may  yel  arise  and 
save  this  nation  from  social  disaster.  But,  in  sight. 
there  is  no  obvious  opportunity  tor  it  to  rise.  \i 
this  time,  if  any  should  succeed  in  arising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity,  there  are  plenty  of  blustering 
bullies,  like  Joseph  McCarthy  for  example,  to  turn 
the  wrath  of  the  people  against  them,  merelv  b) 
pointing  the  linger  of  suspicion  and  "making  loud 
with  the  words.'  If  said  person  is  not  a  good  Ro- 
man Catholic,  he  is  in  grave  danger  ol  being  hauled 
before  some  tribunal  of  t lie  American  Inquisition 
on  some  trumped-up  charge. 

In  presenting  this  dark  picture,  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  he  pessimistic;  rather,  we  are  trying  to 
make  it  look  brighter  than  it  actually  is.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  demands  a  straight  and  clear 
exposure  of  the  reality  that  exist-,  not  statements 
ol  subjective  hopes  and  despairs.  Technocracy,  in 
making  its  analyses  and  projections,  must  deal  with 
facts  and  probabilities  as  they  are.  Our  job  is  to 
size  up  the  problem  and  then  work  out  the  mosl 
favorable  solution  to  it  in  the  light  of  die  future 
welfare  of  this  Continent  and  its  inhabitants.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  Technocracy  has  taken  on  the 
welfare  of  North  America  and  its  inhabitants  as  it- 
only  major  concern.  If  America  is  to  become  great. 
or  even  become  a  fit  place  on  which  to  dwell,  it 
will  depend  entirely  on  whether  or  not  Technocracy 
succeeds  with  its  program.  No  other  organization 
has  an  adequate  social  concept. 

No  other  organization  has  the  combination  of 
strategic  vision,  integrity,  technological  know-what 
as  well  know-how,  and  stubborn  devotion  to  a  self- 
appointed  task  as  has  Technocracy,  through  the 
guidance  of  its  founder  and  Director  -  in  -  Chief, 
Howard  Scott.    Many  times,   it  would  have  been 


much  easier  from  a  personal  advantage  standpoint, 
to  give  up  than  to  go  ahead:  for,  the  rewards  have 
been  few  and  the  disdain  great.  Few  people  are 
so  lonely  as  those  with  a  great  idea  for  advancing 
the  general  welfare.  A  Public  Enemy  Number 
One,  in  the  form  of  a  notorious  bandit,  is  far  more 
popular,  gets  far  more  publicity,  and  is  far  more 
respected  by  the  'good  people.' 

Technocracy's  social  design  would  provide  the 
maximum  of  results  on  this  Continent  with  a  mini- 
mum requirement  of  high  intelligence.  Once  a  gen- 
eral strategy  is  laid  out,  it  requires  no  more  basic 
intelligence  to  organize  an  operation  for  the  whole 
I  Continent  than  it  does  to  organize  an  operation  for 
a  -mall  community.  Thus,  a  number  of  people 
who  would  have  to  figure  out  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  would  not  be  many.  Once  the  persons  of 
superior  ability  were  cleansed  of  their  Price  Sys- 
tem aspirations  and  elevated  to  key  functional  jobs 
in  the  system,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  handle  the  functions  involved. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  technically  trained  Ameri- 
can- to  handle  the  purely  technical  features  of  th° 
Continental  operation,  once  these  features  were 
Streamlined  and  standardized.  It  requires  less  su- 
periority intelligence  to  operate  a  social  system 
under  conditions  of  abundance  than  it  does  under 
condition-  ol  scarcity,  but  this  intelligence  must  be 
more  strategically  placed.  America's  present  de- 
veloping impasse  is  not  to  be  blamed  entirely  on 
the  decline  in  general  intelligence:  it  is  in  part  due 
to  the  impossible  strategy  of  trying  to  operate  a 
potential  abundance  under  the  rules  of  scarcity. 
This  would  be  a  hopeless  task  for  a  population  of 
mental  giants,  so  it  is  foolish  to  expect  any  worth- 
while results  from  such  men  as  those  in  positions 
of  leadership  today. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  alternatives  for 
North  America  under  the  Price  System — a  nice  big 
war,  or  a  big  awful  depression.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  these  our  Price  System  leaders 
prefer;  the  only  controversy  is  whether  to  have  the 
nice  big  war  in  Asia  or  in  Europe. 

Another   Alternative 

There  is  of  course,  another  alternative,  but  not 
under  the  Price  System.  This  is  the  transition  into 
a  social  system  of  abundance  and  freedom  from 
toil.  The  'little'  people — the  great  majority — are 
important  in  this  transition,  mainly  because  they 
must  give  their  consent  to  having  abundance  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  they  will  not  consent  readily, 
for,  to  accept  a  new  situation  and  adjust  to  it  re- 
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quires  more  intellectual  courage  than  they  are  ac- 
customed to  display,  even  though  the  new  situation 
would  be  a  great  improvement  over  what  they 
have.  Once  a  Technate  is  installed  and  placed  in 
operation,  the  intellectual  strain  on  the  people  will 
be  much  reduced.  There  will  not  be  the  huge  num- 
ber of  separate  problems,  requiring  numerous  sep- 
arate decisions,  that  now  prevail  under  the  semi- 
anarchic  conditions  of  the  American  Price  System. 
The  biggest  problem  they  will  have  is  deciding 
what  to  do  with  themselves;  but,  even  here,  superi- 
or intellects  will  be  available  to  devise  simple  rec- 
reational interests  and  activities  for  them. 

Once  the  Price  System,  with  its  strictures  and 
its  inverted  incentives,  is  abolished  from  the  Con- 
tinent, there  is  a  good  chance  that  a  reversal  will 
develop  in  the  trend  of  American  intelligence — 
that  it  will  begin  to  improve  instead  of  continue  to 
decline.  Ample  knowledge  as  to  how  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  race  can  be  improved  is  available.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  drastic  application  of  this 
knowledge  will  be  required;  but,  if  the  natural 
trend  plus  purposive  education  does  not  produce 
significant  results,  more  effective  means  can  be 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  introduced. 

Once  the  more  intelligent  people  are  not  pen- 
alized for  having  larger  numbers  of  children,  and 
are  not  socially  regimented  in  a  manner  favoring 
few  children  or  none,  this  category  may  begin  to 
increase  in  numbers,  especially  if  they  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so  with  educational  enlightenment 
and  social  rewards.   On  the  other  extreme,  those  of 


least  intelligence  must  be  prevented  from  increas- 
ing their  kind.  The  Technate  will  not  place  a  pre- 
mium upon  moronity,  as  does  the  Price  System; 
rather,  it  will  encourage  the  production  of  the  more 
intellectually  agile  and  clear-thinking  types.  Tech- 
nocracy favors  the  planned  arrival  of  the  fittest, 
particularly  where  the  latter  operates  in  an  envi- 
ronment, as  in  America  today,  where  the  fittest 
must  have  behavior  characteristics  which  most 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  lous.e 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  Technate  should 
be,  and  must  be,  established  on  this  Continent,  but 
none  is  more  outstanding  nor  more  urgent  than  the 
need  for  salvaging  enough  intelligence  from  the 
existing  population  to  permit  that  population  to 
survive.  Technocracy  takes  for  granted  that  the 
present  North  American  people  are  worth  saving 
for  North  America;  not  that  we  think  they  are  in 
any  way  superior  to  other  people,  but  because  they 
are  the  people  who  have  become  established  here 
and  we  are  members  of  that  population.  This  is 
our  Continent  and  our  home,  and  these  are  our 
people. 

Therefore,  without  hope  of  personal  reward,  or 
even  favorable  social  recognition,  Technocrats  all 
over  the  North  American  Continent  are  working 
relentlessly  to  promulgate  a  program  of  social  op- 
erations that  will,  among  other  things,  halt  the  de- 
cline of  superior  ability  among  the  people  and  will 
eventually  develop  a  population  of  people  befitting 
this,  the  greatest  Continent  on  earth. 

—  Wilton  Ivie 


Mail  Order  Credit  Terms  Are  Extended 

Chicago  (CDNS)  — The  world's  two  largest 
catalog  chains  are  allowing  their  customers  as  long 
as  three  years  to  pay  for  major  appliances. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward  have 
extended  their  terms  on  things  like  television  sets, 
washers  and  sewing  machines  from  the  previous 
maximum  of  two  years. 

A  Ward  spokesman  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
tension is  in  line  with  the  general  trends  in  credit 
buying. 

By  spreading  his  payments  over  an  additional 
12  months,  of  course,  the  consumer  is  actually  pay- 
ing more  money  for  the  item  he  buys.    Sears  and 


Ward  both  say,  however,  that  the  rate  of  the  serv- 
ice charge  is  not  higher  for  the  longer  period. 

For  example,  if  a  customer  buys  a  refrigerator 
at  Ward's  for  $400  and  pays  down  $200,  it  costs 
him  $39.50  in  the  way  of  a  service  charge  for  the 
three-year  terms.  If  he  pays  off  the  $200  balance 
in  two  years,  his  service  charge  is  $35. 

The  service  charge  includes  an  interest  charge 
for  use  of  the  lender's  money  and  charges  for  hand- 
ling accounts,  collection  costs  and  so  on. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Mar.  19,  1963 

The  average  American  has  his  income  pledged  for  two 
years,  so  in  order  to  keep  the  flow  lines  operating  it  becomes 
necessary  to  extend  his  period  of  indebtedness. 
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Intolerance  of  the  Status  Quo 


Before  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  an 
intolerable  situation  had  developed  in  Newcastle, 
England. 

Coal  dug  from  open  pits  near  Newcastle  came 
to  be  used  extensively  in  English  homes,  first  by 
the  poorer  classes,  who  found  it  cheaper  and  easier 
to  obtain  than  wood,  then  by  the  English  people  in 
general.  Blacksmiths  and  glassmakers  started  lin- 
ing it.  Moreover,  iron  ores,  which  were  also  abun- 
dant in  England,  has  been  smelted  by  burning 
charcoal;  but  England"*  supply  of  timber  was  be- 
coming exhausted.  This  led  to  the  discover)  that 
coal  roasted  into  coke  could  be  used  instead  <>l 
charcoal  for  the  smelling  ol  iron.  From  that  time 
on  the  demand  for  coal  increased  at  an  accelera- 
tii  g  rate,  for  more  and  more  uses  for  iron  were 
devised.  Consequently  it  became  necessary  thai 
the  coal  mines  be  made  deeper  and  larger:  and 
this,  in  turn,  increased  ihe  quantity  ol  ground 
water  to  be  pumped  out. 

Hailing  out  the  water  hv  hand  Inning  become 
intolerably  slow,  men  sought  a  better  method  and 
adopted  the  idea  of  using  treadmills  driven  by 
horses.  The  number  ol  horses  required  to  run  the 
treadmills  increased  from  one  to  five,  to  twenty. 
and  then  to  a  hundred.  \-  the  pumps  had  to  be 
operated  twenty-lour  hour.-  every  day  without  in- 
terruption, two  shifts  of  a  hundred  horses  were  re 
quired.  Il  became  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  sale  of  the  coal  while  paying  for  the 
upkeep  ol  two  hundred  horses.  It  was  a  case  where 
muscle  power  was  incapable  ol  doing  such  a  great 
amount  ol  work  efficiently.  Intolerance  ol  the 
status  quo  compelled  men  to  devise  a  more  ade- 
quate way  of  {tumping  water. 

The  steam  engine  was  the  answer.  One  ol  the 
first  steam  engines  was  invented  by  Thomas  Savery 
in  1698.  It  was  not  very  satisfactory.  In  1705 
Newcomen  and  Cawley  devised  the  'atmospheric 
engine.'  Sixty-lour  years  later  James  Watt,  who 
had  been  called  on  to  repair  one  of  these  engines 
and  had  discovered  that  too  much  energy  was 
wasted  in  heating  and  cooling  the  cylinder,  in- 
vented a  model  with  a  separate  condenser.  In  1782 
he  improved  the  steam  engine  still  further  by  mak- 
ing it  so  that  steam  was  admitted  alternately  at 
each  end  of  the  cylinder,  thus  driving  the  piston 
in  two  directions. 


This  was  the  dramatic  beginning  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
great  surge  in  the  use  of  extraneous  energy.  Steam 
engines  were  put  to  work  in  the  textile  industry, 
in  boats,  in  locomotives.  Especially  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  North  America,  where  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources,  spectacular  industrial 
growth  followed  in  the  wake  of  mechanization. 
The  development  of  electrical  equipment  accelera- 
ted the  trend.  Great  improvements  were  made  in 
transportation  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.  In  ag- 
riculture, muscle  power  of  both  men  and  animals 
became  inadequate  and  mechanical  power  was 
substituted  wherever  possible  by  use  of  the  tractor. 
the  combine  harvester,  the  all-purpose  seeder,  auto- 
matic feeders,  and  many  other  labor  saving  de- 
vices. In  the  field  of  communications  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  inventions  were  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  raido  -  telegraphy,  radio  -  telephone, 
broadcasting,  television. 

Moreover,  managers  of  manufacturing  plants 
became  intolerant  of  the  slowness  and  high  cost  of 
hand-tool  methods,  so  machine  processes  or  electo- 
ral processes  were  installed  wherever  feasible.  The 
introduction  of  the  assembly  line  speeded  factory 
output.  \l  present,  highly  technical  divisions  in 
industry  are  using  automation,  a  process  whereby 
the  'muscles'  of  machinery  are  guided  by  the 
'brains'  of  electronics.  For  instance,  milling,  drill- 
ing and  hoiing  are  done  automatically  by  running 
tape  through  a  console  which  transfers  electrical 
impulses  to  machines,  causing  them  to  stop  using 
one  particular  cutting  tool  and  reach  for  another, 
-Hatching  it  from  a  revolving  drum,  then  to  go  on 
working  with  that  tool  and  so  on  until  the  part 
being  made  is  completed.  Men  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  lightning  speed  and  accuracy  of  elec- 
trical impulses;  therefore,  many  skilled  workers 
are  laid  off,  only  a  few  technicians  being  required 
to  supervise  the  work.  But  the  most  modern  ma- 
chines go  beyond  merely  doing  work  formerly  per- 
formed by  men.  By  combining  computers  and 
automation,  entire  production  processes  can  be 
made  to  run  with  very  little  human  supervision. 
The  automated  oil  refinery  is  a  familiar  example. 

All  these  innovations  and  many  more,  too  num- 
erous to  be  listed  here,  were  the  outcome  of  intol- 
erance of  the  status  quo  plus  the  application  of  the 
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scientific  method  to  improve  existing  conditions. 
Technocracy  has  for  many  years  foreseen  the  work- 
erless  factory  and  the  resultant  general  technologi- 
cal displacement  of  manhours,  and  Technocracy  is 
the  only  organization  which  has  the  solution  to  this 
problem.  Scientists  and  engineers  have  worked  out 
Technocracy's  scientific  plan  for  the  operation  of 
the  social  system  of  North  America.  In  a  Technate 
the  number  of  high-energy  technological  installa- 
tions will  be  greatly  increased  and  will  be  located 
wherever  needed.  They  will  be  made  as  efficient 
as  possible  and  will  be  kept  in  operation  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  to  produce  and  distribute  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  with  a  minimum 
of  human  toil.  Every  citizen  of  North  America  will 
become  a  consumer  of  this  abundance,  from  birth 
to  death.  (It  is  suggested  that  readers  avail  them- 
selves of  other  Technocracy  literature  for  more 
detailed  explanations  of  this  plan.) 

What  is  standing  in  the  way  of  the  actual  ap- 
plication of  Technocracy's  blueprint?  It  is  the  idea 
held  by  most  individuals  that  they  must  sell  some- 
thing in  order  to  get  anything — must  sell  their  man- 
hours  or  some  commodity  so  as  to  obtain  debt 
tokens  with  which  to  buy  the  things  they  need  or 
desire  to  have.  It  is  the  Price  System.  On  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  technology  has  advanced 
farther  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  therefore, 
this  is  the  area  which  will  probably  be  the  first  to 
experience  the  failure  of  the  Price  System  to  func- 
tion. The  Price  System  has  become  obsolete,  in- 
adequate, inefficient  and  intolerable  on  this  Conti- 
nent. 

What  will  bring  about  the  change  from  the 
Price  System  to  the  Technate?  Intolerance  of  the 
general  status  quo  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  North  America.  That  is,  intolerance 
of  the  alarming  waste  of  natural  resources  which 
is  continually  going  on  under  the  Price  System, 
due  partly  to  carelessness  and  lack  of  planning 


and  partly  to  the  vast  duplication  of  operations 
among  competing  business  organizations;  intoler- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  government 
is  withholding  from  the  market  large  amounts  of 
'surplus'  farm  products  while  approximately  50 
million  of  our  citizens  are  ill  fed;  intolerance  of 
the  growing  increase  in  crime,  most  of  which  is 
caused  by  Price  System  operations;  intolerance  of 
disease-breeding  conditions  which  are  allowed  to 
remain  unchecked;  intolerance  of  inefficient  pub- 
lic transportation  systems  and  dangerous  highways; 
intolerance  of  low  standards  of  education  in  our 
public  school  systems;  intolerance  of  financial 
worries  and  frustration  caused  by  growing  unem- 
ployment and  the  failure  of  the  Price  System  ad- 
equately to  provide  for  the  unemployed  and  re- 
tired individuals.  In  short,  intolerance  of  all  the 
increasing  hardships  and  deprivations  caused  by 
the  continued  use  of  a  system  that  has  for  a  long 
time  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Social  intolerance  of  existing  Continent-wide 
conditions  will  provide  the  impetus  which  will 
motivate  the  citizens  of  North  America  to  reject 
the  Price  System  and  to  welcome  Technocracy's 
scientific  design  for  a  new  social  system.  We  are 
now  consuming  approximately  180,000  kilogram 
calories  of  extraneous  energy  in  production  per 
capita  per  day  on  this  Continent.  Technocracy 
estimates  that  when  the  total  energy  conversion 
amounts  to  200,000  kilogram  calories  per  capita 
per  day,  there  will  be  such  a  plethora  of  goods  pro- 
duced that  they  cannot  be  sold.  Business  will  be- 
come chaotic.  Hunger  and  distress  will  force  the 
populace,  both  rich  and  poor,  to  turn  to  Techno- 
cracy for  their  survival. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  majority  of 
North  Americans  join  Technocracy  before  disaster 


over 


take 


s  us: 


—  Edith  V.  Chamberlain,  11833-2 


Chicago — If   you've   been   wondering   whether 
driving  is  getting  more  hazardous  than  it  used  to 
be- 
There  were  91  million  drivers  in  the  U.S.  last 
year,  up  2  per  cent  from  the  year  before. 

There  were  79  million  vehicles  on  the  road,  up 
4  per  cent. 

There  were  767  billion  miles  traveled,  also  a 
4  per  cent  increase. 


But  there  were  41,000  people  killed  in  traffic 
accidents — up  8  per  cent  from  the  year  before, 
National  Safety  Council  records  showed.  It  was 
the  first  time  highway  deaths  have  exceeded  40,- 
000  in  a  single  year.  The  previous  high  was 
39,969  deaths  back  in  1941. 

Injured  in  highway  accidents  last  year  were 
1.5  million  Americans — more  than  the  total  casu- 
alties suffered  in  any  war  in  U.S.  history. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Feb.  11,  1963 
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There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  see  where  they  had  a  big  fuss  about  giving 
lie  detector  tests  to  officers  in  the  Pentagon.  Of 
course,  officers  are  gentlemen  and  they  are  not 
supposed  to  tell  lies,  except  maybe  to  the  enemy. 
Naturally,  that  would  depend  on  who  they  consider 
the  enemy  to  be.  At  times,  it  might  be  congressmen 
or  even  their  own  wives.  I  guess  you  can  under- 
stand how  silly  it  would  be  to  expecl  politicians  to 
tell  the  truth,  especially  to  the  voters.  It  salesman 
and  advertisers  had  to  tell  the  truth,  I  guess  (here 
wouldn't  be  many  commercials  on  the  radio  or  T\  . 
which  might  be  a  good  thing.  Even  the  govern- 
ment tells  lies  to  the  people  when  they  don  t  want 
the  people  In  know  what  is  going  on. 

Now,  as  I  see  it.  people  aren't  going  to  tell  the 
truth  if  they  think  a  lie  will  be  better  lor  them, 
which  it  usually  is.  So  we  might  a-  well  figure 
that  most  of  what  people  say  is  likely  to  be  more 
or  less  dillerenl   from  the  exact   truth.     Even  wit- 


nesses to  crimes  sometimes  shade  the  truth  a  little, 
even  when  they  testify  under  oath. 

1  have  been  giving  this  matter  some  thought,  and 
I  have  an  idea  that  should  work.  You  could  pass 
a  lawr  which  would  make  it  permissible  for  people 
to  have  what  they  say  officially  stamped  as  the 
truth.  Before  they  could  get  this  done,  they  would 
have  to  prove  that  what  they  said  was  actually  so. 
For  one  thing,  they  could  volunteer  to  take  a  lie 
detector  test  as  part  of  the  proof.  Then,  if  it 
turned  out  what  they  said  was  still  a  lie,  they  could 
he  lined  and  imprisoned  like  when  they  lie  on  their 
income  tax  reports. 

It  what  an  advertiser,  or  a  politician,  or  a  news 
reporter,  or  an  army  officer  says  hasn't  been  offi- 
cially stamped,  then  nobody  will  be  obliged  to  be- 
lieve  it.  Newspapers  might  even  label  which  items 
have  been  "proved"  and  which  haven't. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Beetal  Brayne 


Quotes  re  Money 


Sir  Joseph  Stamp,  president  oi  the  Bank  ol 
England  and  second  richest  man  in  Hngland,  told 
college  professors  of  the  I  niversity  of  Texas: 
"Bankers  own  the  earth.  Take  it  away  from  them 
but  leave  them  the  power  to  create  money  and  with 
a  flick  of  the  pen  they  will  create  enough  money 
to  buy  it  back  again. 

"Take  this  great  power  away  from  them  and 
all  the  great  fortunes  like  mine  will  disappear,  and 
they  ought  to  disappear,  for  then  this  world  would 
be  a  better  and  happier  world  to  live  in  .  .  .  but  il 
you  want  to  continue  to  be  slaves  of  bankers  and 
pay  the  cost  of  your  own  slavery,  then  let  the  bank- 
ers continue  to  make  money  and  control  credit." 

He  continued,  "Banking  was  conceived  in  in- 
iquity and  born  in  sin." 

Banker  Rothschild  said,  "Let  me  have  the 
power  to  issue  and  control  money  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  the  laws." 

Congressman  Galloway  said,  "I  voted  against 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  because  it  gives  the  bank- 
ers the  power  of  life  and  death  over  every  person 


in  the  nation." 

Said  the  retired  banker.  Jack  Woodford.  "  \> 
an  ex-banker  and  one  who  has  scuttled  quite 
largely  about  this  country  of  ours  I  give  you  my 
solemn  word  of  honor  that  1  have  never  seen  any 
other  class  more  corrupt  conscienceless  and  thiev- 
ing than  bankers." 

Said  Abraham  Lincoln,  "As  a  result  of  the 
civil  war.  (banking)  corporations  have  been  en- 
throned and  an  era  of  corruption  in  high  places 
will  follow  and  the  money  power  of  the  country 
will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  by  working  on 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  until  all  wealth  is  ag- 
gregated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the  Republic 
will  be  destroyed." 

Merle  Byers,  U.S.  Farm  News,  Nov.  -  Dec, 
1959.— Arthur  Stratton,  1312  W.  15th  St.,  N.  Van- 
couver. 

Western  Producer  "Open  Forum,"  Jan.  24,  1963 

These  quotes  on  the  operation  of  the  Price  System  might 
be  considered  misanthropic,  but  when  one  realizes  what  posi- 
tions the  authors  held,  they  become  positive  indictments  of  the 
system. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Matson  Plans  to  Man  Ship  With  Crew  of  Six 

Matson  Navigation  Co.  plans  to  build  a  300- 
foot  merchant  ship  which  needs  a  crew  of  only  six 
men,  Stanley  Powel,  Jr.,  President  of  Matson,  an- 
nounced Thursday. 

The  $2  million  vessel  will  begin  service  in 
Hawaii  operations  late  this  year  if  a  satisfactory 
agreement  can  be  reached  with  the  seafaring  un- 
ions. 

Powell  described  the  contained-type  ship  as  a 
vehicle  which  could  put  the  American  maritime 
industry  back  into  the  race  for  world  trade  with 
other  nations  such  as  Japan  and  Russia. 

*'They  have  gone  ahead  with  automation  of 
their  merchant  fleets  and  we  have  not,"  Powell 
said.  He  said  Matson  had  discussed  the  new  ship 
with  Federal  Maritime  Administration  authorities 
"and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about  it." 

He  also  said  the  Coast  Guard  had  cleared  the 
automated  ship  to  operate  with  six  crewmen  and 
perhaps  fewer  if  automatic  machinery  proves  itsell 
in  actual  operations. 

Bids  on  construction  of  the  new  vessel  are  ex- 
pected to  be  let  within  60  days. 

The  ship  will  gross  2,900  tons  and  will  be 
capable  of  carrying  156  dry  and  refrigerated  24- 
foot  containers  and  800  tons  of  liquid  cargo.  It 
will  have  a  service  speed  of  11  knots. 

All  machinery  aboard  except  the  25-ton  gantry 
crane  will  be  operated  automatically  by  remote 
control. 

Long  Beach  Independent,  Feb.  15,  1963 


Shorter  Work  Week  Held  Answer  to  Automation 

A  shorter  work  week  to  help  the  economy  ad- 
just to  technological  changes  was  advocated  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  at  a  recent  district 
conference  held  in  Pittsburgh. 

Asserting  that  under-employment  and  jobless- 
ness were  the  primary  problems  confronting  his 
union,  USA  Pres.  David  J.  McDonald  declared  "we 
can  and  must  harness  automation  to  human  needs 
so  that  it  will  indeed  be  a  blessing  instead  of  a 
curse." 
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McDonald  stated  that  very  few  steelworkers 
"enjoy  the  privilege"  of  working  40  hours  weekly 
and  the  steelworkers  union  is  "committed  fully  and 
completely  to  a  drive  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  work  at  no  loss  in  pay." 

Lithographers  Journal,  January,  1963 

The  short  work  day  and  work  week  are  answers,  but  not 
in  the  Price  System.  There  are  too  many  insurmountable 
"road-blocks"    for   this    to   be   the    present   day   answer. 


Coal  Train  Shuttle  Cuts  Costs 

Chicago  (AP) — A  coal-hauling  train  is  being 
planned  to  shuttle  continuously  between  a  mine  and 
a  big  power  station  250  miles  away. 

The  purpose  is  to  save  time  and  money. 

Under  the  plan,  announced  by  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company,  the  special  train  of  at  least  100 
cars  will  make  a  round  trip  every  48  hours — in- 
cluding loading  and  unloading  time — between  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  Lynville  mine  in  Warwich 
County,  Ind.,  and  Commonwealth's  state  line  gen- 
erating station  in  Hammond,  Ind. 

The  train  will  carry  more  than  10,000  tons  of 
coal  each  trip,  or  more  than  1,500,000  tons  a  year. 

Commonwealth  said  a  lower  freight  rate  will 
result  in  a  saving  of  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year 
in  its  fuel  costs. 

It  now  takes  several  days  for  loaded  cars  to  be 
delivered  to  the  power  station  from  the  mine. 

At  the  generating  station  the  train  will  run 
slowly  over  large  receiving  hoppers.  Each  car  will 
be  emptied  as  it  passes.  Only  four  hours  will  be 
required  to  unload  the  entire  train. 

Commonwealth  will  spend  about  $2,500,000  to 
build  additional  coal-hauling  facilities  at  the  gen- 
erating station,  including  hoppers  and  a  belt  con- 
veyor system  that  will  move  the  coal  to  a  storage 
pile. 

The  train  will  be  operated  by  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  But  the  cars  will  be  owned  by 
the  Peabody  Co.  Peabody  expects  to  invest  $1,- 
550,000  to  $2,000,000  in  specially  built  cars.  It 
also  will  construct  facilities  at  the  mine  for  rapid 
loading. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Jan  28,  1963 

Generation  of  power  at  the  mine-mouth  and  coal  pipe 
lines  have  increased  competition  so  much  that  the  railroads 
are  co-operating  to  help  coal  operators  to  retain  their  markets. 
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Paper's  Typesetting  Process 
Begins  When  Reporter  Types  Story 

System  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Uses  RCA  Computer 
to  Make  Tape  as  Newsmen  Typewrite. 

Los  Angeles — The  Los  Angeles  Times  said  it 
is  using  a  new  system  for  automatic  typesetting  in- 
volving an  electronic  computer  that  permits  the 
process  to  begin  directly  from  the  reporter's  type- 
writer. 

The  system  utilizes  electric  typewriters  to  pro- 
duce a  punched  paper-tape  version  of  typed  materi- 
al along  with  the  ordinary  typewritten  page.  \ 
second  tape  is  made  by  an  expert  typist  copying 
editing  changes  pencilled  on  the  original  typewrit- 
ten copy.  The  two  tapes  are  then  spliced  together 
by  hand  and  fed  into  the  computer.  \  final  tape 
incorporating  the  changes  is  produced  by  the  com- 
puter for  use  in  actuating  Linotype  machines. 

In  providing  the  final  tape,  the  computer  auto- 
matically divides  the  copy  into  column  width  and 
hyphenates  words  to  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
line.  A  "logic  system"  said  to  be  99^?  accurate, 
hut  not  always  according  to  the  "first  preference 
in  Webster's."  provides  the  hyphenating.  The 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  which  owns  the  morning  Daily 
Times,  said  the  Radio  Corp.  oJ  America  30]  com- 
puter utilized  in  the  system  produces  final  tape 
fast  enough  to  fill  a  21 -inch-long  newspapei  col- 
umn in  17  seconds,  a  rate  roughly  equivalent  to 
1 .000  characters  a  second. 

Otis  Booth,  operations  director  of  the  Los  \n- 
geles  Times  and  designer  of  the  system,  said  the 
new  system  will  mean  a  time  savings  of  at  least 
40%  when  it  is  in  full  operation.  I'ut  into  opera- 
tion Dec.  I,  the  system  produces  about  50  of  the 
250  to  300  columns  of  editorial  matter  the  paper 
carries  daily. 

The  computer  rents  for  85.100  a  month,  repre- 
senting the  principal  cost  of  the  new  system,  but 
should  replace  about  half  of  the  110  persons  cur- 
rently employed  punching  tape  for  the  newspaper's 
tape-driven  typecasting  machines.  Mr.  Booth  said. 

Wall  St.  Journal.  Dec.  28.  1962 

Each  new  technological  advance  in  the  typographic  in- 
dustries erodes  more  jobs.  Price  System  oriented  unions  there- 
fore, having  no  other  vision  than  a  pay  check,  fight  to  hold 
onto   jobs. 


homa  Publishing  Co.,  working  in  liaison  with  of- 
ficials of  the  International  Business  Machine  Co. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  March  6,  1963 


Computer  Sets  All  Type  in   Newspaper 

Oklahoma  City  (AP)  -  The  Oklahoma  City 
Times  Tuesday  published  its  regular  editions  with 
type  set  entirely  by  a  computer. 

Tuesday's  feat  marked  the  culmination  of  sev- 
eral  years  of  independent   research  by  the  Okla- 


Problems  of  Abundance 

Cement  Prices  Crumble 

As  Overcapacity  Pressures  Mount 

The  industry's  shipments  rose  3.7%  last  year 
from  1961  to  332  million  barrels,  but  capacity  in- 
creased 4.1%  to  457  million  barrels.  Largely  as 
a  by-product  of  modernization,  another  20  million 
barrels  of  capacity  is  slated  to  go  on  stream  this 
year,  but  even  optimistic  observers  doubt  use  will 
grow  by  more  than  10  million  barrels. 

Since  December,  common  cement  has  dropped 
to  $3.35  a  barrel  f.o.b.  in  New  York.  Delivered 
cement  fetches  S3. 39  a  barrel  in  Detroit,  down 
from  S3. 7  1  last  summer,  and  the  lowest  in  about 
seven  years.  "We  tried  to  raise  prices  in  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  a  couple  of  months  ago,  but  our  com- 
petitors wouldn't  go  along  and  we  had  to  withdraw 
the  increases."  one  company  grumbles. 

Wall  St.  Journal.  Feb.  26,  1963 


Future  Bleak  in  Flour  Mills,  Managers  Say 

Saskatoon,  Jan  10  (CP)  —  Representatives  of 
Hour  mills  said  today  that  the  industry  faces  a  grim 
future  due  to  declining  export  sales. 

Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  reopened  this  week  on 
a  three-day-a-week  schedule  after  a  three  -  week 
shutdown  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holi- 
day. 

M.  K.  Shantz.  manager,  said  the  plant  was 
operating  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  no  long-range 
plans  had  been  made  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  future  business. 

Fred  Frick  Marshal,  mill  manager  for  Quaker 
Oats,  said  his  plant  was  on  a  four-to-five  day  week 
production  schedule.  Business  had  dropped  50  per 
cent  since  the  peak  postwar  period. 

C.  S.  Fisher,  manager  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Wheat  Pool's  flour  milling  division,  said  the  pool's 
mill  was  holding  to  a  five-day  week  schedule,  but 
the  immediate  future  was  uncertain. 

All  three  said  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  new 
countries,  whose  leaders  wanted  to  demonstrate 
their  new  independence,  used  the  construction  of 
flour  mills  as  one  method.  Most  of  these  nations 
had  been  traditional  Canadian  flour  customers. 
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They  added  that  the  Canadian  industry  was  at 
a  disadvantage  in  trying  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets with  the  subsidized  industries  of  the  United 
States,  France  and  West  Germany. 

Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  Jan.  10,  1963 


Egg  Production  Shifts  to  Bigger, 
Highly  Automated  Farms 

Midwestern  grain  farms,  each  with  a  few  dozen 
hens,  were  the  nation's  main  source  of  eggs  until 
about  two  decades  ago.  But  now,  "egg  factories" 
are  taking  over  a  growing  share  of  the  production. 
Some  of  the  biggest  are  in  the  South  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  more  than  25  farms  have  over 
100,000  hens  each.  One  California  operator  keeps 
over  500,000  layers,  or  enough  to  keep  a  city  the 
size  of  St.  Paul  supplied  with  eggs. 

The  huge  egg  producers  use  highly  automated 
equipment  for  feeding,  water  supply  and  litter  dis- 
posal. They  also  get  the  best  breeds  and  the  most 
efficient  feeding  mixtures.  In  1940,  egg  output  per 
hen  averaged  134  annually;  now,  the  national  av- 
erage is  215.  Top  producers  lay  as  many  as  285 
a  year.  Some  big  Western  farms  turn  out  eggs  for 
as  little  as  25  cents  a  dozen,  around  10  cents  less 
than  the  average  Midwestern  operator,  studies  by 
one  farm  group  show. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  12,  1963 


Agronomist  Urges  Birth   Rate  Curbed 

Red  Deer — The  production  of  people  must  be 
brought  in  line  with  the  production  of  food. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Bentley,  dean 
of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  He  was 
addressing  the  closing  convention  sessions  of  the 
Western  Stock  Growers  Association,  a  meeting  that 
has  drawn  about  500  persons  to  Red  Deer  and 
which  has  been  marked  by  exceptionally  heavy 
turnouts  to  each  section  of  the  program. 

Drawing  on  a  recent  visit  to  Thailand  and  In- 
dia, where  he  was  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
Dr.  Bentley  stated  flatly: 

"There  is  a  limit  to  food  production  capacity 
and  space  in  this  world.  We  must  recognize  this 
and  face  a  choice.  We  must  either  have  rice  or 
beef. 

"If  population  increases  continue  the  way  they 
have  been  doing  for  the  next  few  decades,  the  re- 
sults will  be  a  decline  in  the  standard  of  living  for 
everyone. 

"The  alternative  is  to  recognize  that  we  must 
adjust  the  numbers  of  humans  to  the  resources  of 


the  world.    We  must  reduce  our  rate  of  increase, 
and  before  too  long,  bring  it  to  the  zero  mark." 

This  would  allow,  he  said,  an  educational  pro- 
gram leading  to  better  living  conditions  and  higher 
achievements.  Speaking  of  his  experience  in  India, 
Thailand  and  Colombo  where  he  has  acted  as  a  con- 
sultant several  times  in  the  past  10  years,  Dr.  Bent- 
ley said  there  is  very  little  hope  for  betterment  in 
the  East  as  long  as  the  population  continues. 
Over-Stocked   Area 

"It  is,"  he  said,  "a  monstrously  over-stocked 
area." 

The  white  race,  Dr.  Bentley  went  on,  have  an 
overpowering  responsibility  to  lead  the  way  in  re- 
solving the  problem.  They  have  more  at  stake  than 
most  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  He  ad- 
mitted he  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the  work- 
ability of  the  theory  would  be: 

"One  of  the  toughest  problems  ever  to  face 
mankind. 

"Surely  though,"  he  said,  "man  has  the  ability 
to  adjust  his  own  number  and  bring  them  into  bal- 
ance with  the  forces  of  the  earth." 

Edmonton  Journal,  Jan  31,  1963 

Like  all  the  other  problems  of  abundance,  this  too  must 
be  solved. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The  world's  first  automated  newsprint  ship — 
a  modern  merchant  giant  capable  of  carrying 
enough  paper  to  print  19  million  32-page  news- 
papers— went  into  service  at  Long  Beach  Harbor 
Monday. 

The  460-foot  Norwegian  flag  vessel  MS  Bes- 
seggen  left  here  for  British  Columbia,  a  2,400-mile 
round  trip  she  will  make  every  15  days. 

Northbound,  the  $3  million  Besseggen  will 
carry  more  than  17,000  barrels  of  oil  for  use  as 
fuel  at  paper  and  lumber  mills  located  at  Elks 
Falls  and  Ocean  Falls  near  Vancouver. 

On  the  return  voyages  to  Long  Beach  the  9,180- 
ton  ship  will  tote  between  5,500  and  6,000  rolls 
(4,500  tons)  of  newsprint  and  1.2  million  board 
feet  of  lumber.  The  newsprint  will  be  stowed  in 
specially-designed  cargo  holds  and  the  lumber  to 
be  used  in  new  home  construction  in  the  Southland, 
will  be  carried  on  deck. 

The  Besseggen,  built  and  launched  at  Tonns- 
berg,  Norway  last  year,  will  sail  under  contract  to 
Crown  Zellerbach,  Canada,  Ltd.,  one  of  North 
America's  biggest  lumber  and  newsprint  compa- 
nies. 
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The  Besseggen  is  equipped  with  three  13.5  ton 
Munck  gantry-type  deck  cranes.  Each  can  lift 
eight  1,800-pound  newsprint  rolls  at  a  time.  With 
all  three  cranes  going  simultaneously  the  Besseggen 
can  discharge  a  full  cargo  of  newsprint  in  16 
hours. 

The  Besseggen  replaces  the  conventional 
freighter  Sea  Horse,  a  vessel  which  has  been  haul- 
ing newsprint  and  lumber  to  Long  Beach  from 
British  Columbia  for  the  past  two  years. 

A  second  Besseggen  ship,  as  yet  unnamed,  is 
being  built  in  Norway  and  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  near  future.  The  new  ships  can  carry 
larger  cargoes  and  discharge  them  about  25  per 
cent  faster  and  with  less  manpower  than  present 
vessels. 

Long  Beach  Independent.  Jan.  29,  1963 

Specialized  vehicles  for  transporting  single  products  are 
becoming  frequent.  They  all  add  up  to  the  same  thing — less 
man  hours  per  unit  of  product. 


Is  the  possibility  of  railway  nationalization  far 
fetched?  An  editorial  published  last  October  by 
a  large  Eastern  1  .S.  newspaper  had  this  to  say: 
"Now  'socialism'  is  a  nasty  word.  Yet  nationaliza- 
tion ol  the  railroads  oilers  as  of  now  the  onl)  in- 
sured method  by  which  the  great  rail  network  so 
urgently  needed  in  peace,  so  desperately  needed  in 
war,  can  be  preserved  as  a  functioning  operation." 
Congressional  Record.  Feb.   15.   \()(>'2 

P.  MOO  I 

When  any  Price  System  fails  to  return  a  profit,  it  is  only 
mete    that    it    be    handed    back    to    the    original    donor. 


Chysler  Moves  Into  Leasing 

Detroit  —  Chrysler  Corp.  said  it  is  setting  up  a 
leasing  subsidiary  that  will  start  business  with 
1963  models. 

The  new  unit  will  be  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Chrysler  Motors  Corp.,  another  Chrysler  sub- 
sidiary. 

Unlike  leasing  systems  of  other  auto  makers 
where  dealers  own  the  cars,  Chrysler  will  hold 
title  to  the  cars  and  trucks  under  its  new  operation. 
Fleet  leasing  dealers,  however,  will  be  selected 
from  Chrysler  dealers,  the  company  said. 

"Leasing  of  car  and  truck  fleets  in  the  U.  S. 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  five  years." 
Lynn  A.  Townsend,  Chrysler  president,  said.  "The 
move  will  allow  Chrysler  to  serve  fleet  users  either 
by  direct  sales  or  leasing." 

Chrysler  dealers  will  handle  delivery  and  serv- 
icing of  the  leased  fleets.    The  new  units  will  pro- 


vide marketing  and  management  guidance  and 
procedures  for  leasing  and  will  assist  in  arranging 
financing  and  sale  of  vehicles  when  leases  expire. 

—Montreal  Star,  9-17-62 

The  Price  System  is  forcing  Americans  to  real- 
ize that  it  is  not  ownership  per  se  but  use  which 
represents  wealth. 


Gadget  Stops  Car  Fumes 

Toronto  —  National  Controls  (Canada)  Ltd.. 
will  introduce  a  new  automotive  product  designed 
to  eliminate  crankcase  emission — a  major  cause 
of  smog  and  air  pollution.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
improve  gas  mileage. 

Now  undergoing  final  tests  prior  to  launching 
in  the  United  States  market,  the  product  operates 
on  the  principle  of  returning  crankcase  emissions 
ol  unburned  fuel  to  the  engine  combustion  cham- 
ber for  burning,  Robert  Witty,  president,  explain- 
ed. 

This  not  only  prevents  hydrocarbons  and  other 
noxious  fumes  from  entering  the  atmosphere  but 
achieves  a  10  per  cent  fuel  saving  by  returning 
burnable  ga.-es  to  the  combustion  chamber. 

While  a  few-  products  of  this  type  currently 
exist  in  the  U.S.  they  are  limited  in  application, 
whereas  the  National  unit  is  universally  adaptable 
to  any  American  motor  vehicle  regardless  of  make, 
size,  or  age,  and  will  retail  at  approximately  half 
the  cost  of  its  competitors,  Mr.  Witty  stated. 

Edmonton  Journal.  Feb.  14,  1963 

If  this  gadget  lives  up  to  its  billing  it  could  be  a  boon  to 
smog  troubled  areas,  but  if  it  actually  saves  10%  of  the  total 
fuel    it    will    not    be    hailed    by    the    gasoline    industry. 


PRICE  SYSTEM 
OPERATIONS 

U.S.   Fears  World  Wheat  Price  War 
Unless  Production  Controlled 

New  York  Times  Service. 

Palm  Beach,  Jan.  3 — President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man conferred  today  on  the  crucial  questions  of 
maintaining  U.S.  farm  sales  in  the  European  Com- 
mon market,  and  new  production  controls  for  feed 
grains,  butter  and  cotton. 

Freeman  submitted  a  year-end  report  to  the 
President,  setting  forth  what  he  called  significant 
advances  in  several  areas. 

Among  them  were  the  strengthening  of  farm 
income,   a  reduction  by  more  than  7,00,000,000 
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bushels  in  the  grain  surplus  and  by  more  than 
$300,000  in  the  costs  of  handling  the  surplus,  the 
maintenance  of  stable  food  prices  to  the  consumer, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  massive  rural  development 
program  to  counter  rural  poverty  and  convert  pro- 
ductive farm  land  into  grassland,  forests  and  recre- 
ation areas. 

But  it  was  on  three  critical  problems  ahead 
for  1963  that  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  President  con- 
centrated in  their  90-minute  conference. 

These  were  the  wheat  referendum  scheduled 
in  May  or  June;  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  on  maintaining  U.S.  sales  in  Western  Eur- 
ope, a  major  source  of  dollar  earnings;  and  needed 
legislation  for  feed  grains,  dairy  products  and 
cotton. 

The  secretary  told  reporters  the  referendum 
would  be  critical  and  important.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  voting  fail  to  approve  the  Administra- 
tion's program,  already  approved  by  Congress, 
wheat  production  would  be  unlimited,  price  sup- 
ports would  fall,  and  wheat  would  tumble  to  $1  a 
bushel  in  a  disastrous  world  wheat-price  war,  he 
said. 

The  result  of  such  a  glut  of  low-priced  wheat, 
he  added,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  farm  econmy 
and  would  have  wide  repercussions  on  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Common  Market,  on  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  and  on  U.S.  relations 
with  wheat  producers  like  Canada,  Australia  and 
Argentina. 

If  the  growers  approve  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity, each  would  receive  an  acreage  quota,  as  well  as 
a  quota  of  bushels  of  wheat  he  could  produce  on 
his  assigned  areas. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  this  program  would  enable 
the  wheat  surplus  to  be  eliminated  in  about  four 
years,  and  would  permit  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate from  strength  with  the  Common  Market. 

Wheat  is  a  major  issue  in  those  negotiations. 
Common  Market  officials  are  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  setting  their  internal  support  price  at  either 
the  German  level  of  $3.15  a  bushel  or  the  French 
standard  of  $2.25.  Either  is  high,  compared  with 
the  current  U.S.  price  support  level  of  $1.82  a 
bushel. 

In  Mr.  Freeman's  view,  if  the  Common  Market 
price  is  pegged  at  the  German  level,  it  would  en- 
courage the  French  to  put  about  6,000,000  addi- 
tional acres  into  wheat  production. 

Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  Jan.  3,  1963 


$8  Billion  Invested 

Washington  (UPI) — The  government's  invest- 
ment in  price-supported  commodities  totaled  $8,- 
031,997,824  as  of  Dec.  31,  according  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  14,  1963 

A  fairly  good  price  to  pay  to  enforce  scarcity  on  us. 


Fresno  (AP) — The  California  raisin  industry 
may  lose  its  best  foreign  customer — Japan — unless 
Japanese  importers  are  compensated  for  losses. 

Japanese  importers  estimate  they  recently  lost 
$180,000  because  they  bought  high  and  sold  at  low 
prices.  They  are  threatening  to  stop  importing 
California  raisins  unless  compensation  can  be  ar- 
ranged. 

The  State  Raisin  Advisory  Board  said  the  Cali- 
fornia raisin  industry  cannot  compensate  the  im- 
porters. Board  Manager  Donald  C.  White  will  go 
to  Japan  next  month  to  discuss  the  problem. 

Japan  purchased  7,113  tons  of  California  rais- 
ins this  season.  The  next  biggest  importer  is  Eng- 
land with  1,793  tons. 

Early  in  the  season  the  state  expected  to  have 
an  extremely  short  crop.  So  the  opening  price  was 
high.  Later  it  was  learned  the  crop  would  not  be 
nearly  so  short.  The  price  dropped.  Importers 
who  bought  early  are  being  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

Japanese  importers  suggested  money  budgeted 
by  the  raisin  board  and  the  federal  government  for 
advertising  California  raisins  in  Japan  —  about 
$74,000 — be  used  as  partial  compensation. 

White  said  this  plan  is  not  possible  under  the 
law. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  10,  1963 

Attempting  to  measure  physical  production  by  means  of 
price  when  there  is  no  relation  between  the  object  measured 
and  the  unit  of  measurement  will  always  lead  to  trouble. 


Britain  Printing  Ration  Books 

London — Britain  will  print  a  supply  of  food 
ration  books  this  year  to  be  held  in  reserve  in  case 
of  war.  Disclosing  this  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Thursday,  a  spokesman  for  the  food  ministry  said: 
"We  regard  it  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  long-term 
planning  for  food  defence." 

Edmonton  Journal,  Feb.  15,  1963 

Let's  quit  'kidding  ourselves'  that  this  world  can  have 
nuclear  war  and  plans  for  survival  at  the  same  time.  The  only 
insurance  for  survival  is  peace. 


A  system  of  uniform  traffic  signals  throughout 
the  nation  would  save  2,000  lives  a  year,  estimates 
a  safety  expert. 

Everett  Daily  Herald,  Dec.  26,  1962 
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Technology 

Glass  so  tough  that  it  can  be  twisted,  or  bent 
without  breaking,  has  been  developed  by  Corning 
Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y.  Produced  by  a  new 
process  called  "Chemcor,"  the  glass  is  claimed  to 
be  five  times  stronger  than  the  toughest  made  by 
conventional  methods.  First  use  will  be  tableware 
that  will  be  three  times  stronger  than  standard 
china. 

Milwaukee  Journal.  Sept.  23.  1962 


Complete  Line  for  Automation 

General  Klectric  Co.  is  entering  the  process 
instrumentation  and  control  field  with  a  new  line 
of  instruments,  the  GE/MAC  (measurement  and 
control).  The  new  line  will  be  for  use  in  electric 
utility  and   industrial   automation  systems. 

According  to  Edwin  E.  Parker,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  company's  instrument  department,  the 
company  will  now  be  able  to  supply  complete  auto- 
mated systems.  Up  to  now  it  has  not  produced  a 
complete  line  oi  instruments  for  process  busi- 
nesses, he  said. 

A  systems  laboratory  contains  a  large  analog 
computer  and  digital  computer  upon  which  the 
various  complex  industrial  processes  may  be  simu- 
lated, control  strategies  developed  and  availability 
of  equipment  established,  ll  was  pointed  out  thai 
the  line  will  help  utilities  meet  new  demands  for 
greater  cost  savings  and  increased  reliability  in  an 
industry  where  fuel  costs  for  a  single  plant  may 
amount  to  from  $15  million  to  $20  million  a  year. 
Electirical  West,  Oct.  12.  1962 

Smaller  companies  can  look  forward  to  stirrer  competi- 
tion   or   absorption    into   some   larger   industrial    complex. 


Canadians'   Research  Creates  New  Rubber 

Toronto — A  new.  high  quality  yet  economical 
rubber  that  shows  promise  of  use  in  both  automo- 
tive and  industrial  rubber  fields  was  announced  by 
Dunlop-Canada  Limited  today. 

It  is  the  first  rubber  of  its  kind  evolved  by  tire 
industry  researchers  in  Canada. 

The  rubber,  called  KPT,  is  a  "terpolymer" 
based  on  low-cost  monomers.  The  development 
was  the  work  of  three  young  Canadian  scientists  at 
Dunlop's  North  American  Research  Centre  in  Tor- 
onto. 

This  new  rubber  uses  raw  materials  which  are 
inexpensive  and  readily  available.  It  brings  to  the 
general    purpose    rubber    field    a    combination    of 


properties  previously  found  only  in  expensive  spe- 
cialty rubbers. 

It  is  most  notable  for  its  resistance  to  degrad- 
ation and  cracking  caused  by  weather — sun,  oxy- 
gen and  ozone — and  for  its  resistance  to  attack  by 
a  wide  variety  of  chemicals. 

These  properties,  plus  the  fact  that  is  is  the 
lightest  rubber  known,  explains  why  leading  U.S. 
and  Canadian  scientific  and  technical  journals  al- 
ready predict  new  rubber  will  "take  over"  the  auto- 
motive weather-stripping  market  (potentially  40 
lh~.  per  auto)  and  predict  further  it  will  have 
strong  potential  in  tire,  industrial  and  construction 
applications. 

Technically,  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Raymond  T. 
Woodhams,  now  34,  Dr.  Stephen  Adamek,  now  38, 
and  Dr.  Edward  A.  Dudley,  now  33,  means  the 
beginning  of  a  new  family  of  rubbers  based  on 
cheap  "olefins,"  or  open-chained  and  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

In  fact,  the  research  team  set  to  work  about 
seven  years  ago  to  find  a  way  to  make  rubber,  us- 
ing comparably  inexpensive  ethylene  and  propy- 
lene, both  "monomers." 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1963 


New  Contraceptive  Pill  Found 
By  the  Canadian  Press. 

Saskatoon — A  new  contraceptive  pill  has  been 
found  100  per  cent  effective  with  no  serious  side 
effects,  says  a  city  obstetrician. 

He  recently  completed  a  14-month  clinical  test 
ol  the  pill.    About  200  women  were  involved. 

The  doctor,  who  asked  that  his  name  not  be 
used,  said  some  users  experienced  nausea  but  no 
side  effects  were  "constant"  and  none  were  serious. 

He  said  the  first  contraceptive  pill  similar  to 
the  one  he  tested  contained  10  milligrams  of  nore- 
thindry."  The  new  one  contained  only  two  milli- 
grams of  closely-related   "norethindrone." 

The  new  pill  is  cheaper— $2.40  to  $2.65  for  20 
compared  with  about  $8.50  for  a  closely-related 
pill  formerly  tested. 

Edmonton  Journal,  Feb.  13,  1963 


Doctors  Paged  by  Radio 

Vancouver  (CP) — The  halls  of  suburban  Lions 
Gate  Hospital  never  echo  with  the  sound  of  "Call- 
ing Dr.  .  .  ." 

Instead,  the  doctor  hears  a  beeping  sound  com- 
ing from  his  coat  pocket. 

The  hospital's  staff  is  wired  for  sound  through 
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small  portable  raido  receivers.  The  hospital  is 
equipped  with  97  of  the  transistor  receivers,  valued 
at  about  $100  each. 

When  the  hospital  was  built  two  years  ago,  the 
entire  building  was  looped  with  antenna  wires  and 
a  radio  switchboard  installed. 

When  doctors,  head  nurses,  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrative officials  enter  the  hospital  each  morn- 
ing, they  pick  up  their  portable  receivers  from  a 
panel.  They  are  then  in  constant  contact  with  the 
radio  switchboard. 

When  a  call  comes  through  for  anyone,  the 
switchboard  operator  punches  a  button  and  a  loud 
beeping  sound  is  emitted  from  the  receiver. 

The  doctor  holds  the  received  to  his  ear  and 
hears  the  message,  although  he  must  go  to  a  phone 
if  he  wants  to  reply. 

Edmonton  Journal,  March  20,  1963 


Powerfu!  Beam  Fuses  Metal 

A  portable  electron  beam  welder  that  can  fuse 
materials  which  could  never  be  welded  before  has 
been  developed  by  an  aerospace  company. 

The  welder  operates  under  the  same  principle 
as  a  television  picture  tube,  but  its  electron  beam 
is  2,000  times  more  powerful  than  the  beam  in  an 
ordinary  TV  tube. 

The  welder  literally  fuses  metal  parts  together 
without  the  use  of  a  filler  material,  thus  producing 
a  narrow  weld  with  little  shrinkage  or  distortion — 
a  necessary  factor  in  triplesonic  aircraft. 

Unlike  a  TV  tube,  the  welder  focuses  its  beam 
to  a  tiny  point,  developing  power  densities  of  25 
million  watts  per  square  inch. 

The  company  says  there  is  nothing  the  new 
unit  cannot  weld,  with  the  exception  of  materials 
which  vaporize  or  liquify  at  relatively  low  tem- 
peratures. 

For  example,  tungsten,  which  has  never  before 
been  welded,  has  been  used  to  demonstrate  the 
capability  of  electron  beam  welding. 

The  technique's  advantages  are  not  limited  to 
use  with  new  metals,  since  it  produces  finer,  strong- 
er welds  on  all  materials,  its  developers  say. 

The  principle  of  electron  beam  welding  has 
been  known  for  some  time,  but  because  it  must  be 
done  in  an  extremely  "hard"  vacuum  it  had  never 
been  used  on  a  large  scale.  Welds  with  the  present 
unit  are  limited  to  about  two  feet  in  length,  but  in 
the  planning  stage  is  a  unit  to  accomplish  welds 
from  five  to  eight  feet  long. 

— Aerospace,  June  1962 


Hair  of  Hog  or  Horse 

Is  Shot  Into  Arteries  to  Cure  Brain  Ailment 

AMA  Journal  says  Procedure  May  Be  "Signal  Ad- 
vance' in  the  Treatment  of  Aneurysms. 

Chicago  —  A  brain  disease  that  often  causes 
strokes  can  be  cured  by  shooting  hog  or  horse 
hairs  into  diseased  portions  of  cerebral  arteries,  a 
neurosurgeon  said. 

The  operation  is  used  to  treat  aneurysms  of  the 
brain — blisters-like  sacs  that  form  in  the  wall  of 
the  arteries. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gallagher,  developer  of  the  new 
procedure,  estimated  that  aneurysms  cause  as  many 
as  100,000  of  the  500,000  to  600,000  new  stroke 
cases  each  year  in  the  U.S.  Broadly,  a  stroke  is 
sudden  damage  to  the  brain  caused  by  blood  ves- 
sel defects  and  resulting  in  paralysis  or  uncon- 
sciousness. Clots  inside  the  blood  vessels  are  the 
leading  cause  of  strokes. 

Wall  St.  Journal,  Jan.  28,  1963 


More  Suicides  Than  Traffic   Deaths  in  Area 

Los  Angeles  (CNS) — More  persons  committed 
suicide  in  Los  Angeles  county  last  year  than  were 
killed  in  traffic  accidents,  a  national  authority  on 
suicide  said  Wednesday. 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Hildreth,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Washington,  said 
suicides  are  now  the  10th  leading  cause  of  adult 
deaths  in  the  U.S. 

In  a  press  conference  at  the  Greater  Los  An- 
geles Press  Club,  Dr.  Hildreth  said  suicide  "has 
become  a  major  U.S.  public  health  problem." 

Over  the  years,  said  Dr.  Hildreth,  ssuicide  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  now  the  third 
leading  cause  of  death  among  college  students, 
peacetime  military  personnel  and  persons  in  the 
15  to  25  age  bracket. 

On  the  national  level,  Dr.  Hildreth  said,  one 
suicide  occurs  every  30  minutes. 

Eight  times  as  many  persons  attempt  self  de- 
struction as  succeed,  he  said. 

George  O'Connor,  field  representative  for  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Hildreth  to  Los  Angeles,  said 
"there  are  twice  as  many  suicides  as  homicides  in 
the  U.S.  each  year." 

Herald  American,  Feb.  17,  1963 

As  the  stresses  and  strains  of  living  in  this  Price  System 
accumulate,  more  and  more  people  will  think  suicide  is  the 
only  answer.  Why  not  look  into  Technocracy's  plan.  It  pro- 
vides   answers   and    an    objective    worth    living    for. 
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Whence  from  Here? 


The  world  in  general  is  seething  with  unrest. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  apprehension  for  the  future, 
even  a  fear  that  there  may  be  no  future  at  all. 

Surely  we  must  find  a  good,  potent  medicine 
to  cure  our  sick  society  of  its  ills.  \ml  we  can't 
start  the  medication  too  soon,  for  the  danger  i- 
imminent. 

When  Mankind  was  young,  some  two  hundred 
thousand  years  ago,  he  was  a  food  gatherer,  prob- 
ably living  on  seeds  and  berries  with  an  occasional 
feast  on  a  wild  animal  he  had  killed  with  a  stone, 
a  club  or  a  stick.  But  linallv  he  look  a  further 
step,  one  that  had  never  yet  been  taken  by  any 
other  creature.  He  noticed  thai  the  stone  he  held 
wasn't  exactly  the  size  and  shape  he  needed  for  his 
purpose.  So  he  used  a  second  stone  to  change  the 
shape  <il  the  lirst  and  make  a  tool  more  to  his  lik- 
ing. This  was  a  fundamental  break-through.  There 
has  never  been  any  progress  without  dissatisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are. 

So  Man  learned  to  improve  the  shape  of  hi> 
other  implements.  This  gave  him  more  control 
over  his  en\  ironment.  From  the  Stone  Age  he  prog- 
ressed to  the  age  of  metal,  when  he  made  imple- 
ments ol  copper  and  bronze  and  later  ol  iron.  Each 
advance  paved  the  way  for  further  progress. 

We  need  not  trace  the  long,  sometimes  rough. 
history  ol  mans  rise  from  >a\agerj  to  compara- 
tive civilization,  but  we  know  that  without  dissatis- 
faction with  things  as  they  were  in  any  age  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  for  striving  to  achieve 
something  better  and  more  efficient. 

Always,  of  course,  there  were  some  individuals 
who  felt  that  things  were  good  enough  as  is,  es- 
pecially if  they  held  a  position  of  power  oxer  the 
others  in  a  political,  economic  or  religious  way. 
This  pattern  has  been  followed  throughout  history, 
and  explains  why,  after  many  milleniums  of  time. 
Mankind  is  still  struggling  against  those  powers 
that  would  hold  back  the  tide  of  progress. 

The  20th  century  has  seen  remarkable  progress 
in  the  field  of  physics,  and  the  harnessing  of  newly 
discovered  forms  of  energy.  The  map  of  the  world 
is  changing,  royalty  is  on  the  wane.  Long  quies- 
cent governments  and  peoples  are  awakening  to 
the  'new  look'  of  technology,  and  the  world  is  ex- 


periencing an  entirely  new  way  of  life. 

In  this  country  there  is  an  abundance  of  food- 
-l n lis,  and  an  enormous  supply  of  gadgets  of  every 
description,  but  the  problem  of  distribution  has 
not  been  solved.  There  are  millions  of  people  un- 
able to  avail  themselves  of  the  items  they  need,  to 
enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living  .  because  of  their 
lack  ol  buying  power. 

1  ertainly  there  is  plenty  of  dissatisfaction  with 
these  conditions  but  powerful  forces  dominate  the 
people  and  government.  In  his  farewell  address, 
President  Eisenhower  picked  this  final  moment  to 
wain  us  all  of  this  new.  enormous  and  insidious 
power,  when  he  said,  "America  is  being  threatened 
!>  the  military-industrial  complex,  employing  mil- 
lions of  men,  wielding  the  power  of  fantastic  bil- 
lion- of  dollars,  developing  an  influence  that  is 
felt  ;n  every  city,  every  state,  every  office  of  the 
Federal  Government.' 

This  axis,  in  its  propoganda,  merges  liberalism 
with  socialism  and  socialism  with  communism  in 
a  syllogism  that  defies  sanity  and  perverts  the 
meaning  ol  words.  And  some  of  its  adherents  are 
congressmen. 

\\  e  all  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  common  man  to  find 
or  retain  gainful  employment.  Miraculous  ma- 
chines and  computers  are  replacing  thousands  of 
human  laborers.  Even  white  collar  workers  are 
becoming  apprehensive  due  to  the  encroachment  of 
automation  into  their  field.  \nd  all  the  while,  the 
labor   force   is  growing,  growing,  growing. 

There  is  a  host  of  unsolved  problems  facing  us 
today.  Many  articles  and  books  have  been  written: 
some  of  their  suggestions  are  helpful,  but  no  com- 
plete  solutions  are  possible  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System.  The  national  debt  is  climbing 
higher,  as  are  other  public  and  private  debts.  We 
can't  be  insane  enough  to  risk  a  war,  for  there 
would  be  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose. 

James  Keston,  one  of  the  better  informed  com- 
mentators, has  this  to  say.  'Coming  out  for  a  tax 
cut  in  the  hope  of  spending  the  country  into  pros- 
perity is  coming  out  against  every  apostle  of  thrift 
from  Ben  Franklin  to  Harry  Byrd.  The  Puritan 
ethic  says,  Save  for  a  rainy  day. 
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'  "No,"  says  the  President,  "not  pay  as  you  go, 
but  owe  as  you  go,  and  eventually,  if  you  balance 
the  economy,  pump  it  up  to  full  production  and 
full  employment,  the  budget  will  balance  itself." 

'The  great  public  issues  run  into  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  our  time.  They  are  get- 
ting increasingly  complicated — tax  policy,  balance 
of  payments,  wage-cost-price  balance,  etc.,  and  we 
have  no  effective  forum  at  the  local  level  where 
the  facts,  the  alternatives,  and  the  consequences 
of  action  can  be  discussed  in  an  orderly  way. 

'Nor  are  the  newspaper  and  magazine  reports 
an  adequate  substitute.  For  by  the  time  the  whole 
thing  has  boiled  down  into  the  smaller  papers  of 
the  country,  what  comes  out  is  a  distorted  outline 
of  what  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  past,  coup- 
led with  howls  of  protest  from  the  opposition  that 
Kennedy  is  ruining  the  country.' 

But  does  President  Kennedy  imagine  that  in- 
dustry, if  it  goes  into  full  production,  will  bring 
about  full  employment? 

The  problem  is  hardly  one  calling  for  more 
production,  for  we  are  already  surfeited  with 
goods.  It  is  distribution  of  them  that  has  our  econ- 
omists puzzled.  For  Price,  a  measure  of  scarcity, 
is  out  of  its  element  in  an  economy  of  plenty. 

As  the  author,  Robert  Theobald,  tells  us,  'We 
live  in  a  time  of  change,  and  we  will  survive  only 
if  we  recognize  that  we  must  alter  our  institutions 
to  meet  this  change. 

'Although  the  West  is  committed  to  economic 
growth,  it  still  hasn't  realized  that  economic  growth 
is  synonymous  with  change.  It  is  normally  assum- 
ed that  the  past  is  a  proper  guide  to  policy,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  conclusively  that  a  new  course 
would  be  better. 

"It  seems  probable  that  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing can  be  solved  only  by  a  thorough  revision  of 
present  ideas.  One  possible  method  of  distributing 
income  in  a  society  of  abundance  would  be  to  guar- 
antee each  individual  a  basic  income  so  that  he 
could  live  regardless  of  whether  he  had  a  job  or 
not.  Within  that  framework  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  the  fees  of  all  the  students  paid  by  the  com- 
munity. If  America  decides  that  7,000,000  people 
should  benefit  from  higher  education,  the  resources 
can  be  made  available. 

'In  the  irreversible  progression  of  the  Old  giv- 
ing way  to  the  New,  all  defenses  built  in  wishful 
thinking  must  go  down  in  confusion  and  lost  hope. 

'Until  we  reject  the  antiquated  notions  and 
change  with  change  we  are  likely  to  remain  snarled 
and  divided. 


'Our  security  lies  in  the  harmonious  function 
of  physical  law  and  its  application  to  future  needs. 
.  .  .  Ignorance  is  our  Iron  Curtain.  .  .  .  Scientific 
knowledge  in  action  must  be  our  destiny.  Anything 
less  will  degenerate  into  futility  and  dissolution.' 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  military  use  of  sci- 
ence that  would  drop  deadly  bombs  on  cities  or 
spread  poisonous  gasses  over  vast  areas,  to  force 
capitulation. 

We  know  there  is  much  poverty  and  ignorance 
in  the  world,  even  in  this  country.  The  price  of 
even  one  bomb  would  feed  and  clothe  many. 

'The  Past  is  no  guide  to  policy.  We  must  con- 
struct a  new  society,  geared  to  the  requirements  of 
this  day  and  age.  There  is  at  present  no  such  so- 
ciety in  existence.  Man  is  wandering  between  two 
worlds — the  one  dead,  the  other  sseemingly  power- 
less to  be  born.  However,  the  force  that  has 
brought  man  thus  far,  remains  visibly  present  and 
operative.  As  a  consequence,  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  mankind  are  linked  in  a  continuity  of 
progress,  and  Man  still  faces  the  heights.'  (Robert 
Theobald:  'The  Challenge  of  Abundance.'  1961.) 

Yes,  there  is  a  design  for  the  new  society  of 
the  future.  A  group  of  scientists  and  engineers  de- 
signed a  blueprint  some  years  ago  in  preparation 
for  the  time  when  this  new  ideal  could  be  made  a 
reality.  Any  interested  party  may  contact  Tech- 
nocracy and  learn  of  its  design.  This  program  can- 
not be  installed  by  the  use  of  force  and  violence 
because  any  serious  disruption  of  North  America's 
technological  processes  would  be  disastrous.  What 
will  be  required  is  a  smooth,  stable  transition  over 
into  a  new  method  of  social  operation. 

With  sufficient  knowledge  and  foresight  on  our 
part,  Technocracy  will  be  our  destiny.  Techno- 
cracy Iuc.  exists  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  pitfalls  and  the  promise  that 
lie  ahead. 

Will  you  be  the  next  recruit  into  the  ranks  of 
this  vital  Organization? 

—  Henriette  Phillips,  Santaquin,  Utah 


Foreign  governments  and  central  banks  now 
have  $24.2  billion  of  short-term  claims  against  us, 
for  which  we  promise  to  pay  gold  if  the  creditors 
ask  for  it.   But  we  have  only  $15.9  billion  in  gold. 

Congressional  Record,  Jan.  17,  1963 

P.  A97 

Our  affluent  society  is  also  a  bankrupt  society. 
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The  Coming  Politics  of  Disarmament 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cuban  confrontation, 
in  a  year  in  which  the  military  budget  has  so  escal- 
ated that  even  $50  billion  seems  like  the  piddling 
committment  of  a  simpler  past,  it  may  seem  the 
height  oi  paradox  to  suggest  thai  the  basis  LS  being 
laid  for  a  politics  of  disarmament.  Bui  such  is  the 
reality. 

While  no  politician  worth  his  salt  at  the  ballot 
box  would,  as  yet,  dare  to  embrace  disarmament, 
the  hidden  forces  that  eventually  move  even  poli- 
ticians to  rationality  are  beginning  to  operate.  The 
fact  is  that  the  prolonged  arms  race  has  started  at 
last  to  commit  a  form  of  economic  hara-kiri.  Re- 
cessions come  with  increasing  frequency;  unem- 
ployment rates  continue  disturbingly  high:  the 
growth  rah1  limps.  These  are  symplonms  that  clear- 
ly say  all  is  not  well,  and  the  inquiring  mind,  [troll- 
ing behind  them,  quickly  discerns  two  facts:  (1) 
military  spending  is  a  drag  on  the  overall  economy 
ol  the  nation;  (2)  it  represents  a  financial  drain  to 
most  ol  the  states  and  awards  its  beneficences  onl) 

to  the   few  . 

These  arc  hard,  economic  facts,  only  now  be- 
coming apparent,  that  in  time  may  well  become  the 
cornerstones    for    a    new    politics   of   disarmament. 

The  first  hard  fact  favoring  the  new  politics  is 
that  the  billions  spent  on  arms  do  not  build  up  the 
domestic  economy;  in  the  long  run,  they  debilitate 
it.  01  course,  military  expenditures  have  provided 
millions  of  jobs,  and  still  do.  Hut  the  end-products 
of  these  jobs  are  mostly  waste:  Minuteman.  once 
finished,  is  sunk  in  its  silo  and  there  it  -it-,  waiting 
for  Doomsday.  The  billions  spent  to  produce  it  and 
its  kindred  flock  are  dead;  they  have  not  created 
useful  goods,  they  have  not  opened  up  new  lines 
of  endeavor,  they  have  not  stimulated  and  regen- 
eiated  the  economy.  Economists,  analyzing  the 
prosperity  of  Western  Europe,  where  the  growth 
rate  outstrips  ours,  where  unemployment  runs  tar 
lower,  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  pros- 
perity sems  to  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  proportion 
of  the  national  income  that  is  plowed  back  into  the 
domestic  economy  instead  of  being  buried  in  the 
silos  of  modern  war. 

Coupled  to  this  fact  is  the  second:  Though  an 


entire  nation  is  being  bled  by  onerous  taxes  to  fi- 
nance armaments,  the  immediate  economic  bene- 
fits are  distributed  with  gross  inequality.  A  De- 
partment of  Defense  analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
procurement  contracts,  issued  September  29,  1962, 
tell-  the  story.  Military  prime  contract  awards  in 
the  1962  fiscal  year  totaled  $25  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  57.2  per  cent  was  distributed  among  just 
seven  states.  California,  with  $5.9  billion  (for 
1963,  the  figure  is  expected  to  be  $6.2  billion), 
led  all  the  rest,  gobbling  up  23.9  per  cent  of  all 
major  orders.  New  York,  which  has  been  fading 
in  this  competition,  nevertheless  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  $2.6  billion,  or  10.7  per  cent  of  all  con- 
tracts. Only  five  states — Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut. New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Texas — managed  to 
wangle  their  way  into  this  exclusive  billion-dollar 
club.  By  contrast,  twenty-six  of  the  fifty  states  ob- 
tained contracts  totaling  only  fractions  of  1  per 
cent  ol  those  war-industry  billions. 

The  armament  race  is  keeping  a  select  few  of 
the  -late-  in  a  style  to  which  they  never  previously 
were  accustomed;  the  rest  are  getting  only  crumbs. 
In  many  ol  the  latter,  unemployment  has  become 
endemic:  businesses  fail;  hard  times  clamp  down 
cruelly  in  the  midst  of  the  bounty  of  the  Warfare 
State.  The  picture  -pells  the  potential.  For  years, 
these  comparatively  deprived  states,  their  business- 
men and  their  politicians,  have  tried  to  cut  for 
them  elves  a  larger  -lice  of  the  munitions  pie.  They 
have  failed;  and  it  must  soon  dawn  upon  them  that 
I  hey  must  continue  to  fail,  for  the  bulk  of  military 
procurement  will  continue  to  go  to  the  states  that 
already  have  the  \ital  installations,  the  major  re- 
search centers,  the  key  production  plants. 

These  two  facts,  then,  offer  the  broad  economic 
base  for  a  new  politics  of  disarmament.  One  foun- 
dation stone  is  being  laid  by  the  dragging  national 
economy,  hampered  by  its  abnormal  devotion  to 
military  interests;  the  other,  and  politically  the 
more  explosive,  lies  in  the  inevitable — and  inequi- 
table —  economic  consequences  of  military  pro- 
curement: the  rich  getting  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer,  and  there  is  nothing  much  that  can  be  done 
about  it. 
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Let's  take  a  closer  look  now  at  that  first  weak- 
ening pillar  of  the  Warfare  State:  the  health  of 
the  national  economy.  Statistics  now  show  that 
economic  pump-priming  through  military  expendi- 
tures, a  device  that  was  seen  in  Harry  Truman's 
day  as  the  guarantor  of  unending  good  times,  can 
no  longer  insure  perpetual  abundance  for  all  the 
people.  Unemployment  statistics  in  America,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Western  Europe,  are  one  graph- 
ic barometer.  The  President's  Committee  to  Ap- 
praise Employment  and  Unemployment  has  come 
up  with  an  adjusted  schedule  of  unemployment 
rates  in  which  the  United  States  shows  at  a  sharp 
disadvantage. 

This  analysis,  based  on  1960  figures,  put  out- 
unemployment  rate  at  5.6,  a  figure  that  has  held 
distressingly  constant  over  the  years  despite  the 
steady  rise  in  the  military  budget.  Other  nations 
of  the  free  world,  spending  far  less  on  military 
hardware,  exhibited  strikingly  lower  unemploy- 
ment figures.  Great  Britain  had  a  rate  of  2.4  per 
cent;  France,  1.9;  West  Germany,  1;  Italy,  4.3: 
Sweden,  1.5.  In  the  Far  East,  Japan  had  a  rate  of 
1.1. 

Gardner  Ackley,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
last  July,  was  asked  by  Senator  William  Proxmire 
(D.,  Wis.)  to  explain  why  Western  European  econ- 
omies were  growing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
ours.   The  witness  replied: 

/  would  certainly  also  stress  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  we  have  been  devoting  a  very 
substantial  chunk  of  our  resources  to  military 
purposes  during  this  period.  Those  same  re- 
sources in  most  of  Europe  are  being  devoted  to 
productive  investment,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  productive  investment  should  permit 
a  much  more  rapid  growth  of  total  output  than 
we  have. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.),  in 
a  hearing  last  August  29  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  noted  that,  in  America,  the 
government  finances  about  65  per  cent  of  all  re- 
search and  development  and  that  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  this  is  devoted  to  the  needs  of  military 
and  space.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Senator  point- 
ed out: 

In  Germany,  85  per  cent — 85  cents  out  of 
every  research  dollar — is  private,  and  less  than 
15  per  cent  goes  into  military  and  space. 
Eighty-five  cents  of  that  goes  into  the  civilian 
economy,  so  that  today  the  German  plant  com- 


petition for  world  markets  of  civilian  goods  is 
being  automated,  modernized,  equipped  in  the 
latest  and  best  fashion,  and  new  products  are 
developing,  while  we  are  developing  new  wrap- 
pings. We  are  the  greatest  packagers  in  the 
the  world.  .  .  .  In  Japan,  it  is  about  85  to  15 
again.  .  .  .  In  England,  which  also  has  a  low 
rate  of  economic  growth,  as  does  our  country, 
60  cents  out  of  every  research  dollar  is  gov- 
ernmental and  goes  into  military  and  space, 
atomic  energy  .  .  . 

What  is  happening  to  our  civilian  economy 
as  we  plow  more  and  more  of  our  scientific 
personnel,  our  brains,  into  the  military  and  into 
space  and  into  atomic  energy  for  military  pur- 
poses? Where  are  we  going  to  end  up  in  this 
trade  competition  with  these  Belgians  and  these 
Dutch,  who  are  clever,  and  the  Germans  who 
are  very  clever,  who  are  spending  more  money 
for  civilian  aspects  and  will  develop  products 
cheaper,  better  and  more  serviceable? 

It  was  a  good  question,  and  it  is  significant  that 
it  is  being  asked,  even  if  it  is  not  yet  being  an- 
swered. For  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
our  economy  is  beset  with  deep-seated  problems 
that  are  not  being  tackled,  much  less  solved,  while 
our  brains  and  energies  and  resources  are  devoted 
to  the  creation  of  new  and  more  ghastly  implements 
of  war.  The  new  world  of  electronics  is  bursting 
upon  us  like  a  cataract.  Its  flood  is  such  that  not 
even  multi  -  billion  -  dollar  boosts  in  the  already 
bloated  military  budget  can  prime  the  conomic 
pump.  For  not  only  are  military  end-products  an 
economic  waste;  they  are  also  now  being  produced 
in  an  automated  world  that  calls  for  even  fewer 
workers.  Analyzing  this  trend,  Gerald  Piel,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Scientific  American,  said  in  deliv- 
ering the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard  last 
June: 

The  arms  budget  is  losing  its  potency  as  an 
economic  anodyne.  It  is  concealing  less  and 
less  successfully  the  underlying  transformation 
of  our  economic  system.  Progress  in  the  tech- 
nology of  war,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  tech- 
nology, is  inexorably  cutting  back  the  payroll. 
.  .  .  Expenditure  on  armaments  has  begun  to 
yield  a  diminishing  economic  stimulus. 

Yet  our  fixation  with  the  cold  war  and  military 
demands  has  so  hamstrung  us  that  we  have  not 
even  recognized  the  true  nature  of  our  economic 
problem,  much  less  considered  what  to  do  about 
it.    Perhaps  we  can  understand  better  if  we  ask 
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ourselves  the  question:    Is  this  much-heralded  "af- 
fluent society"  of  ours  really  affluent? 

Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  distinguished  Swedish 
economist  and  sociologist,  recently  pointed  out  in 
a  lecture  to  a  convocation  of  The  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public that  20  per  cent  of  all  Americans  in  this 
"affluent  society"  live  below  the  poverty  line — 
and  another  20  per  cent  barely  above  it.  He  stress- 
ed that  the  technological  revolution  is  making  the 
unemployed  unemployable,  for  jobs  increasingly 
depend  on  education  and  skills  needed  to  cope 
with  the  sophistications  of  a  new  age.  This  mean^. 
as  Myrdall  sees  it,  that  massive  federal  effort  must 
be  made  to  educate  and  to  train  if  this  wasted  10 
per  cent  of  our  human  potential  are  ever  to  become 
full  partners  in  the  tasks,  and  to  share  in  the  re- 
wards, of  our  society. 

Myrdal's  figures  are  not  to  be  challenged;  but 
his  solution  is  one  that  the  Warfare  State,  in  its 
present  blindness,  can  be  guaranteed  not  to  accept. 
Already  the  pattern  has  become  evident.  There  has 
been  from  Congress  not  a  whimper  oi  protest  about 
President  Kennedys  military  budget.  Almost  cer- 
tainly the  armed  forces  will  get  every  penny  that 
has  been  asked.  But  Congressional  pruning  knives 
are  being  sharpened  to  operate  on  those  sections 
oi  the  budget  that  bear  the  opprobrious  Label  of 
"welfare"  programs.  Il  is  taken  for  granted  in 
Washington  thai  nothing  very  startling  is  going  to 
be  accomplished  toward  medicare  and  that  any 
massive  new  educational-training  program  is  al- 
most a  dead  issue. 

Even  such  a  veteran  and  ardent  cold-warrior 
as  the  ultra-conservative  columnist  David  Law- 
rence sees  the  issue.  In  a  column  last  July,  Law- 
rence wrote: 

How  can  the  armament  expense  of  the 
I  nited  States  .  .  .  be  materially  reduced  so  that 
an  era  of  business  growth  and  a  sound  econ- 
omy can  be  achieved  in  America? 

This  question  is  more  important  than  a  tax 
cat  or  any  other  "gimmick  being  advanced  as 
a  cure  for  the  stagnant  economy  of  today.  For 
the  truth  is  America  cannot  absorb  the  present- 
day  expense  for  armament  and  grow  produc- 
tively at  the  same  time. 

Here  then  is  the  first  basis,  only  now  beginning 
to  be  perceived  and  discussed,  for  the  eventual 
creation  of  a  politics  of  disarmament.  Given  time, 
it  may  perhaps  be  highly  persuasive,  for  business 
itself,  which  has  been  committed  ideologically  and 
financially  to  the  aims  and  rewards  of  the  cold 
war,  must  come  to  see  that  this  committment  no 


longer  serves — that  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation  demands  a  civilian,  not  a  military,  employ- 
ment of  the  nation's  best  brains  and  resources. 

Such  an  awakening  to  hard  economic  fact  is 
certain  to  be  speeded  by  regional  jealousies  and 
t lustrations  arising  from  the  highly  inequitable 
distribution  of  the  multi-billion-dollar  bounties  of 
the  Wrarlare  State.  California,  hogging  an  incred- 
ible 24  per  cent  of  those  procurement  billions  and 
still  insatiable,  has  become  the  envy  of  the  other 
forty-nine  states.  New  York,  which  lost  as  Cali- 
fornia gained,  has  established  agents  on  the  West 
Coast  to  try  to  woo  some  of  the  business  back.  The 
great  industrial  heartland  of  the  Midwest,  the  ar- 
senal of  the  nation  when  the  major  material  con- 
sisted of  tanks  and  guns  and  trucks,  has  since  seen 
it  share  of  procurement  contracts  cut  from  27.4 
per  cent  to  12.6  per  cent.  Its  cities  are  burdened 
with  heavy  unemployment;  its  best  scientific  brains 
are  being  steadily  lured  to  California;  and  "pi- 
racy" is  about  the  kindest  epithet  its  Congressmen 
and  Senators  can  apply  to  the  burgeoning  colossus 
of  the  West  Coast. 

The  issue  erupted  into  bitter  debate  in  Con- 
gress  last  summer.  Senator  frank  J.  Lausche,  the 
conservative  Democrat  from  Ohio,  revealed  that  a 
group  ol  Ohio  Congressmen  had  conferred  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  point- 
ing out  that  their  state  was  receiving  only  2.3  per 
cent  ot  delense-research  contracts  and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  business  was  all  going  to  the  East  and  West 
Coasts.  Why?  "After  some  discussion,"  Senator 
Lausche  told  the  Senate,  ""the  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  the  sweeping  indictment — and  I  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  from  the  Midwestern 
states — that  the  Defense  Department  is  sending  its 
contracts  to  the  states  where  the  brains  are  located. 
The  Midwest  does  not  have  the  brains  to  do  the  job, 
and  therefore,  he  said,  the  assignment  go  to  the 
Easl  and  West  coasts."  Then  Lausche.  after  stress- 
ing the  number  of  excellent  Midwestern  universi- 
ties, charged  that  there  had  been  "a  migration  of 
scientists  and  a  pirating  of  them  from  Midwestern 
states"  by  the  states,  principally  California,  which 
the  federal  government  had  set  up  in  the  missile 
business. 

In  response,  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (R., 
Calif.)  took  the  position  that  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tion was  at  stake  and  that  defense  contracts  went 
to  California  in  such  numbers  simply  because  Cali- 
fornia was  best  equipped  to  defend  us.  It  was  not 
an  argument  that  found  favor  with  legislators  re- 
presenting the  deprived.    Other  Midwest  Senators 
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and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R.,  N.Y.)  joined  in 
the  verbal  barrage.  Senator  Humphrey,  opening 
the  hearings  of  his  Small  Business  Committee,  fair- 
ly sizzled.  The  Defense  Department,  he  said,  was 
giving  so  much  of  its  business  to  California  be- 
cause high  officials  want  "to  get  out  there  in  the 
sunshine"  and  "just  flit  around  there  on  the 
beaches."  As  for  brains,  "How  do  you  think  they 
got  so  smart  in  California?"  he  demanded.  "The 
Government  started  putting  out  money  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  It  was  not  such  great  shakes 
a  few  years  back.  ...  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
who  stood  on  their  head  when  they  were  offered  a 
university  contract  in  California." 

Senator  Humphrey's  bitterness  stemmed  from 
the  fact,  as  he  himself  admitted,  that  only  a  few 
states  were  really  dining  to  repletion  on  those  de- 
fense contract  billions.  Cape  Canaveral,  he  noted, 
was  only  a  stretch  of  "sand  dunes"  until  the  federal 
government  sent  scientists  and  engineers  there  and 
made  it  the  nation's  No.  1  missile-testing  site.  The 
federal  government,  Humphrey  pointed  out,  starts 
the  build-up,  and  once  a  key  installation  or  re- 
search center  is  established,  naturally  more  con- 
tracts, more  business,  flock  to  it — "those  who  have, 
get  more;  the  richer  you  get,  the  more  you  get." 
The  significance  of  this  for  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion was  underscored  by  some  of  the  testimony 
presented  before  Humphrey's  committee.  This  es- 
stablished,  for  example,  that  hard-hit  areas  of  the 
country — the  so-called  redevelopment  areas — con- 
tained about  19  per  cent  of  the  population,  but  have 
30  per  cent  of  the  jobless;  they  produce  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  goods,  but  get  only  3.7  per 
cent  of  defense  contracts.  Even  provisions  to  allow 
such  areas  special  treatment  in  the  awarding  of  de- 
fense business  are  honored  more  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  for  in  the  last  half  of  1961  they 
received  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  prime  contracts  awarded. 

Why  hasn't  more  defense  money  been  funneled 
into  areas  of  desperate  need  like  West  Virginia  or 
Detroit?  Dr.  Conley  H.  Dillon,  consultant  to  the 
Governor  of  West  Virginia  on  unemployment,  put 
it  this  way: 

.  .  .  It  is  difficult  to  divide  some  procure- 
ments into  two  parts.  This  automatically  elim- 
inates a  considerable  percentage.  Second,  the 
contracting  officer  does  not  like  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  divide  procurements  and 
do  the  extra  work  necessary  to  utilize  this  pro- 
cedure. He  also  prefers  to  deal  with  his  old 
customers. 


Senator  Humphrey  charged  that  the  present 
method  of  distributing  military  contracts  has  serv- 
ed only  to  turn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
into  nomads,  folowing  the  path  of  technology  west 
to  California  and  other  fortunate  areas. 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  our  own  state 
(he  said).  This  is  why  many  of  the  states  in 
the  Middle  West  have  not  had  population 
growth.  Their  birth  rate  has  been  high;  their 
health  rate  good;  mortality  rate  is  low.  But 
they  look  around  and  the  plant  has  left  town. 
The  industry  has  gone.  So  they  have  to  sell 
their  house,  leave  their  family,  frequently 
break  up  a  family,  a  husband  leaving  his  wife 
and  children  home,  charging  off  to  some  dis- 
tant place,  chasing  after  what? — the  scientist, 
the  technician,  the  new  plant,  and  the  govern- 
ment contract.  They  move  2,000  miles  doivn 
the  road. 

The  social  disturbance  this  is  causing  our 
country  is  incredible,  the  lack  of  stability.  It 
seems  nobody  has  looked  at  it;  we  have  just 
said,  "Well,  it  is  free  enterprise,  let  it  go." 
Communities  were  disrupted;  government  tax 
bases  upset;  families  divided;  children  chang- 
ed schools;  delinquency  increased.  And  you 
end  up  with  these  hard-core  areas  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Such  is  one  face  of  the  Warfare  State.  The 
question  arises:  Can  we  keep  the  Warfare  State 
and  change  the  face?  Senator  Humphrey  and  other 
members  of  Congress  from  deprived  areas  obvi- 
ously hope  so.  They  all  vote,  virtually  without  dis- 
sent, for  ever  costlier  military  appropriations,  and 
when  they  indulge  in  verbal  combat  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  House  with  the  representatives  of 
California,  it  is  always  in  the  hope  of  raising 
enough  ruckus  so  that  they  can  get  a  few  more  con- 
tracts for  Ohio  or  Minnesota  or  West  Virginia. 
Patently  Senator  Humphrey's  attitude  in  the  hear- 
ings before  his  Small  Business  Committee  was  his 
desire  to  get  a  larger  slice  of  the  pie  for  his  state, 
not  to  threaten  the  multi-billion-dollar  military- 
procurement  program. 

But  every  Senator's  hope  that  he  can  cut  his 
constituents  in  on  the  gravy  train  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Research  and  technological  skills,  concen- 
trated in  one  area,  perpetuate  themselves  there  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  areas.  Research,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  continuing  program;  many  valuable  con- 
tracts are  "follow-up"  contracts,  sustaining  proj- 
ects already  started.  Even  new  research,  when  it 
is  initiated,  tends  to  go  to  the  areas  where  scientists 
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and  engineers  are  already  established.  Moreover, 
production  tends  to  concentrate  in  the  same  area, 
close  to  the  brains  and  facilities  that  created  the 
blueprints. 

Anyone  who  feels  inclined  to  dispute  this  needs 
only  to  look  at  the  last  Defense  Department  sum- 
mary of  the  allocation  of  research  millions.  The 
Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  states  have  been 
awarded  51.8  per  cenl  of  all  research  contract-: 
California  alone  had  41  per  cent.  What  this  means 
is  that  California,  despite  all  the  anguished  out- 
cries, still  has  a  hammerlock  on  the  vital  research 
which  will  lead  to  the  military  contract  oJ  tomor- 
row; and  these  contracts,  in  turn,  will  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, precisely  because  the  research  was  done 
there  and   the  facilities  and  manpower  are  there. 

California  representatives  in  Congress  some- 
times try  to  argue  that  a  lot  of  the  state's  primary 
contracts  are  subcontracted,  and  that  these  -ubcon- 
tracts  flow  into  eyer)  state  in  the  union.  Bui  Aero- 
space Management  magazine,  alter  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  6,000  industrial  plants  across  the  nation. 
reported  late  last  year  that  while  California  firms 
did  subcontract  a  lot  of  work  outside  the  state, 
their  subcontractors  sub-contracted  much  of  it  right 
back  to  California!  The  state  wound  up  doing 
more  than  a  quarter  ol  the  entire  aviation-space 
business  in  the  nation. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  chortled  happily  over 
this  discovery  and  noted  that,  il  Eastern  I  ongress- 
man  had  really  known  the  full  story,  their  outcries 
"would  ascend  like  a  siren's."  for  what  had  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Aerospace  Management  sur- 
vey was  "that  California  eventually  gets  more  work 
than  the  Defense  Department's  figures  show."  The 
Times  went  on  to  exult  that  California  has  a  lock 
on  the  brains  and  talent  of  the  space  age.  "These 
experts  are  in  California  not  only  because  the  phy- 
sical climate  tempts  them,  but  because  the  intellec- 
tual climate  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world."  the  Times  boasted. 


.  .  .  The  envious  Eastern  Congressmen  need  more 
than  federal  money,  they  need  talent — and  they 
can't  get  that  by  voting  for  it  or  soliciting  sympa- 
thetic testimonials  from  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States." 

That  California  intends  to  woo  and  keep  this 
talent  becomes  evident  when  one  reads  the  Cali- 
lornia  press.  In  a  single  edition  last  November, 
for  example,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ran  fourteen 
solid  pages  of  advertisements  from  major  aviation- 
space-electronics  firms  pleading  with  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  technicians  to  flock  to  "lotus  land"  and 
partake  of  its  luscious  fruit.  "The  Sky's  the  Uimit 
for  Scientists.  Kngineers  &  Technicians,"  screamed 
an  eight-column  banner  over  one  such  page  of  ad- 
vertisements.  "Reach  New  Heights  in  the  Space 
\ge — Enjoy  a  Challenging  Future,"  proclaimed 
another. 

There  i-  no  disposition  here  to  challenge  the 
I  lie-is  that  this  country  needs  an  adequate  defense 
system.  But  the  fact  is  that  our  swollen  military 
budget  is  only  partly  related  to  legitimate  defense 
need-,  a-  Senator  Proxmire  has  noted,  and  the  best 
prooi  ol  lhi>  is  the  incessant  sparring  that  goes  on 
in  <  iongress  over  what-state-should-get-how-much  of 
the  defense  pie.  The  upshot  has  been  that  we  have 
achieved,  and  are  constantly  adding  to,  a  needless 
overkill  capability  at  the  expense  of  our  national 
econonn . 

This  is  the  issue  as  it  is  beginning  to  present  it- 
self to  some,  at  least,  some  of  our  politicians  and 
economists.  \nd  it  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  largess  of  military  procurement  is  distributed 
in  such  a  way  that  those  who  already  have  much. 
get  more,  while  those  who  have  little  get  less.  Ec- 
onomics, in  other  words,  has  begun  to  throw  its 
powerful  arguments  behind  the  idealistic  and  hu- 
manitarian pleas  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  stop 
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— Since  1910  our  population  has  doubled  but 
the  cost  of  running  our  Federal  Government  has 
jumped  from  $1  to  $90  billion  this  year  and  the 
budget  for  the  next  year  is  $93  billion.  In  these 
same  years  our  national  debt  has  climbed  from  $1 
to  $298  billion  and  we  are  adding  to  this  debt  at 
the  rate  of  $650,000  per  hour  (24  hours  a  day)  for 
every  hour  since  Jan.  20,  1961. — We  have  only 
balanced  our  budget  six  times  in  the  last  31  years 
and  25  of  these  years  we  have  plunged  deeper  into 
debt. — 


In  1910  you  could  go  from  one  year  to  the 
next  and  never  see  a  Government  agent,  while  now- 
one  person  out  of  seven  who  is  gainfully  employed 
in  America  is  working  for  the  Government. 

One  third  of  our  national  production  goes  to 
pay  taxes.  The  average  American  works  four 
months  out  of  each  year  just  to  pay  taxes.  We  are 
one  third  socialized. 

—  Remarks  of  Walter  Knott,  as  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  Jan.  24,  1963,  P.  A278 
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supporting  the  Price  System  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  administrators  of  our  economy  are 
using  this  and  other  manifestations  of  the  cold 
war  so  that  we  will  not  'jump  over  the  traces'  and 
object  to  the  taxes  necessary  to  support  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  population  in  a  national 
'boondoggle'  called  defense.  This  idiocy  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  to  stop  it  would  be 
perilous  to  the  Price  System.  The  Egyptians  built 
pyramids  to  keep  their  unemployed  occupied;  we 
build  missiles  or  try  to  shoot  the  moon. 

There  are  many  other  facets  of  our  daily  life 
which  show  that  democracy  and  the  republican 
form  of  government  is  incapable  of  making  cor- 
rect decisions  in  the  face  of  our  growing  techno- 
logical society.  Philosophically  minded  persons 
try  to  tell  us  that  the  evils  and  mistakes  of  our 
present  system  must  be  borne  so  that  the  good  parts 
may  not  be  lost.  The  religious  minded  tell  us  that 
we  must  forgive  much  'for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,'  and  to  this  latter  most  of  us  will  agree. 
In  a  technological  society  such  as  ours  has  grown 
to  be,  decisions  must  be  made  in  conformity  with 
the  design  of  the  machine  and  they  must  be  correct 
or  the  machine  will  fail  to  function.  Only  func- 
tionally trained  people  are  capable  here.  America 
has  an  ample  force  of  functional  personnel. 

Technocracy  has  designed  a  blueprint  for  our 
society  which  is  in  conformity  with  our  present 
day  conditions  and  which  is  dynamic  and  flexible. 
You  certainly  owe  it  to  yourself  to  examine  it. 
There  is  no  future  in  the  Price  System. 

—  L.  M.  Proctor 


London.  British  scientists  have  discovered  a 
process  for  making  milk  without  a  cow,  using  pea 
pods,  cabbage  leaves  and  weeds.  They  hope  to 
open  a  pilot  plant  this  year  with  large  scale  pro- 
duction following  later. 

The  scientists  have  got  rid  of  a  greenish  color 
in  their  man-made  milk  and  are  trying  now  to 
eliminate  its  slight  vegetable  flavor.  If  they  sue- 
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ceed,  the  product  will  go  on  sale  as  a  powder,  in 
condensed  form,  and  as  a  liquid.  It  is  expected  to 
compete  in  price  with  cows'  milk. 

Basically,  the  raw  materials  for  man-made 
milk  are  the  same  as  the  food  eaten  by  a  cow  — 
green  leaves. 

The  research  which  led  to  the  discovery  was 
carried  out  at  the  vegetarian  research  centei  near 
Watford  in  Hertfordshire. 

"We  can  produce  the  milk  from  almost  all 
greenstuffs,"  said  research  director  Dr.  Frank 
Wokes.  "We  have  been  using  carrot  tops,  outer 
cabbage  leaves  and  pea  pods. 

"Also  we  can  make  it  from  a  large  number  of 
green  plants  which  are  not  edible  in  themselves. 
Weeds,  nettles  and  all  the  hedgerow  growths  have 
been  used  very  successfully. 

He  explained  the  process: 

"Roughly  it  is  to  mash  green  leaves  in  water 
warmed  under  controlled  conditions  until  the  pro- 
tein is  separated.  Vitamins,  minerals,  vegetable 
fats  and  carbohydrates  are  then  added.  The  vitally 
important  vitamin  B12  must  also  be  introduced." 

Dr.  Wokes  thinks  the  process  could  be  valuable 
in  helping  to  solve  world  food  problems. 

The  Oregonian,  Sept.  9,  1962 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  expect  to  move  please  let  us  know,  in  ad- 
vance if  possible.  Under  the  new  postal  regulations, 
if  you  have  moved  and  your  magazine  has  to  be  re- 
turned to  us,  we  must  pay  a  fee  of  1 0  cents  for  the 
return,  plus  the  cost  of  a  new  envelope  and  6  cents 
for  remailing  to  you.  Since  our  Magazines  carry  no 
advertising  and  are  sold  at  cost  we  cannot  continue 
this  practice  free. 

Hereafter,  any  magazine  returned  to  us  because  it 
cannot  be  delivered  WILL  BE  HELD  UNTIL  WE  RE- 
CEIVE YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS  PLUS  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
TO  COVER  COST  OF  REMAILING. 

Send  your  change  of  address  in  advance  if  pos- 
sible. It  should  go  to  the  Magazine  that  is  due  to 
arrive  next  in  regular  rotation.  The  others  will  be 
notified.  Be  sure  to  use  the  same  name  or  initials  as 
before. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associaton 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  mem- 
bers and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermillion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  sgnifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technoc- 
racy's Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is 
meant  those  holding  elective  office  or  active 
office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  housewife  —  so  long  as  you  are 
a  patriotic  North  American  —  you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving    toward    a    New    America   of   technological   abundance. 
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MANDATE  FOR  SURVIVAL 

THE  PROBLEM  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America  is  here  and  now  on  this  Continent 
of  North  America.  It  is  here  in  our  own  backyard,  not  I  2,000 
miles  around  the  globe.  United  States  is  a  world  power  but 
how  long  will  she  continue  to  be  a  world  power  if  she  sac- 
rifices and  squanders  the  national  heritage  of  her  resources 
in  capturing  the  international  profits  of  American  private 
business  around  the  world,  while  she  sabotages  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  general  welfare  of  200  million  North 
Americans   at   home? 

Howard    Scott,    Director-in-Chief, 

Technocracy,    Inc. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1963 


Editorial 


Motivation 


Throughout  our  society,  fortunately,  there  are 
many  dedicated  people  who  pursue  their  avoca- 
tion single-mindedly  for  the  good  of  society.  They 
have  an  all  consuming  curiosity  which  drives  them 
to  find  out  some  obscure  fact  relating  to  some  na- 
tural phenomenon,  or  to  the  ills  of  mankind,  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  or  to  society  itself. 
What  motivates  these  people  is  a  continuing  mys- 
tery to  their  fellow  men.  They  seem  to  have  no 
real  desire  to  advance  themselves  as  most  of  their 
contemporaries  do,  to  live  ostentatiously,  or  to  ac- 
cumulate possessions,  except  as  it  advances  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  particular  project.  There 
are  few  people  who  care  to  emulate  their  activities. 

Most  people  are  concerned  with  what  they 
conceive  of  as  getting  ahead.  Our  schools  are  con- 
cerned with  teaching  young  people  some  skill  or 
knowledge  which  will  be  useful  in  making  a  living. 
Yet  many  of  those  who  complete  a  formal  educa- 
tion in  some  specific  trade  or  profession  are  not 
able  later  to  utilize  their  knowledge.  Many  times 
the  seeker  for  a  job  finds  that  his  particular  ability 
has  no  market  value  and  he  is  forced  to  take  what- 
ever he  can  find,  to  get  by.  Often  the  student  is 
counseled  to  take  some  course  of  study  for  which 
he  or  she  has  no  desire  or  qualifications.  Thus  we 
see  many  people  who  are  utterly  bored  with  their 
place  in  life,  and  the  consequence  is  mediocre 
performance  amounting  to  sabotage.  This  boredom 
leads  to  complete  frustration  and  a  deterioration 
of  the  morale  of  the  individual  and  society  as  a 
whole. 


In  our  Price  System,  the  motivation  for  practi- 
cally everyone  is  strictly  monetary.  Few  are  the 
men  or  women,  for  instance,  who  enter  the  medical 
profession  simply  to  relieve  human  misery.  They 
see  that  those  who  are  already  in  the  profession  are 
able  to  maintain  fine  offices,  drive  a  good  car, 
live  in  a  good  house,  dress  well  and  seemingly 
have  the  "world  by  the  tail,"  and  their  reasoning 
is  "that's  for  me."  Once  they  are  in,  should  they 
be  able  to  aid  someone  to  better  health,  or  perform 
an  operation  successfully,  it  is  strictly  coincidental. 
What  matters  to  them  is  that  now  they  can  charge 
a  greater  fee. 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  doctors  or 
all  of  any  group  of  people  are  worse  than  any 
other  group  or  profession  but  that  the  Price  System 
forces  this  mode  of  thought  and  behavior  on  each 
one  of  us.  It  is  a  cut-throat  method  of  operation. 
The  people  in  the  steel  industry  are  not  nearly  as 
much  interested  in  making  steel  as  they  are  in  mak- 
ing money.  The  same  is  true  for  farmers,  lumber- 
men, fishermen,  miners  and  almost  any  category 
on  human  endeavor. 

Well,  if  that's  the  way  it  is,  why  not  make  the 
most  of  it? 

The  reason  why  not  is  because  in  the  last  rela- 
tively few  years  our  environment  has  completely 
changed.  Not  many  of  our  people  who  are  younger 
than  forty  can  have  much  of  an  idea  of  just  how 
much  it  has  changed.  Those  over  forty  should 
realize  that  here  in  America  we  no  longer  produce 
our  goods  the  way  it  was  done  before  and  that  now 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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WHITHER  THE  MINORITIES 

Technocracy  is  opposed  to  any  group  that  would  set  itself  up  as  a  'nation 
within  a  nation,'  whether  it  be  Negro,  Jeivish,  Catholic,  Protestant,  War 
Veteran,  Labor,  Business,  political,  or  foreign  nationalist.  .  .  .  We  adopt 
the  principle  of  'All  for  One  and  One  for  All.' 


Editor's  Note: 

This  article  was  first  printed  in  "The  Northwest 
Technocrat"  of  April,  1952.  Please  note  that  it  gives 
Technocracy's  position  as  to  minorities  as  a  polic)  of 
the  Organization  and  has  not  been  advanced  as  a  sop  to 
the  current  racial  strife.  Presently,  as  in  the  past,  Tech- 
nocracy urges  all  North  American-  to  investigate  its 
program.  No  individual  can  demand  for  himself  or  for 
a  minority  group  of  which  he  is  a  part,  special  considera- 
tion. It  is  only  as  citizens  of  North  America,  where  the 
principal  of  "All  for  One  and  One  for  All"  is  applied, 
that  we  as  a  society  can  survive. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
'rights  of  minorities,'  and  many  groups  have  been 
organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  various  mi- 
norities within  the  domain  of  the  majority.  This 
lias  been  particularly  true  of  North  America.  Here, 
racial,  religious,  economic,  and  political  interests 
of  minorities  have  been  widely  promoted  and  dis- 
cussed. Among  these  are:  the  Negro  minority,  the 
Jewish  minority,  the  Catholic  minority,  the  Protest- 
ant minority  sects,  the  atheist  minority,  the  Labor 
minority,  the  management  minority,  the  Republi- 
can minority,  the  Democratic  minority,  the  Liberal 
minority,  the  Old  Folks  minority,  and  many  others. 
The  only  reason  we  are  not  infested  with  more 
minority  causes  than  we  are  is  that  this  Continent 
has  not  received  sufficient  immigration  from  for- 
eign regions  where  other  causes  have  their  foci  of 
infection.  For  example,  we  are  not  plagued  with 
Mohammedan  and  Buddhist  minority  problems 
mainly  because  we  have  not  suffered  a  large  immi- 
gration of  people  from  Mohammedan  and  Budd- 
hist areas. 

In  America  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  people 
aroused  and  excited  about  minority  causes  and  in- 
terests, and  to  organize  for  their  promotion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to 
show  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Majority.  Rath- 
er,  people   are   much   more   susceptible   to   being 


proselyted  by  some  minority  group  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  structure  of  the  Majority  than 
for  the  welfare  of  that  particular  minority.  Thus,  in 
the  economic  field,  we  find  the  Labor  minority 
organizing  to  gain  special  advantage  for  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  Majority;  and  various  business 
organizations  are  doing  likewise.  In  other  fields, 
we  find  Negro  groups,  Zionist  groups,  Catholic 
groups,  various  foreign  intrusion  groups,  and 
many  others  organizing  to  promote  their  own  par- 
ticular interests  apart  from  the  welfare  of  the 
Majority.  The  largest  parades  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  other  cities,  are  conducted  in  support  of 
alien  minority  causes,  and,  at  best,  only  mediocre 
parades  are  organized  in  support  of  an  ail-Ameri- 
can cause. 

Minorities  which  are  set  off  from  the  Majority, 
whether  by  their  own  volition  or  by  external  ostra- 
cism, usually  plead  that  they  are  being  abused  and 
discriminated  against.  That  may  be  true.  But  most 
of  these  minorities  are  not  'lily  white'  in  their  own 
positions;  for,  frequently,  when  one  of  these 
'abused'  minorities  happens  to  be  in  dominance  in 
some  region,  they  are  as  tyrannical  and  intolerant 
as  are  their  oppressors  in  the  areas  where  they  are 
a  minority.  We  are  familiar  with  the  behavior  of 
the  'abused'  Puritan  minority  after  it  settled  on 
this  Continent  and  became  transformed  into  the 
majority.  The  Negroes  in  Haiti,  where  they  are  a 
majority,  are  very  intolerant  of  the  racial  minori- 
ties, particularly  the  'high  yallers.'  The  Roman 
Catholic  majority  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  places 
is  very  intolerant  and  tyrannical  in  its  dealings 
with  Protestant  and  Jewish  minorities.  Even  within 
the  minorities,  intolerance  and  segregation  are 
often  observed. 

For  example,  within  the  Jewish  minority  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  discrimination  between 
those  of  East  European  descent  and  those  of  West 
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European  descent,  and  between  Mediterranean- 
type  Jews  and  Nordic-type  Jews.  And  so  it  goes, 
covering  a  wide  variety  of  human  group 
differences. 

When  any  group  of  inhabitants  on  the  North 
American  Continent  seeks  to  set  itself  off  from  the 
Majority  —  whether  by  language,  culture,  con- 
suming peculiarities,  or  other  non-harmonious  be- 
havior —  it  is  in  effect  attempting  to  set  itself  up 
as  a  society  within  the  society  and  to  operate  in 
conflict  with  the  general  society.  It  is,  thereby,  in- 
viting the  antagonism  of  the  Majority.  For  exam- 
ple, should  the  society  agree  that  a  certain  day  of 
the  week  be  set  aside  as  a  sabbath,  for  religious 
worship,  change  of  activity,  freedom  from  toil,  or 
whatever  else  the  individual  may  wish  to  do  with 
it;  then,  it  would  be  disharmonious  if  some  minor- 
ity should  set  aside  some  other  day  in  the  week 
as  a  sabbath  for  its  own  members  and  ignore  the 
sabbath  of  the  Majority.  Likewise,  if  some  minor- 
ity should  seek  general  observance  of  its  peculiar 
food  taboos,  sex  taboos,  or  clothing  restrictions,  it 
constitutes  a  disrupting  and  menacing  influence 
in  the  society.  Such  minorities  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  if  the  Majority  takes  exception  to 
them. 
What  Happens? 

The  question  arises,  'What  should  the  minor- 
ities do  to  safeguard  their  rights  and  interests; 
shouldn't  they  organize  and  fight  for  them?'  What, 
we  may  ask,  organize  and  fight  against  the  Ma- 
jority? That  is  an  excellent  way  for  the  minority 
to  invite  annihiliation.  Let  us  pursue  this  further 
by  asking  a  few  other  questions:  What  is  the  social 
objective  of  the  minority?  Is  it  in  harmony  with 
the  physical  factors  of  the  area?  Do  the  social  ob- 
jectives of  the  minority  coincide,  or  at  least  har- 
monize with  the  social  objectives  of  the  Majority? 
What  happens  to  the  minority  organization  should 
its  social  objectives  be  achieved?  Does  the  minor- 
ity expect  the  Majority  to  recognize  and  support 
its  campaign  to  achieve  objectives  which  are  not 
those  of  the  Majority? 

The  right  of  any  group  to  fight  for  general 
social  advancement  and  welfare  cannot  legitimate- 
ly be  denied.  The  disharmony  comes  when  that 
group  begins  to  fight  for  the  purported  advance- 
ment and  welfare  of  its  members  alone,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others,  whether  it  be  a  feminist  group,  a 
racial  group,  a  religious  group,  an  economic 
group,  a  foreign  intrusion  group,  or  any  other.  But 
let  the  members  of  a  group  fight  for  the  welfare 
of  all  members  of  the  society  and  solely  on  the 


basis  of  being  citizens  of  that  society,  then  they  will 
not  draw  fire  upon  themselves  from  the  Majority 
(at  least,  not  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason  as  they  would  if  they  fought  for  the  minor- 
ity cause).  Suppose  the  American  Negroes  and 
Jews,  for  example,  instead  of  placing  emphasis 
upon  the  rights  of  Colored  people  or  Semitic  peo- 
ple, should  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  rights  of 
all  American  citizens?  Would  they  be  open  to  at- 
tack, then,  as  'enemies'  of  the  'American  Race?' 
We  think  not.  No  doubt,  they  would  be  attacked  by 
other  minority  groups,  in  the  same  way  as  anyone 
on  the  side  of  the  Majority  is  so  attacked;  but  they 
would  not  be  open  to  attack  by  the  Majority. 

Toleration   Is  Limited 

In  a  low  energy  society,  where  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  human  toil  and  there  is  a  large  variety 
of  handicraft  enterprises,  producing  in  small  lots 
the  goods  required  by  the  society,  a  greater  varia- 
tion in  the  pattern  of  living  among  distinctive 
groups  can  be  tolerated.  There,  the  question  of 
minorities  is  not  too  serious  from  the  operational 
standpoint.  But,  in  a  high  energy  civilization, 
where  goods  are  produced  in  huge  quantities  and 
by  mass-production  techniques,  the  number  ol 
varieties  that  can  be  tolerated  is  much  smaller.  For, 
whatever  is  provided  must  be  produced  in  large 
amounts  and  on  a  nearly  balanced  load  basis,  in 
order  to  keep  the  social  costs  in  line.  The  fewer 
the  models  of  anything  produced,  the  lower  the 
unit  cost  of  production  and  the  greater  the  abun- 
dance of  that  thing  which  can  be  made  available. 
So  the  relatively  few  designs  that  satisfy  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  great  majority  are  all  that  the 
society  can  afford  to  produce.  For  example,  of 
what  use  are  a  thousand  different  makes,  models 
and  styles  of  automobiles,  when  about  a  dozen 
varieties  would  satisfy  all  the  general  require- 
ments of  ordinary  automobile  transportation?  How 
many  styles  of  telephones  do  we  need?  How  many 
kinds  of  gasoline?  How  many  sizes  and  shapes  of 
deep  freezers?  Is  there  any  need  for  3000  sizes, 
shapes,  and  styles  of  liquor  bottles? 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  society  if  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  each  kind  of  consumer  goods 
can  be  kept  low  and  be  produced  at  balanced  load. 
Any  factor  that  tends  to  multiply  the  varieties  or 
cause  oscillations  in  the  operation  of  the  social 
system  is  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare.  If 
that  factor  is  the  special  demands  of  a  minority 
group,  then  that  minority  group  becomes  a  social 
hazard.      For   example,   if   some   minority   group 
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should  oppose  the  use  of  automobiles  and  insist  on 
driving  only  horses  and  buggies  on  the  highways, 
or  if  some  minority  group  should  oppose  disease 
prevention,  such  as  vaccination  for  smallpox,  that 
group  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  Majority.  The 
same  thing  would  apply  in  only  a  slightly  lesser 
degree  if  some  minority  should  insist  that  certain 
foods  could  not  be  eaten  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  or  during  certain  weeks  of  the  year.  That 
would  throw  the  distribution  system  into  oscilla- 
tions and  increase  the  social  costs. 

Some  other  examples  of  disturbances  in  the 
social  system  caused  by  minority  idiosyncracies 
occur  when  some  minority  group  insists  on  a  spe- 
cial type  of  health  care  for  its  members,  a  special 
basic  education,  special  vocational  training  and 
employment,  special  techniques  of  production  of 
certain  goods,  special  holidays,  special  clothing, 
special  working  periods,  special  food  and  special 
eating  periods,  unrestricted  breeding,  celibacy,  or 
distracting  rituals  of  any  kind. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  we  are  not  taking 
a  position  of  prejudice  against  any  specific  minor- 
ity group  or  against  any  specific  behavior  pattern 
as  such.  We  are  discussing  the  problem  trom  the 
\if\vpoint  of  the  Majority,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  requirements  for  an  efficient  operation  of 
the  social  mechanism.  We  do  not  suppose,  nor  pro- 
pose, that  all  problems  of  the  minority  nature  shall 
be  fully  resolved  into  a  pattern  of  living  that  con- 
forms to  that  of  the  Majority  in  all  details,  only 
that  most  of  the  more  disturbing  operational  os- 
cillations be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  a  society  operated  by  and  for  the  Majority. 
no  minority  could  be  permitted  to  own  and  operate 
special  hospitals,  schools,  orphan  homes,  old  folks* 
homes,  food  stores,  or  radio  stations.  Nor  could 
any  minority  be  permitted  to  act  as  censor  over 
schools,  hospitals,  radio,  motion  pictures,  litera- 
ture, education  (including  sex  education),  or  cloth- 
ing styles;  nor  could  any  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  continuous  operation  of  the  physical 
mechanism.  The  rigid  taboos,  compulsions,  and 
customs  of  the  polyglot  minorities  on  this  Contin- 
ent would  have  to  give  way  to  the  plasticity  of 
social  behavior  patterns  and  consuming  practices 
which  are  acceptable  and  available  to  the  Majority. 

If  North  America  is  to  advance  into  a  long-term 
society  of  Abundance,  Security,  and  Freedom  from 
Toil,  it  must  dispense  with  its  minorities;  there 
can  be  room  here  for  only  the  Majority.  This  Con- 
tinent must  resolve  its  group  conflicts,  its  inef- 
ficiency, its  waste,  and  its  confusion  if  it  is  to  con- 


tinue to  operate  as  a  high-energy  social  mechanism. 
The  only  alternative  is  chaos  and  a  rapid  decline 
to  a  much  lower  order  of  magnitude  in  the  rate  of 
energy  conversion.  Along  with  the  abolition  of  its 
Price  System,  North  America  must  reduce  its  ma- 
jor oscillations  as  far  as  physical  circumstances 
will  permit.  The  decision  to  do  so  must  be  made 
almost  immediately,  as  a  matter  of  social  nec- 
essity; the  Price  System  is  rapidly  running  into 
an  impasse.  However,  we  are  primarily  concerned 
with  only  the  problems  relating  to  minorities  which 
will  have  to  be  seriously  considered  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 
Transition   Period 

In  any  changeover  from  the  present  to  the  fu- 
ture, there  must  be  a  transition  period  during 
which  the  adjustments  can  be  made  with  a  mini- 
mum of  social  disturbance.  We  cannot  assume  that, 
somehow,  all  the  practices,  customs,  prejudices, 
and  fears  associated  with  minority  autonomies 
can  be  dissipated  overnight;  nor  is  it  vital  that  all 
(ii  them  be  abolished  immediately.  For  example, 
the  prejudices  between  Negroes  and  Whites,  and 
between  dark  Negroes  and  light  'Negroes,'  are  too 
deeply  ingrained  to  be  completely  resolved  in  one 
generation.  (In  this  discussion,  we  ignore  and  re- 
fuse to  consider  any  such  drastic  measures  as  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  members  of  any 
minority  group  or  the  complete  expulsion  of  them 
from  this  Continent.) 

During  the  transitional  period,  some  provi- 
sional "solution'  must  be  applied;  and  we  suggest 
the  principle  of  sell -segregation  as  being  one  of  the 
least  disruptive.  It  would  work  something  like 
I  In-:  Suppose  the  issue  is  one  between  Whites  and 
Negroes  in  a  certain  locality.  Some  of  the  Whites 
do  not  care  to  associate  writh  Negroes  at  all;  some 
of  the  Negroes  do  not  want  to  associate  with  the 
Whites  at  all;  while  the  remainder  of  both  races 
prefer  to  observe  no  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
color.  Corresponding  to  the  proportionate  popula- 
tion of  these  three  factions,  similarly  proportionate 
areas  in  the  locality  can  be  designated  in  which 
each  may  live.  Thus,  one  area  of  the  community 
will  be  restricted  to  Whites  only,  one  to  Negroes 
only,  and  the  other  shall  be  available  to  both  on 
equal  terms.  However,  no  minority  area  should  be 
above  a  certain  limited  size  —  a  few  square  miles 
at  most  —  otherwise,  it  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  transitional  program  —  to 
become  a  problem  state  within  the  state. 

The  complications  involved  in  providing  goods 
and  services  for  the  restricted  groups  probably  will 
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place  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  to  the 
unrestricted  area,  with  the  result  (presumably) 
that  the  restricted  area  will  gradually  shrink  and 
the  unrestricted  area  increase  in  size.  When  a  re- 
stricted area  reaches  a  certain  minimum  size,  it 
can  be  abolished  as  being  socially  impractical  to 
maintain. 

Similar  restricted  areas  can  be  designated  for 
other  minority  groups  in  those  localities  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  who  prefer  them  to 
form  units  of  operational  feasibility.  So,  if  there 
are  groups  that  prefer  to  live  apart  as  Jews,  as 
Roman  Catholics,  as  vegetarians,  as  'nature  boys,' 
as  American  Indians,  or  as  some  other  segregated 
minority  group,  tentative  provision  can  be  made 
for  it.  The  only  regulations  imposed  upon  the 
minorities  shall  be  that  none  of  them  bring  the 
distinctive  'culture'  of  their  minority  into  the  real- 
ism of  the  Majority,  nor  that  they  proselytize 
among  the  Majority.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ma- 
jority must  have  the  power  and  privilege  of  pro- 
selyting the  minorities  through  the  mediums  of 
communication,  education,  and  other  common 
means  of  intercourse  and  indoctrination. 

In  this  way,  the  foci  of  minority  infections  can 
be  isolated,  as  in  any  infectious  disease,  progress 
toward  a  successful  therapy  would  thus  be  made. 
The  social  pressures  will  be  in  support  of  a  broad 
uniformity  of  culture  in  which  all  can  live  with 
enhanced  freedom  of  choice  and  opportunity,  as 
contrasted  to  the  present  conglomeration  of  narrow, 
factional  regimentations  of  numerous  minorities 
which  penetrate  into,  and  impose  upon,  the  culture 
of  the  Majority,  resulting  in  disharmony  and  social 
conflicts. 
Experimentation  Called  For 

How  long  certain  minorities  would  survive 
under  this  arrangement  is  a  question  that  will  have 
to  be  determined  empirically;  although,  we  might 
assume  that,  with  a  uniformity  of  language,  educa- 
tion, general  information,  health  care,  and  an 
equality  of  consuming  privileges,  they  will  not 
tend  to  be  as  persistent  as  they  are  today. 

Those  minorities  whose  distinctions  are  based 
on  economic  or  political  differences  will  auto- 
matically dissolve  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
Price  System.  They  would  have  nothing  to  give 
them  support;  and  any  attempt  to  revive  them 
could  be  classified  as  subversive  and  could  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  Those  minorities  that  are 
most  likely  to  become  chronic  are  those  based  upon 
religious  beliefs.  Even  here,  most  of  the  socially 
disruptive  features  will  be  gone  once  control  of 


economic  and  political  power  is  lost  to  the  minority 
groups.  Religious  faith  and  worship  need  not  in 
itself  constitute  a  social  hazard,  regardless  of  its 
creed.  Religious  freedom,  therefore,  can  be  af- 
forded wide  social  tolerance  so  long  as  no  religious 
group  seeks  to  create  an  imbalance  in  the  physical 
mechanism  of  the  society. 

In  a  society  organized  and  operated  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Majority,  no  minority  group  can  be 
allowed  to  dominate  any  social  function.  For  ex- 
ample: barbering  cannot  be  taken  over  by  the 
Italian  minority;  hand  laundries  cannot  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Chinese  minority;  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles cannot  be  dominated  by  the  Jewish  minority; 
city  bus  transportation  cannot  be  monopolized  by 
the  Holy  Name  society;  nor  can  train  service  be 
handled  only  by  the  Negro  minority;  nor  the  police 
forces  dominated  by  the  Irish  Catholic  minority. 
That  kind  of  discrimination  and  segregation  can- 
not be  tolerated.  The  only  functional  segregation 
that  can  be  permitted  is  that  based  upon  training 
and  ability  to  function. 

Technocracy  is  an  All-American  organization, 
designed  and  operated  for,  and  in  behalf  of  all 
North  Americans.  It  is  a  Majority  movement,  not 
a  minority  movement.  Technocracy  never  has  and 
never  will  come  out  in  support  of  any  minority 
cause  on  this  Continent.  On  the  contrary,  Tech- 
nocracy is  opposed  to  all  minority  causes  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  basically  anti-American  and 
alien  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent.  Technocracy  welcomes  as  Members 
North  American  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  of 
various  religious,  national,  economic,  political, 
and  vocational  backgrounds.  But  any  Member  is 
subject  to  dismissal  from  Technocracy,  Inc.  if  he 
or  she  seeks  actively  to  promote  any  minority 
cause  above  and  in  violation  of  the  welfare  of  all 
North  Americans.  Thus,  Technocracy  Inc.  cannot 
accept  as  Members  people  who  are  active  in  poli- 
tical party  organizations,  in  racial  minority  or- 
ganizations, or  in  any  other  organization  or  move- 
ment which  tends  to  subvert  the  majority  of  North 
Americans  in  the  promotion  of  some  minority 
interest. 

Technocracy,  likewise,  is  opposed  to  any  group 
that  would  set  itself  up  as  a  'nation  within  the  na- 
tion,' whether  it  be  Negro,  Jewish,  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, War  Veteran,  Labor,  Business,  political,  or 
foreign  nationalist.  Whenever  any  of  these  groups 
attempt  to  usurp  any  legislative,  executive,  judi- 
cial, or  censorship  power  over  the  Majority,  Tech- 
nocracy contends  that  it  is  invading  the  functions 
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of  government  and,  therefore,  is  subversive  and 
fundamentally  anti-American.  This  is  true  whether 
the  group  that  seeks  such  powers  be  the  American 
Legion,  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  or  any  other. 

Technocrats  are  frequently  asked  to  give  sup- 
port to  some  minority  cause.  They  are  asked  such 
questions  as:  'Don't  you  think  the  Negroes  (the 
Mexicans,    the    American    Indians,   the   Jews,   the 


Working  Man,  etc.)  are  being  treated  unfairly? 
Shouldn't  we  all  strive  to  alleviate  their  condi- 
tions?' Technocracy  replies:  'Why  discriminate? 
If  the  welfare  of  all  North  Americans  is  adequately 
taken  care  of,  will  that  not  include  the  welfare  of 
the  minorities  you  mention?' 

No,  Technocracy  will  not  take  up  and  support 
the  cause  of  any  minority  apart  from,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  welfare  of  all  citizens.  We  adopt 
the  principle  of  'All  for  One  and  One  for  All.' 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


A  Look  at  Human  Capacities 

by  Margaret  Mead 

Associate  Curator  of  Ethnology, 
The  American  Museum  <>/  \atural  History 


Every  time  that  man  is  confronted  either  with 
a  tremendous  change  inside  his  own  society  or 
with  the  uncomfortable  experience  oi  meeting 
other  men  who  differ  from  himself,  one  of  those 
crises  arises  in  which  we  wonder  about  human 
capacities. 

These  crises  almost  always  consist  of  wonder- 
ing about  other  people's  capacities  —  othei  races, 
other  nations,  the  other  sex,  old  people,  children 
—  some  group  that  doesn't  seem  able  to  deal  with 
the  state  we're  in,  whatever  it  is.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  a  very  long  time. 

We're  facing  such  a  situation  today,  because 
of  two  things  that  are  happening.  For  the  lirst 
time  we  have  to  share  political  action  abroad  with 
people  of  extraordinarily  different  levels  of  civili- 
zation and  extraordinarily  different  historical 
pasts.  The  world  forum  of  the  United  Nations  in- 
cludes people  who  a  generation  ago  were  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  wider  world,  as  well  as  peo- 
ple of  very  ancient  civilizations  —  all  of  them  com- 
ing rapidly  into  the  modern  world.  So  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  worry  about  what  is  happening, 
pretty  much  expressed  in  terms  of  time.  Will  the 
new  countries  learn  in  time  —  quickly  enough  — 
the  sorts  of  technology  and  political  behavior  that 
we  think  desirable?  Can  they  graft  this  knowledge 
rapidly  enough  on  their  very  different  past? 

In  addition,  we're  facing  a  related  crisis  within 
our  own  society  with  its  very  rapid  technological 
revolution.    This    is    the    most    staggeringly    rapid 


progress  that  man  has  ever  made,  and  human  be- 
in*.^  have  had  to  live  through,  absorb,  and  deal 
with  greater  changes  than  ever  before. 

Both  of  these  developments  present  us  with 
the  question:  What  are  the  potentialities  of  the 
human  mind?  Are  they  good  enough  to  cope  with 
these  tremendous  advances  in  knowledge,  or  has 
civilization  outstripped  the  ability  of  its  users  to 
use  it?  There  is  a  fear  that  maybe  we  haven't  got 
enough  available  intelligence  and  that  we  may 
have  to  improve  it  in  some  way  —  a  fear  promoted 
by  the  state  of  the  physical  sciences  at  present. 
There  is  anxiety  about  "computers  taking  over." 
This,  of  course,  is  really  a  way  oi  saying  that  the 
physical  scientists  are  going  to  take  over  while  the 
rot  of  us  become  exploited  creatures  called  "hu- 
man components."  And  we  have,  of  course,  the 
legitimate  fear  that  science  is  going  to  destroy  the 
entire  world  which  it  was  designed  to  protect  and 
advance. 

But  we  have  something  else  we  didn't  have  in 
the  past.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  scientific  infor- 
mation to  bring  to  bear  on  these  problems.  We 
know  enough  about  the  way  in  which  ideas  have 
been  diffused  in  the  past  and  about  the  way  in 
which  children  learn  in  the  present  to  make  quite 
a  good  many  responsible  propositions  about  hu- 
man behavior.  We  know  that  the  difference  be- 
tween what  an  Arapesh  tribesman  in  the  mountains 
of  New  Guinea  is  able  to  learn  and  what  an  Ameri- 
can college  student  can  learn  is  not  because  of  a 
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difference  in  their  brains.  The  brightest  Arapesh 
is  probably  as  bright  as  the  brightest  undergradu- 
ate. Just  the  same,  when  I  would  ask  an  Arapesh 
questions  that  had  never  been  asked  before  in  his 
culture,  where  no  one  counts  beyond  twenty-four, 
his  head  would  ache.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  because  he  was  not  born  with  the  same 
sort  of  brains  that  we  have;  it  was  because  he  had 
not  been  given  the  cultural  equipment  for  thinking. 

If  we  look  at  the  very  simplest  people  that  we 
know,  who  can  count  to  two  or  three,  who  have  no 
calendar,  and  then  compare  what  can  be  done  in 
any  of  our  university  laboratories,  we  realize  that 
this  progress  is  the  result  of  culture.  It  comes 
from  the  accumulation  of  new  methods  of  trans- 
mitting knowledge  to  new  generations  and  to  mem- 
bers of  other  societies  laterally.  This  is  scientifi- 
cally based  information  that  makes  it  possible  to 
take  another  look  at  human  capacities  when  we 
consider,  "Has  the  human  race,  as  it  stands,  in  all 
its  divisions,  the  capacity  to  deal  with  what  is  hap- 
pening today?" 

We  also  have  scientific  estimates  of  how  much 
of  his  brain  the  brightest  person  uses  today  — 
and  it's  something  like  a  tenth.  That  being  the  case, 
we  have  only  begun  to  tap  the  ability  of  human  be- 
ings to  learn.  And  as  we  develop,  each  new  de- 
velopment makes  us  brighter.  The  American  IQ 
has  been  rising  steadily  only  because  every  child 
today  is  exposed  to  a  more  complicated  world  than 
were  yesterday's  children.  Our  children  now  learn 
at  five  what  others  once  learned  at  ten  or  twenty, 
or  only  a  very  few  people  learned  at  all. 

As  we  watch  some  of  the  most  primitive  people 
beginning  to  learn,  we  must  try  to  imagine  what 
it  means  to  grow  up  in  a  world  where,  for  example, 
there  are  no  right  angles  to  buildings.  Thinking 
geometrically  is  not  easy  for  someone  who  lives 
in  a  circular  hut  that  isn't  very  circular,  with  a 
roof  that  isn't  very  conical,  slanting  slightly  under 
a  breadfruit  tree.  Our  increasing  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  built  into  our  culture,  so  that  the  people 
who  live  in  it  absorb  it,  and  it  becomes  easier  and 
easier  for  them  to  master.  We  have  to  take  into 
account  the  inexplicit  and  inarticulate  learning 
that  goes  on,  as  well  as  all  our  formal  learning. 
This  is  one  contribution  that  the  sciences  of  an- 
thropology and  comparative  psychology  can  make 
to  our  estimates  of  the  capacities  of  human  beings. 

We  have  learned,  also,  that  extraordinary 
transformations  can  be  made  in  a  people's  think- 
ing. The  people  of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  when  I 
first  knew  them  in  1928,  were  in  the  Stone  Age, 


with  no  alphabet,  no  knowledge  of  history  or  geog- 
raphy, no  political  organization  that  could  hold 
together  more  than  200  people.  When  I  went  back 
in  1953  I  could  say  to  the  man  who  had  been  a 
houseboy  in  1928,  "Start  the  generator  and  get 
ready  to  make  a  bi-lingual  tape  on  the  magne- 
corder."  They  were  even  critical  because  our  elec- 
tronic devices  were  encased  in  boxes,  and  said  that 
if  they  could  see  the  circuits  they  could  under- 
stand them. 

This  happened  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
Equally,  in  twenty-five  years,  these  people  moved 
from  complete  ignorance  of  the  world  beyond  their 
own  islands  to  an  understanding  of  their  place  in  a 
trusteeship  under  the  United  Nations,  and  their  re- 
lationship to  Australia,  to  London,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  cognitive  transition.  We 
know  it  can  be  done  because  we've  seen  it  done. 

I  really  don't  think  we  need  to  worry  about  the 
ability  of  the  Admiralty  Islanders,  or  other  primi- 
tive "emerging"  people,  to  make  whatever  adjust- 
ments to  modern  technology  are  necessary.  We 
should  worry  more  about  the  capacity  of  all  of  us, 
sophisticates  and  primitives  alike,  to  make  the  fur- 
ther adjustments  that  are  required  if  humanity  is  to 
survive.  Actually,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
new  forms  of  society  that  must  be  invented  if  we're 
going  to  control  scientific  warfare  in  time  so  that 
we  don't  destroy  ourselves. 

One  thing  we  do  know:  every  culture  that  has 
survived  has  found  ways  of  taking  the  "biological- 
ly given"  in  human  beings  and  channeling  it  so 
that  they're  able  to  learn  and  to  mature  and  to  be- 
come members  of  that  culture.  But  no  culture  has 
ever  done  this  perfectly.  In  changing  cultures,  par- 
ticularly, it  is  almost  as  if  we  have  to  stitch  two 
kinds  of  material  together;  in  some  cases  the 
stitching  fails.  A  problem  for  the  future  is  to  bring 
into  line  impulse-structures  that  were  appropriate 
when  man  had  no  culture  but  are  not  relevant  to 
our  survival  in  the  world  today.  This  is  one  aspect 
of  man  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  change  his 
political  behavior,  which  is  based  on  emotion 
rather  than  reason.  Actually,  we  are  very  far  from 
knowing  to  what  extent  it's  possible  to  re-educate 
people  emotionally. 

To  a  considerable  degree  we  are  uncertain,  for 
example,  about  the  basis  for  aggression  in  human 
behavior.  A  great  deal  of  our  present  research 
leads  to  the  general  position  that  the  danger  of  war 
comes  from  man's  good  instincts,  and  not  from  his 
bad.  We  see  that  right  through  history  men  have 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  see  where  the  Reds  and  the  West  have 
agreed  to  stop  testing  atom  bombs,  except 
maybe  China  and  France.  That  means  the 
government  can  save  a  lot  of  money  and  peo- 
ple won't  need  to  build  fallout  shelters  until 
we  have  a  war.  This  looks  like  a  big  saving 
and  we  sure  can  use  the  money  the  way  prices 
keep  going  up.  Maybe  the  government  can 
give  us  some  tax  relief  like  they  promised 
us?  By  the  way,  what  became  of  that  tax 
cut  you  were  all  talking  about  last  year? 

My  wife  was  so  sure  we  would  gel  a  tax 
cut,  she  went  out  and  bought  some  new  furni- 
ture on  what  we  were  going  to  save.  Now,  on 
top  of  that,  the  state  has  raised  the  sales  tax, 
so  we  have  to  pay  more  taxes  than  before. 
With  these  new  debts,  I  just  can't  afford  all 


those  taxes. 

I  got  it  figured  out  that  if  people  in  a 
family  don't  earn  more  than  $5,000  a  year 
they  really  can't  afford  to  pay  taxes.  So  here 
is  an  idea  for  you.  The  government  should 
give  a  card  to  each  family  that  has  less  than 
$5,000  income  and  the  card  will  excuse  them 
from  paying  taxes,  anyway  all  sales  taxes  and 
other  nuisance  taxes  like  on  the  car  and  gaso- 
line. 1  would  even  prefer  you  to  pass  that 
kind  of  a  law  than  one  to  cut  the  taxes  like 
Mr.  Kennedy  promised.  Then,  only  the  rich 
would  have  to  pay  taxes,  and  they  should. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BEETAL  BRAYNE 

P.S.:  My  income  is  only  $4800  a  year 
now  after  they  cui  off  mv  over-time  two  rears 
ago. 


Your  Future  Will  Be  Different 


So  many  people  will  lose  their  jobs  because 
of  technological  displacement  ol  man-hours  with 
kilowatt-hours  that  the  total  wages  will  not  be 
enough  to  buy  back  the  products  of  industry. 

Your  future  way  of  life  on  this  Continent,  il 
we  are  to  survive,  will  be  far  different  horn  your 
present  way  of  life;  and  it  will  differ  greatly  from 
any  previous  social  status  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Do  you  own  a  house  which  you  think  will  sub- 
stantially increase  in  value  in  a  few  years  if  you 
keep  it  in  good  condition  and  make  a  few  improve- 
ments on  it?  Do  you  expect  that  the  community  in 
which  you  live  will  continue  to  grow  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  at  which  you  have  seen  it 
grow  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years?  If  you 
don't  own  a  house  but  are  in  business  for  yourself 
and  if  that  business  has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years,  do  you  expect  it  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  about  that  same  rate?  If  you  are 
working  for  a  large  corporation  and  have  received 
one  or  two  promotions,  do  you  expect  that  you  can 
continue  to  'climb  up  the  ladder'? 


If  you  have  dreams  somewhat  similar  to  these, 
you  are  in  for  a  big  jolt.  Just  stop  a  minute,  fellow 
American  citizen,  and  take  another  look  around 
you. 

1 1  someone  should  take  you  through  a  modern 
cookie  factory,  you  would  see  the  ingredients  of 
the  cookies  converted  from  the  raw  stage  to  the 
finished  product  untouched  by  human  hands.  At 
the  touch  of  a  button,  a  measured  amount  of  flour 
goes  into  a  large  mechanical  sifter.  Thence  it 
flows  into  a  giant  mixer  where  it  is  combined  with 
the  other  basic  ingredients.  The  dough  comes  out 
onto  a  wide  conveyor  belt,  and  a  huge  cookie  cutter 
descends  upon  it,  cutting  a  large  number  of  cookies 
simultaneously.  Then  the  cookies  are  conveyed  in- 
to a  huge  oven.  When  they  have  been  baked  for  the 
proper  number  of  minutes,  they  come  out  of  the 
other  end  of  the  oven,  still  on  the  conveyor  belt.  A 
long  mechanical  arm  reaches  across  the  belt  and 
places  an  exact  quantity  of  frosting  or  marshmal- 
low  or  other  topping  on  each  cooky,  the  material 
coming  out  through  holes  in  the  'arm.'  After  the 
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cookies  have  had  time  to  cool  they  are  automatical- 
ly packaged,  first  in  individual  boxes,  then  into 
large  packages,  which  are  machine-wrapped  in 
brown  paper  and  are  then  ready  for  shipment. 
Contrast  this  method  with  the  old  fashioned  hand 
method  and  you  have  an  example  of  technological 
displacement  of  man-hours. 

If  you  should  go  to  a  modern  chicken  farm, 
you  would  see  thousands  of  pullets  being  raised 
from  the  day  after  hatching  until  they  are  ready 
to  start  laying.  They  are  housed  in  specially  de- 
signed buildings  equipped  with  a  controlled  at- 
mosphere. Electric  lights  are  substituted  for  sun- 
light. The  pullets  are  fed  and  watered  almost  en- 
tirely by  automatic  means.  Three  times  as  many 
chicks  can  be  raised  by  this  new  method  on  about 
one-seventh  of  the  acreage  that  is  required  for  rais- 
ing chicks  by  the  old  method.  One  man  can  do 
most  of  the  work  of  caring  for  60,000  to  65,000 
chicks. 

Making  cookies  and  raising  chicks  are  only  two 
small  examples  of  new  methods  of  production. 
Nearly  all  the  things  the  citizens  of  this  Continent 
need  and  use  are  now  being  produced  by  mechani- 
cal devices  with  fewer  human  workers.  This  is  a 
trend  which  will  continue  at  an  accelerating  rate 
because  of  the  keen  competition  in  business. 

How  will  this  make  your  future  different  from 
what  you  had  expected  it  to  be?  Mechanization, 
automation  and  cybernation  are  creating  such  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  that  the  present 
economic  system  —  the  Price  System  —  has  be- 
come intolerably  inadequate.  It  began  during  a 
time  of  scarcity  and  human  toil,  long  before  tech- 
nological devices  were  invented.  Now,  in  this  era 
of  abundance,  the  Price  System  method  has  become 
so  obsolete  and  inefficient  that  it  will  soon  reach 
the  point  at  which  it  will  cease  to  function.  So 
many  people  will  lose  their  jobs  because  of  techno- 
logical displacement  of  man-hours  with  kilowatt- 
hours  that  the  total  wages  will  not  be  enough  to 
buy  back  the  products  of  industry.  Chaos  will  be 
the  result  unless  Technocracy's  scientific  design 
for  the  New  America  is  adopted  by  the  people 
before  it  is  too  late. 

This  design  will  replace  political  manipula- 
tion and  monetary  control.  It  includes  a  techno- 
logical method  of  distribution  which  will  supply 
an  abundance  of  goods  and  services  to  every  citi- 
zen of  North  America,  regardless  of  his  race  or 
creed,  from  birth  to  death.  In  the  administration  of 


the  Technate,  individuals  will  be  appointed  to  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  in  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  perform,  and  they  will  hold  their  posi- 
tions only  as  long  as  they  continue  to  demonstrate 
their  efficiency. 

In  the  Technate  of  North  America  your  future 
will  be  decidedly  different.  You  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  whether  or  not  you  will  be  able  to  sell 
your  house  at  a  profit  or  to  keep  your  business  go- 
ing or  to  hold  onto  your  present  job.  There  will 
be  no  buying  nor  selling,  no  mortgages,  taxes,  or 
financial  assessments.  Your  food  will  be  the  finest 
and  most  wholesome  procurable,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  it.  Your  clothing  will  be  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. Housing  will  be  redesigned  so  as  to  measure 
up  to  the  standards  of  modern  technology  and  pro- 
vide the  greatest  possible  convenience  and  comfort. 
Education  will  be  continued  to  the  age  of  25  with 
special  training  and  guidance  for  every  normally 
bright  youngster.  Thorough  medical  and  dental 
care  will  be  given  to  all. 

If  you  are  between  the  age  of  25  and  45,  your 
primary  occupation  will  be  in  the  production  of 
goods  or  services  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
people.  As  this  will  probably  require  less  than 
one-third  of  the  time  required  of  the  average  work- 
er today,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  new  and 
more  pleasurable  occupations.  There  will  be  clean 
beaches  and  well  equipped  parks;  you  may  parti- 
cipate in  group  activities  which  appeal  to  you;  and 
you  may  travel,  if  you  care  to,  either  on  this  Con- 
tinent or  abroad. 

Technocracy's  blueprint  for  the  Technate  of 
North  America  has  been  prepared  by  scientists  and 
engineers.  It  includes  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, a  Continental  Hydrology,  the  design  for 
the  Energy  Certificate,  a  schematic  administration 
chart,  and  a  revision  of  the  calendar.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  view  of 
this  blueprint  in  a  short  article.  Only  the  high- 
lights of  Technocracy's  plan  have  been  mentioned 
here.  It  is  suggested  that  you  obtain  some  of  the 
literature  that  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  give  to  those  who  are  interested. 

Yes,  your  future  will  be  different.  You  will 
enjoy  a  far  superior  way  of  life  if  you  and  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  North  America  will 
give  your  consent  to  the  installation  of  a  mechan- 
ism designed  to  function  in  a  state  of  abundance. 

— Edith  V.  Chamberlain 
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RESEARCH   BULLETIN 


hems  culled  from  the  Price  System  Press  and  which  are  usually  buried  in 
the  inside  pages.  Items  which  have  a  social  significance  and  are  seldom 
read  or  are  ignored  by  the  average  reader. 


Mining  Versus  Exploiting 

There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  only  one  of  many  newsmen  in  Cuba 
to  be  shown  a  Soviet  technician's  new  report  on 
Cuba's  mineral  resources.  .  .  . 

The  report  is  a  massive  document,  replete  with 
maps,  tables,  and  technical  jargon.  The  portly, 
patient  Dr.  Henriques  —  he  works  directly  undei 
Maj.  Ernesto  Guevara,  Castro's  right  hand  man  — 
took  4  hours  off  a  busy  day  to  go  over  it  with 
me  in  his  office.  .  .  . 

"I  am  not  an  engineer,"  I  said  toward  the 
close  of  the  interview.  "Yet  I  see  well  enough  thai 
the  Russians,  in  eighteen  months  time,  have  de- 
cided that  they  can  get  many  times  as  much  wealth 
out  of  your  ground  in  a  few  years  as  American 
engineers  have  taken  out  of  Cuba  in  hall  a  century. 
How  is  this  explained?" 

Dr.  Henriques  smiled  —  "Socialist  mining," 
he  said,  "is  quite  different  from  capitalistic  min- 
ing. Capitalistic  mining  only  scratches  the  sur- 
face; Socialist  mining  digs  deeper."  .  .  . 

It  was  not  until  several  months  later,  in  New 
York,  when  I  was  showing  my  notes  on  the  Soviet 
report  to  American  mining  engineers  who  had 
worked  in  Cuba  under  previous  regimes,  that  I 
realized  that  Dr.  Henriques  had  not  been  talking 
through  his  Marxist  hat. 

The  American  engineer  scanned  the  tables  that 
I  had  copied  on  the  Soviet  estimates  of  Cuba's 
nickel,  manganese,  chromite,  iron  and  oil  reserves. 

"I'm  prepared  to  accept  these  figures,"  he  said. 
"They  seem  high,  but  not  implausible.  We've  al- 
ways known  there  was  a  lot  of  stuff  down  there." 

"Then  why  didn't  we  take  it  out?" 

"We  took  out  only  what  we  could  sell  at  a 
profit,"  he  said.  "That's  what  mining  outfits  are 
in  business  for.  Generally  speaking,  the  farther 
down  you  go  for  your  ore,  the  more  it  costs  you 
to  bring  it  to  the  surface.  Cuba  wasn't  our  only 
source  for  these  ores;  what  we  could  get  out  of 


Cuba  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  we  took  out;  when 

we    could    get    the    stuff    cheaper    elsewhere    we 

stopped  producing  in  Cuba." 

But  socialist  mining,  when  designed  to  achieve 

national    security    or    increased    autonomy,    takes 

little    account   of   profits.     The   iron,   manganese, 

chromite,  oil,  copper  and  so  forth  that  Americans 

have  been  spurning,  may  prove  the  salvation  of 

Castro's  Communist  regime  in  Cuba. 

Congressional  Record, 

April  15th,  1963,  P  2294 
*     *     * 

Instant  Aluminum 

Instant  aluminum  is  the  term  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.  has  applied  to  a  new  low-cost,  high-speed 
method  of  producing  aluminum  sheet.  W.  G.  Rey- 
nolds, executive  vice-president  for  research  and 
development,  announced  the  new  process  Sunday. 

The  technique  involves  casting  smaller  pellets 
than  grains  of  rice  by  pouring  molten  metal 
through  a  revolving  perforated  cylinder.  The  pel- 
lets are  air  conveyed  to  a  pre-heat  furnace  where 
they  are  heated  in  a  few  seconds  and  then  rolled 
directly     into    a    continuous    sheet    unlimited    in 


length. 


Developed  over  a  three-year  period  by  the 
firms  research  division,  the  new  process  has  been 
used  to  produce  several  million  pounds  of  alumi- 
num sheet.  It  will  come  to  play  on  a  grand  scale 
with  the  construction  of  new  domestic  and  foreign 
facilities. 

Reynolds  called  the  new  process  "one  of  the 
most  significant  production  advances  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  aluminum  industry."  He  said  one  roll- 
ing mill  of  the  new  type  will  do  the  work  of  sev- 
eral conventional  ingot  rolling  mills. 

End  uses  include  stock  for  making  aluminum 
cans  and  aluminum  building  products.  Some 
aluminum  foil  also  has  been  made  with  good  re- 
sults  under   the   new  method,   the   company   said. 

Los  Angeles  Times 
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Pollution  by  Detergents 

Had  a  drink  of  dishwater  lately?  Or  a  cooling 
draught  dipped  straight  from  the  washing 
machine? 

Well,  if  you  haven't  you'd  better  start  getting 
accustomed  to  soapy  drinking  water.  The  word 
from  public  health  officials  is  that  tons  and  tons 
of  non-soluble  foam  from  millions  of  tons  of  de- 
tergents is  poisoning  the  fish  in  our  streams  and 
polluting  our  drinking  water. 

One  congressman  (Reuss,  D.,  Wis.)  is  so  wor- 
ried about  the  situation  that  he  is  pushing  a  bill 
that  would  ban  all  detergents  which  do  not  decom- 
pose and  disappear  in  the  earth's  surface. 

Naturally,  the  bill  is  being  fought  by  the  soap 
companies.  They  sell  mountains  of  the  stuff  every 
day,  enough  to  lather  the  world,  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  Kap,  Hap,  Tap,  Jip  and  all  those  other  three- 
letter  super-cleaners  would  cost  them  a  pretty 
penny. 

But  can  a  nation  long  endure  which  has  to 
drink  dishwater?  Or  water  in  which  a  pair  of 
jeans,  six  T-shirts,  a  girdle,  and  a  pair  of  pajamas 
were  washed? 

Is  it  right,  no  matter  how  important  it  is  to 
make  the  housewife's  job  as  easy  as  possible,  for  a 
man  to  froth  at  the  mouth  after  quenching  his 
thirst? 

Of  course,  the  soap  companies  have  their  side 
too. 

Thanks  to  the  non-soluble  detergents,  America 
has  won  the  envy  of  the  world  with  its  whiter-than- 
white  laundry.  All  other  countries  have  laundry 
that  shows  tattle-tale  gray,  or  peeping-tom  tan.  Not 
America.  When  our  housewives  hang  wash  on  the 
line,  its  radiance  can  be  seen  as  far  away  as 
Madagascar. 

In  other  lands,  a  housewife  wouldn't  dream  of 
putting  a  sock  that  has  been  soaked  in  pitch,  bear 
grease,  lubricating  oil,  and  indelible  ink  in  the 
washing  machine  and  expect  it  to  come  out  as  pure 
as  the  belly  of  a  baby  dove.  But  American  house- 
wives do  this  every  day.  They  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

They  talk  about  it,  revel  in  it.  One  has  only  to 
see  the  detergent  commercials  on  TV  to  know  that 
millions  of  American  women  talk  about  little  else 
but  the  cleanliness  of  their  wash,  the  magnificence 
of  its  smell. 

Still,  how  many  Americans  want  not  only  their 
clothes,  but  their  own  insides  to  be  whiter-than- 


white,  purer-than-pure?  And  surely,  if  these  de- 
tergents work  so  wonderfully  on  dirty,  beat-up 
overalls,  they  must  have  a  magic  effect  on  one's 
innards.  I  don't  know  the  color  of  my  insides,  I 
have  never  seen  them.  But  I  don't  believe  I  want 
them  to  be  snow  white  and  sun  fresh. 

As  for  the  taste  of  soapy  water,  I  don't  mind 
it.  I  got  used  to  it  as  a  boy,  I  suppose,  when  I  got 
my  mouth  washed  out  so  much  for  using  bad 
words.  Still,  dishwater  wouldn't  go  with  many 
foods. 

I'm  all  for  Representative  Reuss'  bill.  If  a 
nation's  drinking  water  doesn't  belong  to  its  peo- 
ple, what  does? 

Henry  Lemore,  Everett  Herald 

(A  recent  announcement  by  one  of  the  major 
oil  companies  that  they  are  on  the  track  of  a  de- 
tergent which  will  be  destroyed  by  anaerobic  action 
could  solve  this  one.) 


A   New  Filter  Gives  Promise 
Of  Reclaiming  Polluted  Water 

A  scientist  hunting  a  way  to  purify  human 
wastes  in  space  craft  believes  he  has  an  answer  to 
increasingly  vexing  earth  problems:  how  to  get  rid 
of  sewer  and  river-fouling  detergents. 

It's  a  filter  so  new  that  not  even  its  inventor 
knows  exactly  why  it  works  —  and  it  could  play 
an  important  part  in  solving  water  shortages  pre- 
dicted  for   an   overcrowded   21st   century   world. 

The  filter  is  a  thin  plastic  membrane  of  cellu- 
lose acetate  with  molecules  packed  in  such  a  way, 
says  Dr.  B.  Keilin  of  Aerojet  General  Corp.,  that 
it  screens  out  all  contaminants. 

"We  are  confident  this  filter  could  save  90% 
of  the  water  that  cities  now  discard,"  Keilin  says. 

The  membrane  blocks  not  only  bacteria  and 
salts  of  body  wastes  but  also  incredibly  tiny  vi- 
ruses, says  Keilin. 

Los  Angeles  Times 


Traffic  Toll 

Traffic  accidents  in  March  took  3120  lives  — 
a  record  for  the  month  —  The  National  Safety 
Council  reported  Sunday.  The  old  March  record 
of  2940  traffic  deaths  was  set  in  1956. 

The  fatalities  for  the  first  quarter  this  year 
reached  8460,  third  highest  on  record.  The  record 
January-March  toll  of  8615  was  recorded  in  1937, 
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and  the  second  highest  —  8546  —  in  1956. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1963,  an  additional 
300,000  persons  suffered  injuries  disabling  be- 
yond the  day  of  the  accident. 

The  6  per  cent  jump  in  traffic  deaths  in  March 
was  accompanied  by  a  6  percent  increase  in  travel. 
The  resulting  death  rate  was  4.6  fatalities  per  100 
million  miles  traveled,  the  same  as  the  preceding 
year. 

Long  Beach  Independent 
=fc      5)j      % 

Memorial  Day  highway  accidents  set  a  record 
last  week,  not  just  in  human  tragedy  but  in  eco- 
nomic waste.  The  bill  for  Thursday's  mass 
mangling  is  about  $25  million. 

According  to  the  National  Safety  Council  there 
are  37  non-fatal  injuries  and  250  cases  of  property 
damage  for  each  traffic  death  on  the  average  — 
a  ratio  which  holds  remarkably  steady.  Total  cost 
of  all  three  —  the  one  death,  the  37  injuries,  the 
250  cases  of  damage  —  runs  to  $180,000.  Thurs- 
day's toll  was  137  persons  dead  on  the  highways 
throughout  the  nation.  Multiply  137  by  $180,000 
and  you  get  a  figure  close  to  $25  million. 

Last  year  11.000  highway  deaths  created  sad- 
ness and  economic  waste  —  waste  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $7  billion  —  waste  from  wage  loss, 
medical  expense,  insurance  costs.  Each  death  costs 
about  $31,800,  each  non-fatal  accident  $1,900, 
each  case  of  property  damage  $320,  on  the 
average. 

Trimming  the  toll  is  more  than  humanitarian- 
ism.  It's  good  business. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

(Cars,  trucks  and  busses  are  already  reaching 
nearly  100  million.  With  the  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  straining  to  produce  ever  more,  the 
dangers  of  travel  by  car  will  increase.  Yes,  it's 
good  business  for  some  but  murder  for  many.) 

♦      ♦     ♦ 
Crime 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  establish  a 
center  for  criminology,  President  Claude  Bissel 
announced  Monday  night. 

Purpose  of  the  center  is  to  provide  a  means 
of  co-ordinating  research  in  criminology,  which 
embraces  all  forms  of  anti-social  behavior. 

Edmonton  Journal 

(Wouldn't  it  be  more  to  the  point  to  study  the 
Price  System?  No  better  example  can  be  found  of 
anti-social  behavior  than  that  engendered  by  our 
present  methods  of  operating  our  society.) 


Confirmation  of  the  Above 

Organized  crime  is  Canada's  biggest  business, 
Claude  Wagner,  deputy  chief  Crown  prosecutor  for 
Montreal  district,  said  Tuesday. 

He  told  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Richelieu- 
Maisonneuve  club  "there  exists  today  professional 
gangs  of  armed  robbers  who  possess  arsenals  that 
would  cause  the  invaders  of  Cuba  to  be  jealous. 

"The  traffic  in  illicit  alcohol  and  drugs  has 
reached  the  point  where,  if  the  profits  were  taxed, 
government  deficits  would  be  wiped  out." 

Edmonton  Journal 

%  3)C  Sfi 

Closer  to  Home 

The  crime  rate  in  Los  Angeles  County  was 
among  the  highest  of  any  comparable  metropolitan 
region  in  the  country,  Sheriff  Peter  J.  Pitchess  re- 
ported Friday. 

The  rate  showed  a  5.7  per  cent  increase  over 
1961,  according  to  statistics  released  by  Pitchess. 

The  seven  major  offenses  —  homicide,  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  grand  theft,  aggravated  assault, 
grand  theft  auto  and  burglary  —  were  up  7  per 
cent. 

"We  take  small  solace  in  the  fact  that  our  rate 
of  increase  in  areas  policed  by  our  department  was 
slightly  under  the  national  average,"  Pitchess  said, 
adding,  "The  figures  represent  an  all  time  high 
for  Los  Angeles  County." 

Last  year,  there  were  70  homicides,  1483  rob- 
beries, 18,573  burglaries  and  475  rapes  in  the 
county. 

"Further,  my  department  has  just  completed 
statistics  for  the  first  three  months  of  1963.  When 
compared  with  crime  for  this  same  period  in  1962, 
they  reveal  a  10  per  cent  rise. 

He  pointed  out  that  last  year  more  than 
100,000  persons  were  booked  into  the  county  jail, 
an  average  of  280  a  day. 

Long  Beach  Independent 


Competition   is   the   Life   of  Trade, 
But   Not  for  the  Workers 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  announced  it  would  close  a 
wool  mill  in  Andover,  Mass.  that  was  established 
in  1807.  Stevens  acquired  it  84  years  ago. 

Maurice  G.  Philips,  general  manager  for  New 
England,  said  the  plant  which  employs  453  work- 
ers, would  be  closed  "sometime  in  July"  when 
"work  in  progress  will  run  out."  He  blamed  com- 
petition from  imports  for  the  plant's  demise. 
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All  the  workers  will  be  dismissed  when  the 
plant  is  closed,  he  said.  The  company  is  "cooper- 
ating" with  other  textile  plants  in  the  area  in  plac- 
ing its  workers,  he  said. 

Stevens  has  installed  $1,450,000  of  new  equip- 
ment in  the  220,000-square-foot  plant  during  the 
past  ten  years,  he  said.  Some  of  the  machinery 
will  be  moved  to  other  Stevens  plants  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  remaining  sold,  he  said.  The  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  2.5  million  yards  of  fabric  a 
year.   .  .   . 


Chase-Manhattan   Bank   —  Business  in   Brief 

Recent  record  sales  of  autos  and  other  consum- 
er durables  have  been  financed  by  a  continuing 
rapid  expansion  in  consumer  debt.  Installment  debt, 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  11%,  has  passed  the 
$50  billion  mark,  $5  billion  above  a  year  ago.  In 
sharp  contrast,  consumer  disposable  income  in- 
creased only  about  4%   over  the  last  year.  .  .  . 

On  Government  Employment  —  U.  S.  govern- 
ments —  Federal,  state  and  local  —  now  employ 
upward  of  9.5  million  civilians,  more  than  at  any 
time  in  the  nation's  history,  including  the  Korean 
War,  World  War  II  and  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930's. 

They  also  account  for  the  largest  portion  ever 
of  all  employed  persons.  From  a  postwar  low  of 
9.5%  in  1947  the  public  share  of  civilian  employ- 
ment rose  to  11.0%  during  1955.  It  moved  to 
12.8%  during  1960.  And  in  1962  it  averaged 
13.5%  of  the  whole. 

Is  this  accelerating  trend  to  continue?  If  so,  by 
1970  there  will  be  approximately  1  government 
job  for  every  5  jobs  provided  privately.  By  1980 
the  ratio  will  stand  at  over  1  to  4.  .  .  . 


Surplus  or  Abundance? 

The  federal  government's  investment  in  farm 
product  surpluses  is  up  nearly  10  percent  over  a 
year  ago  despite  a  cutback  in  planting  of  grains  in 
1961  and  1962. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reports  it 
had  $8,445,793,000  tied  up  on  Feb.  28  in  com- 
modities owned  by  it  and  in  price  support 
loans  to  farmers.  A  year  ago  the  figure  was 
$7,718,496,000. 

The  increase  was  wholly  in  price  support  loans. 
Government  inventory  stocks  were  down  slightly. 
Support  loans  on   1962  crops  amounted  to  $3.5 


billion  compared  with  $2.9  billion  on  1961  crops. 
The  agency  reported  that  its  losses  in  carrying 
out  its  price  support,  supply  stabilization  and  stor- 
age operations  totaled  $1,474,967,000  between 
July  and  March  1,  compared  with  $1,374,431,000 
in  the  like  period  a  year  earlier. 

Long  Beach  Independent 

Salt  in  Abundance 

Near  Morgan  City,  La.,  a  new  salt  mine  has 
been  opened  that,  claims  operator  Cargill,  Inc., 
has  deposits  enough  to  satisfy  the  entire  world's 
needs  for  centuries.  The  reserves  contain  about 
18  billion  tons  and  extend  for  an  area  of  some  4 
miles  deep  and  1  mile  in  diameter.  To  reach  the 
salt,  Cargill  had  to  freeze  a  gumbo  clay  over- 
burden. Initial  production  will  run  about  400,000 
tons  per  year. 

Compressed  Air  Magazine 
*•      *      # 

Taxes 

The  Tax  Foundation  figures  Americans  this 
year  will  have  to  work  2  hours  and  21  minutes 
of  every  eight  hour  working  day  to  meet  Federal, 
state,  and  local  tax  bills;  this  is  two  minutes  more 
time  than  was  required  in  1962,  according  to  the 
research  group.  .  .  . 

Wall  Street  Journal 


Canadians    Note 

Ever    wonder    what 
costs  you? 

f  you're  an  average 


the    federal    government 


Canadian 


and  this  in- 
cludes men,  women  and  children  —  Walter  Gor- 
don expects  to  get  $372.11   from  you  this  year. 

That's  the  per  capita  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

In  includes  $99.17  income  tax.  Another  $67.33 
in  corporation  tax  will  be  concealed  in  the  prices 
of  things  you  buy  —  as  well  as  $30.94  in  custom 
duties  and  $51.68  in  sales  taxes. 

Averaging  the  taxes  paid  by  drinkers  and 
smokers  over  the  whole  population  gives  a  figure 
of  $21.42  per  capita  for  tobacco  taxes  and  $12.17 
for  liquor  taxes. 

You'll  pay  another  $41  in  special  taxes  on  in- 
comes, corporations  and  sales  to  support  the  old 
age  pension  fund.  And  you'll  contribute  $34.65  in 
"non-tax  revenues"  —  things  like  sale  of  postage 
stamps. 

The  government  will  borrow  $28.87  on  your 
behalf  to  support  its  spending  program  of  $401.98 
per  capita. 
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Growing  more  rapidly  than  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment, state  and  local  governments  employ 
nearly  7  million  people.  This  is  45%  more  than 
in   1955.   .   .   . 

To  talk  about  local  government  in  the  singular 
can  be  profoundly  misleading.  There  are  around 
90,000  of  them  —  big  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
waxing  and  waning,  with  different  duties,  with 
various  powers,  and  with  baliwicks  that  are  stacked 
and  overlapped  and  jumbled  together  in  a  way 
almost  impossible  to  describe.  Taken  as  a  unit, 
nonetheless,  these  governments  are  expanding  fast- 
est of  all.  They  now  employ  about  5.2  million. 
This  is  46%  above  1955,  with  the  largest  part 
of  the  increase  going  to  education. 

In  l'.  S.  dealings  with  foreigners  another 
$2,200,000,000  was  added  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  brings  the  estimated  total  of  foreign 
holdings  to  over  $25  billion.  And  we  have  but  $3 
billion  in  gold  to  meet  this  vast  deficit.  \nv  lax- 
payer  with  an  ounce  of  brain  should  ask:  Where 
are  we  headed? 

California  Mining  Journal 


Yankee  Go  Home 

Ceylon's  downhill  relations  with  the  I  nited 
States  has  skidded  lower. 

The  South  Asian  island  government  announced 
plans  to  take  over  internal  distribution  of  all  pe- 
troleum products  from  \nglo- \merican  firms  b) 
Jan.  1. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  Ceylon  seized  the  most 
important  20%  each  of  the  gasoline  stations  op- 
erated by  Esso  Standard  and  Caltex  oil  companies 
of  the  United  States,  and   Britain's  Shell  Oil  Co. 

Edmonton  Journal 


Another  Country  Heard  From 

Under  strong  U.  S.  pressure,  Indonesia  has 
agreed  to  pay  full  compensation  to  American  Stan- 
vac  and  British  Shell  Oil  Companies  for  nationali- 
zation of  their  facilities. 

The  government  take-over  can  be  spread  over 
the  next  15  years. 

Edmonton  Journal 

(American  corporations  invading  foreign  coun- 
tries to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of  underde- 
veloped nations  is  at  the  root  of  many  troubles 
around  the  world.  Blaming  Communism  is  a 
smoke  screen.) 


Energy  Source 

Interior  Secretary  Stuart  Udall  said  "an  ex- 
citing technological  breakthrough"  may  be  near 
for  production  of  oil  from  shale. 

Udall  told  a  reporter  that  three  major  oil  com- 
panies have  expressed  interest  in  leasing  large 
acreages  of  federal  oil  shale  lands  in  Colorado. 

He  said  Shell  Oil  Company  approached  him 
last  week  concerning  a  process  designed  to  produce 
oil   from  oil  shale  in  place,  without  any  mining. 

The  extraction  would  be  accomplished  by  corn- 
bunion,  under  pressure,  and  was  described  as  re- 
sulting in  100  percent  recovery  of  the  potential 
oil  —  "wonderful  conservation"  in  Udall's  words. 

Since  then  both  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Com- 
pany and  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company  have  ex- 
pressed  interest,  Udall  said. 

lie  said  he  regards  the  process  for  production 
nl  oil  from  shale  has  tremendous  future  economic 
possibilities. 

He  said  he  understands  the  process  has  not 
been  completely  developed  but  has  reached  the 
>lajie  at  which  it  is  regarded  as  extremely 
interesting.  Edmonton  Journal,  3-29 

I  \n  interesting  example  of  Price  System  me- 
chanics. A  possibility  for  profit  opens  up  and 
everybody  scrambles  to  get  a  cut  of  any  possible 
I  lie.  The  decision  as  to  who  gets  what,  is  then  left 
In  a  politician  who  knows  nothing  of  the  problem 
in'  il^  proper  solution.) 

Less  Labor  to  Supply  Fuel   Oil  to  Outpost 

\  new  method  ol  transporting  fuel  oil  has 
lopped  thousands  of  dollars  off  the  cost  of  the 
spring  and  fall  re-supply  flights  to  four  northern 
weather  stations. 

The  RAFC,  which  began  the  operation  Mon- 
day, has  announced  the  new  method  is  completely 
successful. 

Instead  of  transporting  the  oil  in  drums  as  pre- 
viouslv,  it  is  now  carried  in  five  sausage  shaped 
butyl  rubber  tanks,  each  with  a  capacity  of  800 
gallons,  fitted  snugly  in  a  Hercules  aircraft. 

It  takes  24  minutes  to  pump  the  tanks  full,  and 
only  15  minutes  to  pump  them  dry. 

\n  RAFC  spokesman  said  6,000  drums,  each 
valued  at  $5  were  left  in  the  north  last  year.  As 
the  drums  are  never  recovered,  this  alone  means 
an  annual  saving  of  $30,000. 

The  aircraft  also  is  allowed  a  heavier  payload 
without  the  weight  of  the  drums,  and  fewer  per- 
sonnel are  required  for  loading  and  unloading.  .  .  . 

Edmonton  Journal 
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The  Pace  of  Change 

Recently  I  was  reading  an  article  which  im- 
pressed upon  me  how  vast  the  pace  of  change  has 
been,  even  in  the  relatively  mundane  field  of 
metals,  Hon.  Robert  Winters  told  a  Hamilton  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  for  example,  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  men  knew  only  seven  metals 
—  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead  and  mercury. 
These  were  the  metals  found  freest  in  nature. 

During  the  last  300  years  only  seven  more 
were  encountered.  These  were  antimony,  zinc, 
bismuth,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt  and  manganese. 
Up  to  1900,  with  chromium  and  tungsten  added, 
there  were  only  these  16  metals  and  that  was  about 
the  lot.  Since  then  the  pace  has  quickened  and  dur- 
ing the  relatively  short  period  of  the  last  60  years 
more  than  60  new  metallic  elements  have  been 
discovered,  to  bring  the  total  number  of  elements 
which  can  be  classed  as  metals  to  83. 

But  even  so,  the  rapid  progress  of  science  and 
industry  places  demands  upon  the  metallurgist 
that  he  keeps  running  out  of  metals  which  can 
stand  the  stresses  and  pressures  of  modern  appli- 
cation, with  the  result  that  many  metals  which  a 
few  years  ago  were  simply  curiosities  have  now 
had  to  come  out  of  the  laboratory  to  receive  con- 
centrated attention  for  military,  space  and  indus- 
trial needs. 

The  pace  is  quickening  so  much  that  it  is  al- 
most frightening  and  it  certainly  disturbs  the  com- 
posure of  anybody  who  might  tend  to  be  compla- 
cent about  the  wealth  of  our  natural  resources. 

Coal,  gas  and  oil  have  been  our  principal  fuels 
for  centuries  and  yet,  at  our  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, all  the  oil,  gas  and  coal  used  up  to  1900 
would  last  us  only  five  years  at  today's  rate  of 
consumption.  That  is,  our  rate  of  growth  if  pres- 
ently compressed  into  about  five  years  would  re- 
sult in  the  consumption  of  the  total  amount  of  all 
these  fuels  required  for  the  whole  span  of  time 
prior  to  now. 

Brantford  Expositor,  May  7 

The  Third   National  Killer 

Alcoholism  has  been  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  as  a  sickness  and  disease, 
but  it  was  referred  to  as  being  in  sixth  place  as  a 
killer.  Now,  today,  the  Medical  Association  has 
placed  it,  after  heart  disease  and  cancer,  in  third 
place  as  a  killer  of  people. 

Excerpt  from  an  article  in 
Electrical  Workers  Journal 


Automation  in  the  Office 

Recent  advances  in  the  area  of  automation  as 
it  affects  offices  have  been  spectacular.  An  in- 
voice typist,  using  a  manual  typewriter,  is  doing 
a  competent  job  producing  150  lengthy  invoices 
in  a  day.  Recently,  a  Canadian  Organization,  on 
an  "Automated"  High  Speed  Printer,  produced 
900  similar  invoices  in  42  minutes. 

The  Business  and  Professional  Woman 


Automation  Cause  of  Labor  Dispute 

In  the  rolling  hill  country  near  Opelika,  Ala., 
a  $21  million  tire  plant  is  rising  on  an  80  acre 
site. 

When  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  completes  the  facility 
early  next  year  some  500  workers,  many  of  them 
recruited  from  idled  cotton  lands  nearby,  will  be 
hired  to  begin  producing  9,500  tires  a  day.  That 
work  force  will  be  150  men  smaller  than  the  num- 
ber needed  to  turn  out  a  similar  number 
of  tires  at  any  existing  plant  of  U.  S.  Rub- 
ber. Speedier,  automated  equipment  spells  the 
difference. 

U.  S.  Rubber's  move  towards  increased  auto- 
mation is  symptomatic  of  the  rubber  industry's 
efforts  to  cut  costs  at  a  time  when  tire  prices  to 
consumers  have  eroded  18%  below  the  level  of 
1958.  It  is  this  cost  cutting  drive  that  is  likely 
to  be  the  main  point  of  interest  in  rubber  industry 
labor  negotiations  under  way  or  soon  to  begin.  .  .  . 

Wall  Street  Journal 


Unmanned  Ship 

In  the  Great  Lakes  fleet,  Wilson  Marine  Tran- 
sit Co.  of  Cleveland,  a  carrier  of  coal  and  iron 
ore,  has  just  converted  one  of  its  conventional 
steamers  —  the  Albatross  —  into  a  vessel  designed 
to  operate  without  a  crew.  Her  crew  and  pilot 
quarters  have  been  abolished,  along  with  her  en- 
gines and  boilers,  thereby  increasing  her  cargo- 
carrying  capacity  substantially.  The  Albatross 
will  be  propelled  by  an  ocean-size  tugboat  that  will 
steer  her  by  remote  control. 

It  cost  Wilson  Marine  Transit  only  a  half-mil- 
lion dollars  to  make  the  conversion.  Building  a 
new  ship  would  have  cost  over  $5  million.  What's 
more,  the  36  men  formerly  paid  to  run  the  steamer 
are  no  longer  needed,  and  the  crew  of  the  tug  will 
earn  about  one-third  less  in  wages.  The  Albatross 
will  enter  service  this  year. 

Dunns  Review,  June  1963 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  trying  out  a 
faster  diesel  locomotive  for  hauling  freight. 

The  new  units  have  more  power  and  the  engine 
rooms  have  increased  air  pressure  which  keeps 
dust  and  moisture  from  the  engines,  enabling  the 
train  to   travel  farther  before  needing  servicing. 

Three  of  these  diesels  are  in  operation  now  and 
another  three  with  even  more  power  have  been 
ordered. 

The  three  now  in  use  were  purchased  from  the 
General  Motors  Diesel  plant  in  London,  Ont.,  and 
have  2,250-horsepower  compared  with  the  old  GM 
locomotives  which  had  1,500  horsepower. 

The  three  ordered  from  Montreal  Locomotive 
Works  Limited  will  have  2,400  horsepower  en- 
gines compared  with  their  old  ones  with  1,600. 

Edmonton  Journal 

•  ft  Is 

Japan's  shipbuilding  industry  today  has  at- 
tained a  brilliant  building  record,  holding  world 
leadership  for  the  past  six  years  consecutively. 
This  achievement  was  made  possible  because  of 
Japan's  highly  developed  machinery  industry  and 
high  technical  standards.  In  1960,  Japan  launched 
1.725.000  gross  tons,  or  20  percent  of  the  total 
world  tonnage  launched.  The  figure  for  1061  was 
over  1,799,000  gross  tons.  Japan's  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry today  has  a  construction  capacity  ol  about 
2,700,000  tons  a  year. 

Edmonton  Journal 

•  '.:•  • 

Radiation   Protection 

Radiation  protection  guides  of  the  Government 
were  made  more  elastic. 

The  Administration  said  the  guides  have  "some 
relevance  for  the  assessment  of  fallout  conditions," 
but  they  do  not  represent  any  clear  line  between 
safe  and  dangerous  conditions.  The  position  was  a 
compromise  solution  to  a  debate  between  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  and  the  Defense  Department 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Public  Health  Service  on 
the  other.  The  Health  Service  wanted  to  apply 
vigorously  Federal  standards  adopted  before  the 
U.  S.  and  Russia  resumed  nuclear  tests. 

The  other  two  departments  wanted  to  state 
clearly  that  these  standards  do  not  apply  because 
they  were  drawn  up  originally  with  industrial 
atomic  activities  in  mind. 

Minnesota  farmers  were  asked  by  dairy  offi- 
cials in  that  state  to  switch  their  herds  from  pas- 
tures to  stored  feed  to  prevent  the  level  of  radio- 
activity in  milk  from  rising  beyond  currently  ac- 
cepted safety  levels.    The  request  follows  protec- 


tive measures  taken  by  Utah  health  officials  earlier 
this  month  when  radioactivity  levels  in  milk  rose 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area.  A  change  in  feeding  on 
herds  in  Minnesota  is  expected  to  result  in  a  rise 
in  retail  milk  prices  there. 

—Wall  Street  Journal,  8-24-62 
Political  administration  of  a  technical  problem 
such  as  this  is  an  anachronism.  Only  an  administra- 
tion dominated  by  scientists  should  make  decisions 
in  this  field. 

U.S.  Seeks  Anti-Radiation   Drug 

\\  ashington — The  United  States  government  is 
making  an  intensive  search  for  a  drug  that  can  pro- 
tect mankind  against  radiation. 

\  defence  official  says  existing  studies  hold 
out  "great  promise." 

Gen.  B.  A.  Schriever,  I  ,S.  Air  Force  research 
chief,  says  successful  development  of  such  a  drug 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  mankind's  ability  to 
make  extended  space  journeys  defying  such  radia- 
tion threats  as  Van  Allen  belts,  solar  flares  and 
man-made  nuclear  explosions  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 

Other  officials  had  said  such  a  drug  could  save 
countless  lives  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

Edmonton  Journal.  March  18.  1963 

Bomb  them  first,  then  heal  them!  It's  all  GOOD 
BUSINESS! 

Radiation  in   Humans  Unknown 

Ottawa — The  outgoing  president  of  the  Gene- 
lit--  Society  of  Canada  says  it's  still  a  question 
whether  there  is  any  safe  level  of  radioactive  fall- 
out. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Beaudry,  professor  of  genetics  at  the 
I  niversity  of  Montreal,  says  no  agreement  has 
been  reached  among  scientists  as  to  how  much  radi- 
ation a  human  can  safely  absorb  without  any  harm- 
ful effects. 

Edmonton  Journal,  March  19,  1963 

*  *  *:- 

Iowa's  Farms 

Grinnell,  la.  —  If  you  visit  a  farm  in  Iowa  on 
a  sunny  day  in  spring  you  will  see  some  of  farm 
life's  traditional  features.  Rosy-cheeked  children 
will  be  tumbling  about  among  puppies  and  kittens. 
There  will  be  cattle  and  hogs  in  field  and  pen. 
corn  in  the  bin,  and  fodder  in  the  silo.  The  farmer 
himself  will  still  be  tilling  the  soil,  though  no  long- 
er with  horse  power. 

In  Iowa  today  all  the  farmland  is  still  smiling, 
but  the  farmhouses  are  not.  Some  are  at  their  last 
gasp,  with  paint  peeling  off,  others  are  deserted. 
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Moving  to  Cities 

These  casualties  tell  a  tale.  They  tell  you  that 
the  wind  of  change  is  sweeping  over  this  rolling 
Iowa  countryside,  as  it  is  sweeping  over  the  whole 
face  of  our  planet.  It  is  sweeping  the  planet's  pop- 
ulation out  of  an  emptying  countryside  into  the 
world's  fast-filling  and  still  faster  expanding  cities. 

Today,  in  the  technologically  advanced  coun- 
tries of  the  West,  more  food  is  being  produced  by 
fewer  and  fewer  human  hands.  There  is  a  surplus 
of  food  production  in  terms  of  what  the  economists 
call  "effective"  demand.  The  growing  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  producing  countries  cannot  keep  pace, 
in  its  rate  of  food  consumption,  with  the  increase 
in  the  home-grown  food  supply.  The  hungry  ma- 
jority of  mankind  has  not  the  purchasing  power 
to  buy  the  growing  residue  that  the  producing 
countries  are  unable  to  consume  at  home. 


Bins  Hold  Surplus 

So  the  governments  of  the  surplus-food-pro- 
ducing countries  step  in  to  pay  their  farmers  for 
leaving  part  of  their  potentially  productive  land 
uncultivated  and  to  buy  from  the  farmers  a  quota 
of  their  food  products  for  storing  instead  of  for 
eating. 

One  of  the  post-war  features  of  the  Iowa  land- 
scape is  the  rows  of  government-owned  bins  in 
which  government-bought  farm  produce  is  hoarded 
—  to  suffer  the  same  slow  decay  as  the  deserted 
farmhouses.  Another  novel  and  distressing  feature 
is  the  areas  of  good  black  earth  —  the  most  fertile 
soil  in  the  world  —  which  the  government  has 
paid  the  farmer  to  leave  fallow. 

In  every  branch  of  technology  and  enterprise 
today,  the  minimum  scale  of  operation,  has  been 
increasing  sharply  in  magnitude.  The  minimum 
viable  scale  is  now  that  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  European  community,  as  a 
unit.  Tomorrow,  perhaps,  there  will  be  no  viable 
scale  short  of  one  that  embraces  the  whole  ex- 
ploitable part  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  employ- 
able part  of  the  human  race. 

Hard  on  Farmers 

What  has  been  happening  all  over  the  world, 
to  countries,  has  been  happening,  in  Iowa,  to 
farms.  The  minimum  viable  acreage  for  profitable 
Iowa  farming  has  jumped  from  a  pre-war  unit- 
figure  of  about  160  acres  to  a  present  unit-figure 


of  from  300  to  500  acres.  An  Iowa  farmer  who 
fails  to  achieve  this  formidable  increase  in  the 
acreage  at  his  command  is  being  driven,  inexor- 
ably, out  of  the  farming  business. 

Today  many  more  graduates  in  agricultural 
science  are  being  produced  than  there  is  going  to 
be  room  for  in  the  farming  profession,  now  that 
the  number  of  farmers  is  dwindling  as  the  average 
size  of  a  farm  increases.  Most  of  this  agricultural- 
science-trained  rising  generation  in  Iowa  will  have 
to  earn  its  living  in  the  cities. 

Until  lately,  it  used  to  be  America's  glory  that 
her  sons  were  not  too  proud  to  get  down  to  earth 
with  their  hands.  The  dignity  of  labor,  to  which 
Europe  gave  lip  service,  used  to  be  an  American 
reality. 

In  America  today,  however,  farming  seems  to 
be  the  only  profession  in  which  a  university- 
schooled  man  still  deigns  to  be  horny-handed;  and 
the  percentage  of  American  men  who  can  still  be 
farmers  is  going  to  go  on  diminishing. 

This  will  be  serious  for  America  in  her  com- 
petition with  other  advanced  countries.  For  the 
measure  of  a  country's  relative  strength  is  given 
by  its  wealth  in  skilled  artisans,  even  more  than 
by  its  wealth  of  super-scientists. 

Not  Industrial     State 

All  the  same,  one  can  foresee  that  the  great 
role  Iowa  is  assuredly  going  to  play  in  the  next 
chapter  of  the  world's  history  will  be,  not  an  in- 
dustrial role,  but  an  agricultural  one,  as  in  the 
past. 

Iowa  is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  world's  best  agricultural  land.  The  world's 
population  is  going  to  increase,  at  the  least,  to 
twice  or  three  times  its  present  total  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  And,  when  this  has  come  to  pass, 
Iowa  is  going  to  be  hungry  mankind's  cynosure. 
Every  square  foot  of  Iowa's  good  black  earth  is 
going  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  once  more. 


Knotty  Questions 

But  does  not  a  country  say  the  last  work  about 
the  disposal  of  its  own  surplus  products?  And  how 
can  private  economic  enterprise  make  the  profits 
that  are  its  raison  d'etre  if  it  is  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply demands  that  are  not  economically  effective? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  being  given 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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New  Crops  Coming 


The  sassy  sunflower  had  to  leave  home  to  make 
good.  Even  though  Kansans  proudly  claim  it  as 
their  state  flower,  most  grain  farmers  see  more 
beast  than  beauty  in  a  sunflower.  It  can  be  a 
troublesome  weed  and  is  generally  treated  that 
way  in  the  U.  S.  where  it  originated. 

Years  ago,  sunflowers  were  introduced  into 
Russia.  They  are  now  the  major  oil  crop  there, 
decorating  10  million  acres  of  Russian  country- 
side. 

Sunflowers  are  not  the  only  crop  we  have  given 
the  world.  Slip-skin  grapes  originated  here  and 
have  furnished  root-stocks  for  grapes  everywhere. 
The  blueberry,  cranberry,  blackberry,  pecan, 
black  walnut,  and  wild  crabapple  are  natives,  but 
have  little  appeal  to  farmers  in  other  countries 
around  the  world. 

Gave  Little,  Gained   Much 

In  return,  we  have  borrowed  all  the  80  most 
important  crops  now  grown  on  U.  S.  soil.  Many 
of  them  came  in  centuries  ago  from  Central  and 
South  America,  then  Europe.  Some  are  fairly  re- 
cent imports  (soybeans,  from  the  Orient,  for 
example). 

There  are  good  reasons  for  trading  crop  ma- 
terials between  countries.  As  Dr.  C.  0.  Erlanson 
of  USDA  points  out,  "Take  a  plant  out  of  its  na- 
tive habitat  and  you  divorce  it  from  natural  pests. 
This,  he  believes,  is  why  sunflowers  are  widely 
grown  in  Russia  but  not  in  the  U.  S. 

As  chief  of  USDA's  new  crops  research 
branch,  Erlanson  has  seen  many  new  crops  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  But  the  major  task  ol  his 
branch  is  seeking  out  new  strains  of  old  crops. 
Muskmelons  now  carry  mildew  resistance  brought 
in  from  India.  From  Rhodesia,  a  parent  of  hybrid 
sudan  carries  male  sterility.  Resistarce  to  some 
rusts  of  wheat  came  from  Ethiopia.  Of  special  in- 
terest now,  however,  is  a  survey  of  wild  plants 
which  might  have  completely  new  uses.  Such  plants 
would  be  profitable  to  grow  and  might  help  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  surplus  acres. 

Crop  Is  Crambe 

"At  this  stage,  nobody  is  particularly  opti- 
mistic," says  Erlanson.  "However,  we've  never 
had  a  survey  yet  but  what  something  good  came 
of  it."  Erlanson  is  properly  cautious  but  it  looks 


as  if  something  very  good  has  already  come  of 
the  project.  Crambe  and  other  wild  plants  are  es- 
pecially promising. 

"There's  special  need  right  now  for  new  in- 
dustrial seed  oils,"  says  Erlanson.  "One  new  crop, 
crambe,  looks  as  if  it  should  be  pushed  over  rather 
quickly  for  this  purpose.  It's  an  annual,  introduced 
from  Ethiopia.  Chances  are  we  could  sell  about 
60,000  acres  to  industry." 

In  experimental  plots,  crambe  has  succeeded 
from  Texas  to  Montana.  Researchers  see  it  as  a 
likely  winter  crop  in  southern  areas,  summer  crop 
up  north. 

You  may  hear  a  lot  more  about  crambe.  The 
estimated  potential  of  60,000  acres  is  little  more 
than  a  drop  out  of  the  surplus  bucket,  but  as  Er- 
lanson points  out,  "I'd  as  soon  find  20  crops  for 
60,000  acres  as  one  for  a  million.  The  end  result 
is  the  same  and  there's  less  chance  of  disease 
epidemics. 

Acres  of  Paper 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  search  is  for  an 
annual  pulp  crop.  Needed  is  a  source  of  cheap 
paper  pulp.  You  would  grow  this  strictly  for  cellu- 
lose,  perhaps  in  rotation  with  other  crops.  One  such 
plant  under  study  is  called  Kenaf.  It  stems  from 
the  same  family  as  cotton,  resembles  pigweed,  has 
a  high  cellulose  yield.  More  study  is  necessary  but 
it  looks  fairly  good  say  researchers. 

Plant  sources  of  gums  and  mucilages  are  badly 
needed.  Part  of  the  new  crop's  project  is  to  look 
for  wild  plants  which  might  be  tamed  for  these 
purposes.  Several  are  being  screened,  a  few  show 
promise.  These  are  all  legumes,  of  which  guar  is 
an  established  example. 

Because  of  the  current  quarrel  about  insecti- 
cides, researchers  are  especially  interested  in  a 
stately  legume,  tephrosia.  This  plant  is  a  source  of 
the  insecticide  rotenone,  valued  because  of  low 
toxicity  to  animals. 

Many  other  wild  crops  are  being  screened  for 
various  uses.  The  list  includes  kale  (oil),  and 
crotalaria  (pulp).  Others  have  more  familiar 
sounds:  okra  (pulp),  cape  marigold  and  balsam 
apple  (oil). 

— From  the  'Furrow',  March- April,  1963 
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World's  Most  Powerful  Microscope 


Scientists,  for  the  first  time,  are  able  to  see 
individual  atoms  of  matter  by  use  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  microscopic  device,  the  Muller 
Field  Ion  Microscope.  Although  it  has  been  known 
for  nearly  50  years  that  the  atomic  lattics  —  a  lat- 
tice work  of  atoms  —  is  the  basic  structure  of  solid 
matter,  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  visible  to 
the  eyes  of  science  until  now. 

The  microscope  operates  similarly  to  a  con- 
ventional television  tube.  A  fluorescent  screen  is 
bombarded  with  helium  ions  catapulted  from  a 
sample  of  the  metal  being  examined.  Extremely 
high  voltages  operating  in  a  vacuum  are  used  to 
produce  high  field  strength  in  the  sample  which 
is  etched  to  a  very  fine  point.  These  ions,  as  they 
hit  the  screen,  depict  their  place  of  origin  on  the 
metal  sample  and  produce  what  amounts  to  a  pic- 
ture of  the  atomic  structure  of  the  metal. 

The  device  is  capable  of  magnifying  to  2  mil- 
lion diameters  with  amazing  definition  and  clarity. 
Introduced  by  Central  Scientific  Company,  a  divi- 
sion of  Cenco  Instruments  Corporation,  the  unit 
surpasses  the  well-known  electron  and  field  emis- 
sion microscopes  in  power.  The  latter  two  produce 
images  that  are  somewhat  blurred  and  diffracted 
at  magnifications  in  the  range  of  1  million 
diameters. 

Dr.  Erwin  W.  Muller  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  developed  the  research  tool.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  help  scientists  learn  the  answers  to  prob- 
lems in  metallurgy,  especially  those  dealing  with 
the  refractory  or  high-melting-point  metals.  Using 
the  Cenco  microscope,  minute  imperfections  in  the 
crystal  structure  of  metals  can  be  detected,  photo- 
graphed and  intimately  studied.  In  this  way,  sci- 
entists will  come  to  fully  understand  the  mechan- 
ism of  failure  or  fatigue  resulting  from  high  stress 
and  temperatures  in  metals  such  as  those  used  in 
missile  and  outer  space  vehicles. 

— Reprinted  from  Compressed  Air  Magazine, 
Copyright  1963,  Compressed  Air  Company 


MAGNIFIED  2.7  million  times,  a  nearly  perfect  crystal  of 
tungsten  is  portrayed  in  this  photo-micrograph  taken  with 
the  Muller  Field  Ion  Microscope.  Each  luminous  spot  seen 
in  the  photo  is  an  individual  atom  of  matter. 


SCIENTIST  is  preparing  a  metal  sample  for  insertion  into 
the  microscope.  The  metal  specimen  to  be  examined  has  to 
be  chemically  etched  to  such  a  fine  point  that  a  conventional 
stereomicroscope  must  be  used. 
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The  Classification  of  Knowledge 


The  classification  of  knowledge  is  a  major 
undertaking,  and  one  which  is  urgently  required. 

The  fund  of  knowledge  which  man  has  accu- 
mulated up  to  date  is  so  vast  in  volume  and  so 
complex  in  its  ramifications  that  no  one  can  com- 
prehend more  than  a  small  fraction  of  it.  In  fact, 
no  one  library  contains  a  complete  accumulation 
of  all  the  knowledge  known  to  man.  Hence,  the 
modern  scholar  is  subject  to  bewilderment  as  to 
where  to  begin  and  to  frustration  in  his  attempt  to 
get  a  unified  picture  of  that  which  is  known. 

The  problem  of  gaining  a  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  the  general  field  of  knowledge  is 
complicated  by  the  nature  of  certain  large  areas  of 
knowledge  —  or  what  passes  lor  knowledge.  Nol 
everything  that  man  classifies  as  knowledge  is 
lactual  and  objective.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  subjec- 
tive, meaning  different  things  to  different  people. 
A  very  large  amount  is  mythical,  make-believe,  or 
outright  fictional,  having  little  or  no  basis  in  fact. 

Man's  knowledge  o!  the  universe  has  long  been 
a  jumble  ol  observations,  hearsay,  surmises,  ami 
intuitions.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  or- 
ganize our  knowledge  lor  the  purpose  of  simplify- 
ing our  comprehension  and  evaluation  of  it;  but. 
as  yet,  no  adequate  system  of  classification  i-  ;i\  a  li- 
able for  ready  reference. 

As  in  all  regular  systems  oi  classification,  a 

proper  classification  of  knowledge  would  proceed 
from  main,  general  groupings  through  the  more 
specific  smaller  groupings  down  to  the  ultimate 
details.  In  general,  it  could  follow  the  pattern 
which  the  biologists  use  in  classifying  organisms: 
First,  organisms  are  divided  into  the  Plant  and 
Animal  Kingdoms.  Fach  of  these  is  then  divided 
into  phyla.  In  the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  verte- 
brates constitute  a  phylum,  the  mollusks  another: 
in  the  Plant  Kingdom,  the  seed  plants  constitute 
one  phylum,  the  ferns  and  their  relatives  another. 
Each  phylum  is  divided  into  classes;  for  example, 
the  Phylum  Vertebrata  is  made  up  of  the  fishes, 
the  amphibians,  the  reptiles,  the  birds,  and  the 
mammals.  Classes  are  divided  into  orders;  such 
as,  in  the  case  of  the  Class  Reptilia.  into  the  orders 
of  crocodilians,  turtles,  snakes,  and  lizards.  (Many 
previous  orders  of  reptiles  are  now  extinct,  includ- 


ing such  things  as  the  Plesiosaurs,  Dinosaurs,  and 
Pterodactyls.)  Orders  are  subdivided  into  fam- 
ilies; for  example,  the  mammalian  order  Carni- 
vora  is  made  up  of  such  families  as  the  Dog  Fam- 
ily, the  Cat  Family,  the  Bear  Family,  the  Mink 
Family,  etc.  The  families  in  turn  are  broken  down 
into  genera.  For  example,  the  dogs  and  wolves 
constitute  the  genus  Canis;  the  foxes  are  grouped 
in  the  genus  Vulpis.  The  genus  is  made  up  of 
species.  Fach  species  is  a  population  with  similar 
characteristics,  the  members  of  which  ordinarily 
breed  together  and  produce  offspring  like  them- 
selves  Most  species  are  quite  uniform,  but  some 
are  very  complex,  for  instance,  the  human  specie-- 
and  some  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  man  has 
domesticated  and  bred  —  dogs  I  or  example.  Such 
complex  species  are  further  sorted  into  varieties, 
race-,  or  breeds. 

In  a  classiiication  of  knowledge,  the  fields  of 
information  and  interest  could  be  broken  down 
into  -mailer  and  smaller  categories  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus,  everyone  of  normal  intelligence 
could  more  readily  become  oriented  in  his  quest 
lor  an  understanding  ol  the  knowledge  known  to 
man.  Fach  could  acquire  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  major  divisions  and  subdivisions  to  what- 
ever  degree  his  interest  and  capacity  to  learn  impel 
him:  and  each  could  acquire  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  knowledge  in  some  specific  field  of 
particular  interest.  In  this  way,  one  would  learn 
to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  body  of  our  knowl- 
edge, understand  the  general  relationships  of  the 
various  fields,  and  to  comprehend  something  of 
the  complexity  of  the  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
various  detailed  areas. 

Man's  knowledge  (using  that  term  in  its  broad- 
est sense)  is  first  divisible  into  five  primary  divi- 
sions. These  are:  (1)  Science;  (2)  Technology; 
(3)  Art;  (4)  Philosophy;  and  (5)  History.  These 
are  distinctive  categories,  each  with  its  own  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  We  shall  deal  with  each  in 
greater  length  and  indicate  some  of  the  major  sub- 
divisions. 

SCIENCE,  as  a  body  of  knowledge,  is  that  in- 
formation which  has  been  acquired  through  the  use 
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of  the  Scientific  Method.  It  is  factual  knowledge 
and  has  been  verified  by  experiment  or  observa- 
tion. 

Scientific  knowledge  covers  all  phenomena  in 
the  universe;  consequently,  nothing  is  outside  of 
its  range  or  beyond  investigation  by  the  Scientific 
Method.  The  scientist  does  not  recognize  ihe  exist- 
ence of  anything  beyond  the  range  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. To  him,  Metaphysics  (that  which  is 
'beyond  physics')  is  pure  speculation,  hence  fic- 
tional. However,  the  mass  of  scientific  knowledge 
is  still  in  a  state  of  preparation;  hence,  much  of  it 
is  tentative  and  there  are  many  gaps  to  be  filled. 

For  convenience,  Science  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  major  branches  and  these  proliferate  into 
sub-branches.  There  is  no  sharp  line  of  division 
between  the  branches,  for  they  tend  to  intertwine. 
Nevertheless,  the  central  stem  of  each  branch  is 
concerned  with  some  distinctive  area  of  investiga- 
tion; the  overlapping  tends  to  be  on  the  periphery 
of  each  area. 

These  are  the  major  divisions  of  Science:  (1) 
Astronomy  —  the  study  of  the  universe  beyond  the 
earth  (and  of  the  earth  as  a  planet).  (2)  Chemis- 
try —  the  study  of  matter,  its  characteristics,  its 
composition,  and  its  recombinations.  (3)  Physics 
—  the  study  of  energy,  its  forms,  manifestations 
and  transformations.  (4)  Geology  —  the  study  of 
the  earth,  its  history  as  a  planet,  its  composition, 
and  the  forces  acting  upon  it.  (5)  Biology  —  the 
study  of  living  things  and  their  products. 

Each  of  the  primary  branches  of  science  are 
expanding  rapidly  as  new  knowledge  accumulates. 
This  requires  that  each  branch  be  divided  and  re- 
divided  into  more  numerous  sub-branches  for  pur- 
poses of  specialization  and  investigation.  No  one 
scientist  can  be  intimately  familiar  with  more  than 
a  small  facet  of  scientific  knowledge.  However, 
this  does  not  prevent  him  from  maintaining  a  cas- 
ual acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  science 
and,  thereby,  be  able  to  view  his  special  field  in 
perspective  and  proper  relationship  to  the  whole. 

The  study  of  physics  is  at  present  almost  ex- 
plosive in  its  rate  of  expansion.  It  deals  with  the 
study  of  energy,  which  is  derived  from  particles 
and  masses  in  motion.  Physics  is  divided  into  sub- 
branches  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  particles 
or  masses  which  are  involved  in  the  energy  mani- 
festations. There  are,  accordingly,  various  forms 
of  energy,  each  of  which  forms  the  basis  for  a 
particular  branch   of  physics.   Mechanical  energy 


deals  with  objects  and  masses  of  matter  in  motion 

—  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  Heat  energy  involves 
molecules  in  motion.  Chemical  energy  involves 
atoms  in  motion.  Electrical  energy  involves  elec- 
trons in  motion.  'Atomic  energy'  involves  various 
other  sub-atomic  particles  in  motion.  This  divi- 
sion is  expanding  rapidly  and  may  have  to  be 
split  several  ways  to  accommodate  the  different 
classes  of  particles  concerned.  Radiant  energy  is 
derived  from  photons  in  motion,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  different  ways  according  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  emitted — radio  waves, 
infra-red  rays,  light  rays,  ultra-violet  rays,  X-rays, 
gamma  rays. 

Biology  is  divided  into  about  a  dozen  major 
fields,  each  of  which  studies  a  particular  branch 
of  biological  phenomena:  (a)  Taxonomy  —  the 
classification  of  living  things,  plants  and  animals, 
(b)  Morphology  —  the  study  of  structure,  (c) 
Physiology  —  the  study  of  function,  the  chemical 
and  physical  activities  that  go  on  in  the  organism, 
(d)  Genetics  —  the  study  of  heredity,  (e)  Onto- 
geny —  the  study  of  the  development  (growth)  of 
the  individual  from  the  beginning  to  end  of  its 
existence   (including  embryology),   (f)   Phylogeny 

—  the  study  of  evolution,  (g)  Behavior  —  the 
study  of  response  to  stimuli  (includes  psychology 
insofar  as  it  is  scientific),  (h)  Paleontology  — 
the  study  of  the  remains  of  extinct  organisms  (a 
branch  of  study  which  Biology  shares  with 
Geology),  (i)  Social  Science  —  the  study  of  man 
and  his  society  (including  anthropology  and  soci- 
ology), a  branch  of  science  that  is  in  its  formative 
stage,  (j)  Ecology  —  the  study  of  organisms  in 
relation  to  their  environment,  (k)  Pathology  — 
the  study  of  organic  malfunction  and  disease. 

Each  of  these  sub-divisions  of  Biology  is  a 
huge  field  of  study  in  itself  and  far  exceeds  the 
scope  of  specialization  of  any  one  individual  sci- 
entist. The  other  major  divisions  of  science,  like- 
wise, are  divisible  into  various  sections  and  sub- 
sections of  study,  but  we  shall  not  dwell  on  them 
here. 

TECHNOLOGY  is  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  science  to  human  use.  This  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  discovery  of  basic  knowledge,  which 
is  science,  although  on  occasion,  discovery  and  ap- 
plication may  proceed  together.  Technology  has  a 
number  of  primary  branches,  not  all  of  which  are 
commonly  thought  of  as  technology.  (The  public 
often  confuses  technology  with  mechanical  engi- 
neering.) Technology  is  closely  related  to  science 
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in  that  it  requires  a  similar  discipline  with  respect 
to  observation  and  verfication,  but  its  emphasis 
is  on  the  utilization  of  knowledge  rather  than  the 
discovery  of  knowledge. 

Technology,  as  a  field  of  knowledge  and  en- 
deavor, may  be  divided  into  branches  in  accord- 
ance with  the  areas  of  human  need  where  it  ap- 
plies. Thus,  we  may  have  the  following  major 
branches: 

Construction  —  the  technique  of  putting  ma- 
terials  together  to  provide  forms  that  are  of  use  to 
man  for  various  purposes.  This  branch  generally 
is  restricted  to  the  building  ot  fixed  forms  at  the 
sight  where  they  are  used,  as  contrasted  with  the 
next  branch  of  technology,  with  which  it  tend-  to 
merge. 

Manufacturing  —  the  technique  of  making 
objects  of  use,  which  are  movable  from  the  site  of 
production.  This  includes  the  making  of  machines, 
tools,  gadgets,  vehicles,  clothing,  containers,  and 
numerous  other  objects  of  use. 

Transportation  —  the  movement  ol  materials, 
objects,  and  persons  from  one  [tlace  to  another. 
It  would  include  transport  by  aircraft,  watercraft, 
land  suriace  vehicles,  pipeline,  wire,  tubes  and 
shuttles,  missiles,  and  spacecraft. 

Communication  —  the  transmission  of  mo- 
sages  from  one  place  to  another.  The  messages 
may  be  in  the  form  of  sounds,  sight  symbols,  im- 
pulse frequencies  and  modulations,  or  pictures. 
The  means  of  conveyance  may  be  by  messenger, 
written  message,  or  recording  (in  which  instances, 
communication  overlaps  with  transportation);  by 
relays  of  sound  signals  (such  as  drum  beats)  or 
light  signals  (for  example,  the  heliograph);  by 
electrical  impulses  along  wires  and  such  (tele- 
graph and  telephone);  or  by  radiation  impulses 
(radio,  radar,  television). 

Recording 

sound  and  light  patterns  for  future  reference.  It 
includes  not  only  the  means  of  depicting  or  encod- 
ing the  messages  or  patterns  but  also  the  instru- 
mentation for  recordingand  revealing  the  informa- 


the  preservation  of  knowledge  or 


tion.  It  involves  the  carving  or  drawing  ol  picto- 
graphs;  writing  and  printing;  punched  tapes  and 
cards;  phonograph  records;  magnetic  wires,  tapes, 
strips,  or  surfaces;  radiation  sensitive  surfaces. 
This  branch  of  technology  deals  with  all  the  media 
man  has  used  for  preserving  records  for  later  ref- 
erence, including  words,  cryptographs,  music,  and 
pictures. 

Language  —  the  means  of  transmitting  ideas 
by  means  of  symbols.  It  includes  the  use  of  signals 


and  signs;  pictures  and  pictographs;  speech,  vocal 
and  w'ritten;  numbers;  and  diagrams.  Language  is 
a  mongrel  category  of  knowledge,  having  facets  in 
technology,  art,  and  philosophy.  Mathematics,  the 
language  of  numbers,  is  the  most  precise  language 
known  to  man,  being  rivaled  only  by  certain  charts 
and  diagrams.  In  fact,  it  is  so  precise  that,  if  there 
is  a  discrepancy  in  science  between  the  calculated 
result  and  the  observed  result  in  an  experiment,  the 
error  is  first  looked  for  in  the  observational 
procedure. 

Mining  and  extraction  of  minerals.  This  in- 
cludes the  recovery  and  smelting  of  ores;  drilling 
lor.  and  recovery  of,  petroleum,  gases,  sulphur 
and  other  minerals;  mining  coal,  peat,  asphalt; 
quarrying  for  stones  or  gravel;  leaching  soils  and 
rocks  for  their  mineral  content;  extracting  min- 
erals Irom  water,  including  salt. 

'Bio-economies'  —  a  term  which  we  may  use 
to  cover  a  wide  field  of  technology  dealing  with 
obtaining,  cultivating,  and  breeding  organisms  for 
human  use.  It  includes  agriculture,  husbandry, 
forestry,  fishing,  'farming  the  sea,'  hunting,  and 
breeding  new  plants  and  animals.  Perhaps  the  last 
of  these,  breeding,  should  be  considered  a  separate 
branch  in  view  ol  its  special  problems  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  area  in  recent  times;  but,  historical- 
ly, it  has  been  closely  associated  with  agriculture 
and  husbandry. 

Hygiene  —  care  of  the  animal  organism  in 
sickness  and  health.  It  includes  sanitation,  diet. 
physical  culture,  biometrics,  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  eugenics. 

Education  —  the  conditioning,  training,  in- 
doctrination, and  guidance  of  the  individual  for 
adaptation  to,  and  understanding  of,  his  environ- 
ment. 

Technocracy  —  the  technological  operation 
and  governance  of  the  human  society  —  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  social  order. 

ART  is  concerned  with  skill  and  expression, 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  decorative  efflorescence 
and  subjectivity.  Art  takes  many  forms,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principle  divisions: 

Physical  Activity  —  the  disciplined  activity 
of  the  body  to  accomplish  results  that  are  'artistic' 
rather  than  functionally  essential.  This  includes 
dancing,  acrobatics,  athletics,  posturing,  and 
playing. 

Visual  Art  —  the  creation  of  art  forms  in  pic- 
torial form  (two  dimensional)  or  sculptural  forms 
(three  dimensional).  It  includes  drawing,  painting, 
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designing,  relief,  sculpturing,  modeling,  and 
taxidermy. 

Literary  Art  —  art  in  the  use  of  the  language: 
prose,  poetry,  drama,  story-telling,  humor,  propa- 
ganda. 

Dramatic  Art  —  the  artistic  use  of  the  voice 
and  gestures.  This  includes  acting,  mimicking, 
speaking  (oratory),  reciting,  cantoring,  singing, 
and  legerdemain.  It  takes  in  performances  on 
stage  and  platform,  on  radio  and  television,  in  re- 
cording booth  and  drawing  room.  It  tends  to  over- 
lap the  field  of  Physical  Art. 

Music  —  the  art  of  composing  and  rendering 
melodious  sounds  by  various  means.  Vocal  rendi- 
tion (singing)  overlaps  a  segment  of  Dramatic 
Art.  A  wide  variety  of  instrumentation  is  used  to 
produce  the  musical  effects;  and  the  renditions 
may  range  from  simple  melodies  to  complex 
orchestrations. 

Deportment  —  the  art  of  social  behavior,  in- 
cluding etiquette,  protocol,  games,  and  formal  dis- 
putation. Two  additional  forms  of  'deportment' 
are  of  such  prominence  in  social  affairs  that  we 
shall  regard  them  as  separate  arts  (romance  and 
warfare). 

Romance  —  the  art  of  cultivating  convivial 
relationships  between  the  sexes  (or  a  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof). 

Warfare  —  the  art  of  waging  combat  between 
groups,  nations,  and  hegemonies. 

Style  —  the  art  of  dressing,  designing,  deco- 
rating, and  equipping.  It  includes  dressing  the  per- 
son, decorating  and  furnishing  one's  abode,  'ar- 
ranging' for  formal  and  gala  occasions,  designing 
gadgetry,  architecture,  gardening,  and  landscap- 
ing. In  Style,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  artistic  effect 
rather  than  on  utility. 

Craft  Art  —  the  making  of  objects  of  art  from 
various  materials,  such  as  wood,  fibers,  leather, 
plastics,  paper,  glass,  stone,  metals.  This  covers  a 
wide  range  of  endeavors;  and  it  tends  to  merge 
with  technology  (manufacturing)  when  the  empha- 
sis shifts  toward  utility  and  away  from  mere 
appearance. 

Collecting  —  the  gathering  and  organizing  of 
things  into  a  systematic  arrangement  for  study 
and/or  enjoyment. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  systematic  knowledge  based 
on  reason  and  intuition.  It  may  begin  with  facts 
and  observations,  but  its  conclusions  are  not  sub- 
ject to  verification  by  observation;  they  must  be 
accepted  on  trust  or  faith.  Following  are  the  major 
divisions  of  philosophy. 


Cosmology  —  intellectual  speculation  concern- 
ing the  composition,  the  scope,  the  operation,  and 
the  control  of  the  universe  and  its  included  phe- 
nomena. Coming  under  this  branch  of  philosophy 
is  a  major  part  of  most  historical  religions. 

Logic  —  the  process  of  advancing  'knowledge' 
through  careful  reasoning  from  one  step  to  the 
next.  For  its  validity,  logic  depends  on  the  precise- 
ness  and  consistency  of  the  terms  used.  Mathema- 
tics, which  uses  numbers  and  measurements  instead 
of  words,  is  the  most  precise  form  of  logical  rea- 
soning known.  Logic  is  used  extensively  in  science 
in  the  development  of  hypotheses  and  theories; 
but,  in  science,  the  final  deductions  must  be  veri- 
fied by  observation  to  be  accepted.  When  words 
are  used  in  logical  progressions,  errors  may  accu- 
mulate due  to  the  imprecise  definition  of  the  words 
used. 

Morals  and  Ethics  —  the  philosophy  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  conduct 
of  both  individuals  and  groups.  Moralistic  con- 
cepts vary  widely  from  place  to  place  and  time  to 
time,  much  depending  on  the  exact  premises  from 
which  they  are  developed.  They  include  the  morals 
of  individuals  and  small  groups,  the  ethics  of  large 
social  groups,  and  justice  (rewards  and  punish- 
ments). 

Religion  —  the  quest  for  the  Good  or  Proper 
Life.  There  are  numerous  philosophical  definitions 
of  what  the  Good  or  Proper  Life  may  consist  of. 

Politics  —  the  philosophy  of  social  regulation 
(government). 

Economics  —  the  philosophy  of  producing  and 
distributing  wealth. 

Aesthetics  —  appreciation  of  beauty  and  de- 
preciation of  ugliness.  Like  most  philosophies, 
aesthetics  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
because  what  is  considered  beautiful  and  ugly  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  'taste,'  and  this  varies  widely 
between  individuals  and  communities. 

HISTORY  is  the  record  of  events  that  have 
occurred.  It  is  an  intimate  phase  of  the  other  cate- 
gories of  knowledge;  and,  for  the  most  part,  it 
would  be  incorporated  into  discussions  of  those 
subjects  as  part  of  the  introduction,  comment,  and 
footnotes.  In  its  broad  sense,  History  would  cover 
three  main  categories  of  events:  (1)  Cosmic  events 
—  the  formation  of  the  universe,  the  galaxies,  the 
stars,  and  the  planets;  the  'creation'  of  the  earth. 
(2)  Evolution  —  the  changes  in  life  forms  on  the 
earth  since  their  origin.  (3)  Human  Affairs. 

Human  Affairs  would  include  the  story  of 
ancient  men,  the  histories  of  nations,  biographies, 
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changing  modes  of  life,  and  varying  ways  of  do- 
ing things  —  all  against  the  background  of  geo- 
logical events. 

The  classification  of  knowledge  is  a  major 
undertaking,  and  one  that  is  urgently  required. 
Once  a  general  system  of  classification  is  outlined, 
bits  of  knowledge  can  be  coded  and  fitted  into  the 
system.  Discrepancies  can  be  readily  discovered 
and  exposed  for  investigation.  Duplications  can  be 
minimized.   Man's  knowledge  can  be  stored  sys- 


tematically  in  giant  computers,  where  it  can  be 
quickly  located  and  revealed  on  demand. 

What  we  have  outlined  here  is  merely  a  sug- 
gested beginning.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  com- 
plete, even  as  far  as  it  goes.  As  each  category  pro- 
gresses, its  proliferation  will  require,  more  and 
more,  the  attention  of  specialists  in  its  particular 
field.  The  classification  of  knowledge  is  an  activ- 
ity which  the  human  race  can  well  pursue  'with 
vigor.' 

— Wilton  Ivie 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

by  the  wind  of  change.  As  it  whistles  over  Iowa's 
great  open  spaces,  this  mighty  wind  i>  going  to 
scour  national  sovereignty  and  private  enterprise 
right  off  the  surface  of  this  planet.  1 1  i>  going  to 
blow  them  away  into  the  limbo  of  outer  space, 
where  they  will  not  be  recoverable  even  by  the 
farthest-ranging  future  astronaut. 

Iowa's  black  soil  keeps  on  smiling;  the  wind 
<>l  change  blows  harder  and  harder.  The  wind 
cannot  erase  that  smile  from  Mother  Earth's  face. 
But  her  smile  is  now  coming  to  look  like  Mona 
Lisa's  smile.  It  is  coming  to  look  ambigous. 

— Arnold  Toynbee,  L.  A.  Times,  6/2 


First    Continuous    Steel-Casting    Plant 
In   U.  S.   Now  in  Production 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  The  nation's  first  commercial 
continuous  steel-casting  plant  is  operating  on  a 
production  basis,  it  was  revealed  in  a  joint  an- 
nouncement by  Babcock  \  Wilcox  Company  and 
the    Roanoke    Electric    Steel    Corporation. 

Designed  by  B  &  W  for  the  Roanoke.  Va.  Steel 
producer,  the  plant  is  turning  out  low  and  medium 
carbon  steel  bars.  The  cast  product  is  being  rolled 
into  reinforcing  bars  and  light  angles. 

Climaxing  15  years  of  experimental  operation 
at  B  &  W's  Tubular  Products  Division  in  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  the  Roanoke  facility  uses  equipment 
designed,  and  operation  techniques  developed,  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Delivered  to  Roanoke  in  December,  1962,  the 
casting  plant  is  currently  on  a  three-crew  operating 
basis.    When  the  fourth  crew  is  trained,  the  con- 


tinuous process  will  completely  eliminate  the  use 
of  billet  ingots  for  Roanoke's  rolling  mill. 

A  single  stand  unit  containing  two  independent 
strings,  the  plant  uses  heat  sizes  of  about  22  tons 
to  ca>l  approximately  700  feet  of  I1  L>  inch  square 
bars.  Approximately  40  minutes  is  required  to 
complete  the  two  string  cast. 

Surface  and  sub-surface  quality  of  the  bar 
i-  excellent,  the  companies  report.  This  results  in  a 
finished  product  free  of  pipe  and  a  uniform  sur- 
face without  blemishes  or  defects  according  to  the 
Roanoke  people. 

Yield  of  finished  product  is  increased  over  the 
billet  ingot  process.  Roanoke's  conventional  prac- 
tice has  been  to  cast  billets,  each  5  inches  square 
by  5  feet  high,  from  each  heat.  Since  each  billet 
has  a  pipe  end,  each  must  be  cropped  top  and 
bottom.  This  causes  a  loss  much  greater  than  the 
two  top  and  bottom  crops  per  heat  made  with  the 
two  string  continuous  casting  process. 

Rising  80  feet  above  ground  level,  the  plant  is 
15  feet  wide  by  60  feet  long.  A  50-ton  hoist  lifts 
the  ladle  and  ladle  car  to  the  top  floor.  On  the 
pouring  floor  the  ladle  car  rolls  onto  a  runway 
and  is  positioned  for  teeming  above  the  tundish 
straddling  the  two  mold  openings. 

Handling  time  from  completion  of  furnace  tap 
to   start   of  teem   is  approximately  nine  minutes. 

The  first  commercial  continuously  cast  steel 
ever  made,  amounting  to  about  45  tons,  was  pro- 
duced experimentally  by  B  &  W  in  1947.  The 
material  was  made  into  forgings  and  sold  for  con- 
ventional applications.  .  .  . 

— California  Mining  Journal,  July,  1963 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 
been  willing  to  die  for  the  things  they  value  — 
their  women  and  children,  their  land,  their  coun- 
try, their  religion,  their  ideals.  What  we  have  to 
worry  about  is  not  simply  aggression  —  the  will  to 
power,  destructiveness,  violence  —  but  man's  age- 
long habit  of  dying  for  things  he  values  more  than 
himself. 

Through  the  ages  we've  perfected  the  weapons 
by  which  larger  and  larger  groups  have  been  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  others.  Can  we  expect 
that  human  beings  will  learn,  in  time,  that  the 
values  they  have  died  for  can  no  longer  be  served 
by  dying?  Some  say  that  we  can  trust  in  man's 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Yet,  over  and  over 
again  through  history,  human  societies  have  pur- 
sued a  course  that  was  suicidal,  while  defending 
values  that  they  regarded  as  more  important  than 
survival.  What  confronts  us  now  is  the  problem  of 
devising  new  political  institutions  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  transmute  our  biological  ca- 
pacities for  sacrifice. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  pressing  task.  We  have 
seen  that  man  has  enormous  capacity  to  learn.  We 
know  that  we  can  set  up  the  kind  of  learning  situa- 
tion that  will  bring  people  who  are  thousands  of 
years  behind  us  into  the  modern  world.  But  we 
must  also  change  our  own  age-long  loyalties,  so 
that  we  don't  fight  and  die  for  the  things  we  value, 
but  live  and  work  for  them.  If  we  can  do  it,  then 
the  journey  ahead  of  man  is  incredibly  more  mag- 
nificent than  the  journey  that  brought  us  from  the 
Stone  Age  into  the  present. 

Given  by  Dr.  Mead  at  the  semicentennial  cele- 
bration last  October.  Reprinted  by  permission  from 
the  "Lamp"  of  New  Jersey  Standard  Oil  Co. 


Even  if  we  may  not  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
moon,  we'll  be  the  first  to  send  it  Foreign  Aid. 

— Wall  Street  Journal 


U.  S.  car  production  in  1962  exceeded  6,900,- 
000  vehicles  while  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
trucks  also  came  off  the  assembly  lines. 

—Everett  Herald,  3/19 
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(Continued  from  page  2) 
instead  of  scarcity  we  have  abundance,  so  that  the 
whole  foundation  of  our  society  has  been  under- 
mined. Many  competent  persons  have  been  warn- 
ing of  the  imminent  collapse  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem in  consequence. 

Technocrats  have  been  developing  this  thesis 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  We  do  not  ask  North 
Americans  to  abandon  the  monetary  system  and 
prepare  themselves  by  study  for  life  in  a  Technate 
as  a  matter  of  desire  or  volition  on  their  part. 
If  you  had  a  choice  we  are  sure  you  would  stand 
by  the  money  system.  It  is  so  ingrained  in  your 
consciousness  that  it  is  part  of  your  personality. 
It  fascinates  you.  However,  we  do  point  out  that 
this  age  old  Price  System  is  crumbling  away  and 
that  you  will  be  forced  by  factors  beyond  your  con- 
trol to  experience  a  fundamental  change  in  your 
way  of  life  and  in  your  motivation.  Once  you  real- 
ize the  meaning  of  abundance  and  are  able  to 
organize  your  thoughts  in  that  direction  you  will 
have  a  feeling  of  security  which  will  enable  you  to 
transcend  the  worries  of  the  Price  System  and  find 
ideals  far  removed  from  money  matters. 

You  do  have  this  choice:  stay  as  you  are  and 
light  a  rear-guard  action  for  the  Price  System  and 
LOSE;  or  join  Technocracy  and  WIN.  It's  your 
move. 

— Leland  M.  Proctor 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  expect  to  move  please  let  us  know,  in  ad- 
vance if  possible.  Under  the  new  postal  regulations, 
if  you  have  moved  and  your  magazine  has  to  be  re- 
turned to  us,  we  must  pay  a  fee  of  10  cents  for  the 
return,  plus  the  cost  of  a  new  envelope  and  6  cents 
for  remailing  to  you.  Since  our  Magazines  carry  no 
advertising  and  are  sold  at  cost  we  cannot  continue 
this  practice  free. 

Hereafter,  any  magazine  returned  to  us  because  it 
cannot  be  delivered  WILL  BE  HELD  UNTIL  WE  RE- 
CEIVE YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS  PLUS  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
TO  COVER  COST  OF  REMAILING. 

Send  your  change  of  address  in  advance  if  pos- 
sible. It  should  go  to  the  Magazine  that  is  due  to 
arrive  next  in  regular  rotation.  The  others  will  be 
notified.  Be  sure  to  use  the  same  name  or  initials  as 
before. 

Please  use  your  ZIP  Code  number  in  your  address. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associaton 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  mem- 
bers and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermillion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  sgnifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
qrown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
horn  suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technoc- 
racy's Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is 
meant  those  holding  elective  office  or  active 
office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  housewife  —  so  long  as  you  are 
a  patriotic  North  American  —  you  are  wel- 
come  in   Technocracy. 
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Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving   toward   a   New   America   of  technological   abundance. 
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Every  citizen  of  this  Continent  wants  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
himself   and    his   children. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  wants  guaranteed  social  security  from 
birth   to   death. 

Every   citizen    on   this   Continent  wants   to   toil   less   and   consume   more. 

Every  citizen  on  this  Continent  knows  that  this  Continent  has  the  men, 
the  machines,  and  the  materials,  the  resources  and  the  climate  to  provide 
economic   certainty  for   every  citizen   and   to   distribute   abundance  to  all. 

Abundance  cannot  be  produced  at  a  price;  social  security  cannot  be 
purchased;  human  toil  cannot  produce  the  volume  of  physical  wealth  necessary 
for  a  higher  standard  of  American  living  —  only  a  technological  orchestration 
of  the  men,  machines  and  materials  of  this  Continent  can  produce  and  dis- 
tribute abundance  for  all. 

The  operational  problem  of  Continental  America  is  unique.  It  has  no 
precedent  in  the  life  of  man.  There  is,  and  can  be  only  one  solution  —  the 
technological  application  of  physical  science  to  the  means  whereby  we  citizens 
live.  All  political  parties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  promise  the 
people  security,  abundance,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  are  practicing 
national  fraud   and   deception,   and  they  are  liars  by  the  clock. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent  must  realize  that  scarcity  and  poverty, 
crime  and  malnutrition,  politics  and  disease  are  but  natural  component  parts 
of   our   antiquated    pre-technological   social   structure. 

—Howard   Scott,   A- 1 4  issue  TECHNOCRACY 
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In  the  Question  Box 


By  Speakers'  Division 


How  do  you  expect  Technocracy  to  come  into 
operation? 

Regarding  your  question,  we  will  state  that 
you  are  evidently  laboring  under  misconceived  po- 
litical concepts  about  'taking  over,'  etc.  Technoc- 
racy does  not  expect  to  ever  come  into  operation  as 
a  minority  group  in  control  of  the  social  system. 
There  will  be  a  major  social  change  on  this  Conti- 
nent wherein  technological  principles  will  take  the 
place  of  Price  System  methods  of  social  control. 
That  is  something  different.  Technocracy  has  stated 
many  times  that  when  a  technological  control  is  in- 
stalled and  in  operation,  the  Organization  of  Tech- 
nocracy, Inc.  will  be  disbanded.  Technocracy  is 
merely  acting  as  a  bellwether  to  point  out  the  road 
to  the  New  America.  When  we  get  there,  the  Tech- 
nocratic self-assignment  will  be  completed. 


How  can  Technocracy  take  effect  when  the 
ownership  of  the.  means  of  production  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  who  are  strongly  intrenched  with 
police,  army  and  navy  at  their  disposal? 

I  wouldn't  worry  too  much  about  the  police  or 
the  army  and  navy.  That  is  thinking  in  concepts  of 
the  seizure  of  power.  Technocracy  has  no  theory 
about  the  assumption  of  power.  Every  government 
rests  upon  force.  In  the  last  analysis  that  force  de- 
pends upon  common  consent.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times  in  history  that  when  a  sufficient 


proportion  of  the  population  develop  an  urge  to 
go  in  one  direction  at  the  same  time,  the  force  of 
government  yields  or  melts  away.  This  phenomenon 
does  not  occur  until  conditions  become  unbearable. 
Applying  this  to  the  American  social  problem  we 
can  say  that  when  the  Price  System  can  no  longer 
function,  the  people  will  be  driven  to  move. 

Let's  not  delude  ourselves  with  vain,  political 
conspiracies  about  seizing  power  or  effecting  a 
violent  overthrow  of  the  system.  If  attempted  and 
carried  far  enough,  such  action  will  result  only  in 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  going  down  in  the 
ruins  of  the  system  they  are  trying  to  overthrow. 
Modern  technology  is  easily  destroyed.  Allow  that 
to  happen  and  we  won't  have  any  social  problem 
to  worry  about  for  a  long  time,  except  natural 
scarcity.  And  most  of  us  won't  be  left  alive  to 
worry  about  that. 

The  American  social  problem  is  how  to  pre- 
serve our  technology  and  effect  a  peaceable  transi- 
tion into  the  New  America.  It  can  be  done  only  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  Americans  are  correctly  in- 
formed about  the  physical  factors  which  are  de- 
stroying the  Price  System.  When  this  occurs,  these 
citizens  can  then  give  the  proper  direction  to  the 
inevitable  mass  movement  of  the  population,  so 
that  we  can  escape  social  chaos.  That  is  what  Tech- 
nocracy is  doing.  The  trouble  will  not  be  with  the 
2  percent  who  control  society,  but  with  the  98  per- 
cent. As  many  of  them  as  possible  must  be  correctly 
informed.  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Factors  in  Social  Decay 


As  it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  with  nations 
and  empires:  there  is  a  fortuitous  birth  followed 
by  a  period  of  uncertain  infancy;  then  there  is  a 
period  of  vigorous  growth  and  advancement  into 
maturity;  then  comes  a  period  of  settled,  conserva- 
tive adulthood;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  stage  of 
decline  and  senile  decay.  This  sequence  of  events 
is  not  just  happenstance,  nor  is  it  a  foreordained 
course  prescribed  by  some  unalterable  law  of  na- 
ture. It  is  the  way  things  happen  most  often  when 
left  to  an  undisciplined  evolution. 

It  is  true,  there  is  an  inexorable  progression  in 
the  ontogeny  of  the  individual  which  can  be  modi- 
fied within  limits,  or  abruptly  curtailed  by  catas- 
trophy.  but  not  altered  fundamentally;  however, 
there  is  no  similar  compulsive  sequence  in  the  life- 
time of  a  social  order.  Social  growth  may  be  re- 
vitalized and  the  factors  affecting  growth  and  vigor 
maintained  or  restored  while  the  factors  causing 
decline  may  be  arrested  or  evaded.  That  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  empires  have  tended  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  individual  is  a  consequence  of 
carelessness  in  their  administration  rather  than  of 
historical  compulsion.  A  nation  decays  from  the 
accumulated  effects  of  one  or  more  factors  that 
sap  its  vigor;  usually  there  is  a  combination  of 
several  factors  involved. 

The  society  of  North  America  is  at  a  critical 
stage  in  its  progression.  It  can  sink  into  senile 
decay  and  disaster  or  it  can  be  revitalized  and 
made  to  rise  dramatically  to  a  new  level  of  vigor 
and  viability.  It  all  depends  on  the  direction  our 
society  chooses  to  take  within  the  next  few  years. 
Let  us  briefly  review  some  of  the  more  significant 
factors  which  adversely  affect  the  present  social 
order  of  North  America  and  threaten  it  with 
disaster. 

After  a  society  gains  confidence  in  its  own 
power  and  influence,  it  tends  to  become  conceited 
about  its  own  importance.  The  leaders  and  the 
people  (as  evidenced  by  the  verbosity  of  their  un- 
official spokesmen)  assume  the  attitude  that  they 
are  sovereign,  that  they  are  predestined  for  glory, 
and  that  they  are  indestructible. 


But  nothing  is  indestructible  and  even  the 
mightiest  of  societies  are  highly  vulnerable.  Na- 
tions flirt  with  defeat  the  moment  they  begin  to 
proume  that  they  are  supreme  and  that  they  are 
immune  from  the  forces  of  decay.  When  a  nation 
gains  conceit,  it  acquires  a  near  metaphysical  faith 
that  a  divine  power  is  watching  over  it  and  safe- 
guarding it  in  its  conceit.  Further,  it  assumes  that 
it  can  do  no  wrong  —  that  its  aims  are  correct  and 
its  methods  just.  It  fails  to  objectively  analyze  it- 
self and  to  be  impartially  experimental  in  its 
procedures. 

Many  nations  of  the  past  have  become  con- 
ceited as  they  grew  powerful,  and  they  exhibited 
pride  in  the  efflorescence  and  sham  which  char- 
acterized  an  elite  class  of  citizens,  while  they  ig- 
nored or  slurred  over  those  things  that  carried  no 
prideful  merits  —  the  'blood  and  sweat  and  tears' 
til  the  less  fortunate  majority.  Those  nations,  fail- 
ing in  the  fundamentals  of  enduring  greatness, 
faded  away,  one  after  another. 

Today,  the  most  powerful  and  most  conceited 
of  all  nations  is  the  United  States;  yet,  its  future 
as  a  great  nation  is  becoming  dubious.  The  country 
i-  stagnating  and  its  leaders  are  consulting  the 
oracles  for  potions  that  will  'make  America  move.' 
There  is  no  longer  any  promise  of  our  getting  in 
the  clear  and  on  firm  ground;  instead,  there  is  an 
anxious  hope  that  somehow  we  can  avoid  sinking 
too  much  deeper  in  the  quagmire  where  we  have 
become  stuck.  But,  in  spite  of  certain  misgivings 
about  our  future,  we  as  a  nation  still  assume  that 
we  are  'The  Greatest'  and  that  it  is  our  Destiny, 
'under  God,'  to  lead  the  Free  World  to  victory 
over  the  Slave  World  —  which  indicates  how  far 
into  dementia  we  are  already  gone  and  how  close 
we  are  approaching  the  brink  of  defeat. 

Another  disease  that  seriously  afflicts  the  body 
of  a  social  order  is  the  insidious  contagion  known 
as  commercialism. 

While  a  nation  concentrates  its  attention  on  us- 
ing its  resources,  energy,  and  skill  on  building 
itself  up,  emphasizing  efficiency  and  thrift,  and 
plowing  its  surplus  produce  back  into  its  own  de- 
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velopment,  it  grows  strong  and  vital.  But  when 
the  spotlight  of  attention  shifts  from  self-advance- 
ment to  the  pursuits  of  commerce  —  from  living 
off  the  basic  wealth  of  the  area  to  squandering  it 
in  the  marketplace  in  exchange  for  the  tinsel  tokens 
of  presumptious  wealth  —  that  nation  passes  its 
prime  and  starts  down  the  one-way  road  to  senile 
decay. 

Commercialism  is  the  process  of  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  for  pecuniary  profit.  It  inverts 
the  values  which  make  a  nation  virile  and  dynam- 
ic. Emphasis  shifts  from  making  goods  that  are 
functional  and  durable  for  one's  own  use  to  mak- 
ing goods  that  are  shiny  on  the  surface  but  shoddy 
underneath  for  sale  to  others.  Tokens  of  wealth 
and  symbols  of  status  take  precedence  over  things 
of  substance  and  utility.  Promoting  the  pomposity 
and  ostentation  of  the  individual  supercedes  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Pursuing  the  game  of  commercialism,  seeking 
justification  in  the  rules  that  permit  chicanery  in 
many  forms,  and  recognizing  only  the  virtue  of 
Success,  the  few  who  are  shrewd,  ruthless,  and 
lucky  win  out,  and  the  many,  whose  defeat  helps 
to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  Successful  Ones,  reap 
misfortune.  In  the  game  of  commercialism,  there 
are  two  categories  of  players,  chiselers  and  suckers 
and    their   objectives   are    diametrically   opposite. 

The  nation  which  is  intoxicated  with  commer- 
cialism is  so  beguiled  by  the  glitter  and  sham  of 
its  phoney  values  that  it  tends  to  lose  touch  with 
reality.  It  ceases  to  safeguard  the  cohesion  and 
morale  of  its  citizenry;  and,  in  the  internecine 
scramble  for  the  symbols  of  wealth,  the  people  be- 
come divided  against  each  other  on  numerous 
issues. 

The  United  States  is,  at  present,  the  world's 
Number  One  example  of  a  nation  gone  mad  with 
the  paresis  of  commercialism.  Business  has  be- 
come our  way  of  life.  And  we  delude  ourselves  by 
calling  this  malady  Freedom, 

As  a  nation  passes  its  prime,  it  tends  to  become 
impotent.  It  can  no  longer  support  itself  with  the 
resources  and  produce  of  its  own  area.  It  finds  it- 
self ever  more  pressed  to  go  forth  and  impoverish 
other  areas  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  pseudo- 
values.  Using  the  United  States  as  an  example,  we 
note  that,  among  other  things,  it  must  import  some 
two  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  to  meet  the  lav- 
ish demands  of  its  wasteful  automobiles  for  petro- 


leum products.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  full  pro- 
duction of  our  own  oil  wells.  Yet,  we  go  blithely 
along  building  more  cars  and  squandering  more  of 
the  irreplaceable  fossil  fuel  from  the  ground, 
knowing  that  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  continued 
beyond  the  very  near  future. 

Waste  becomes  a  way  of  life  with  a  nation 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  private  gain 
and  individual  Success.  It  can  flourish  only  so  long 
as  its  source  of  supplies  holds  up.  When  its  re- 
sources begin  to  run  out  or  its  imports  are  inter- 
rupted —  especially  when  its  colonial  empire  dis- 
affiliates to  seek  an  autonomous  national  destiny 
of  its  own  —  that  nation  experiences  economic 
malnutrition.  It  must  either  reduce  its  population 
or  sink  to  a  lower  standard  of  living.  As  its  for- 
tunes wane,  its  people  seek  the  escapism  of  emi- 
gration or  the  solace  of  cheap  excitements,  such  as 
bingo  games,  large  families,  and  salvation  revivals. 

The  leadership  of  a  nation  in  decay  ceases  to 
be  dynamic  and  purposeful.  It  caters  to  the  immed- 
iate demands  of  the  commercial  interests  and,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  tranquility,  it 
seeks  easy  ways  of  pacifying  the  restlessness  of  the 
economic  outcasts  —  but  only  when  they  become 
numerous  and  vociferous.  However,  not  enough 
can  ever  be  done  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  eco- 
nomic aristocracy  and,  in  their  continued  scheming 
for  monopoly  and  power,  they  become  ever  more 
reactionary.  The  bourbons  resent  the  'squandering' 
of  funds  for  the  welfare  of  the  undeserving.  They 
eulogize  the  leadership  of  such  political  figure- 
heads as  Herbert  Hoover  and  Barry  Goldwater 
whose  loyalty  to  the  bourbons  is  beyond  question. 
But  such  figureheads  are  so  inept  at  appeasing  the 
unfortunate  majority  that,  under  their  leadership, 
the  nation  drifts  into  stagnation  and  internal  revolt. 
When  an  astute  politician  like  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt came  along  with  his  New  Deal  and  provided 
minimal  subsistence  for  the  unfortunates,  thereby 
evading  social  revolt  for  the  time  being,  the  bour- 
bons simmered  with  hateful  indignation.  But  the 
New  Deal  did  not  solve  the  basic  dilemma  of  its 
day  —  the  wide  discrepancy  between  capability 
and  accomplishment. 

When  an  area  reaches  an  advanced  stage  of 
commercialism,  the  age  of  super  corporate  enter- 
prise, the  opportunities  for  Success  become  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  few  who  have  major  investments 
in  the  enterprises  of  the  status  quo.  The  great  ma- 
jority, as  individuals  not  as  a  group,  lacking  the 
means  of  establishing  a  corporation  of  their  own, 
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must  either  accept  defeat  complacently  or  embark 
on  some  desperate  venture  to  strike  it  rich,  such 
as  crime  or  gambling.  But  most  of  the  people, 
lacking  inspiring  direction  from  their  nominal 
leaders  and  despairing  of  gaining  success  in  their 
own  right,  abandon  any  zeal  they  may  once  have 
had  for  participating  in  a  national  quest  for  great- 
ness and  dignity.  They  let  themselves  sink  into 
indifference  and  pettiness.  Some  still  have  enough 
ambition  to  squander  their  vitality  in  vying  with 
each  other  for  personal  status  on  a  low  level,  but 
many  accept  defeat  and  go  on  relief.  They  become 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  national  dry  rot. 

In  a  period  of  decadence,  most  ol  the  people 
are  content  to  be  'kept'  by  the  society.  The  major 
social  objective  of  those  on  relief  is  'bigger  and 
better'  relief.  Their  social  action  consists  of  throw- 
ing their  weight  behind  those  politicians  who  prom- 
ise the  most  handouts. 

Some  nations  have  declined  because  they 
lacked  the  physical  means  to  carry  on.  The  de- 
cline of  such  a  nation  becomes  accelerated  if  the 
decrease  of  resources  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  population.  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Spain  are  examples  of  nations  which  have  been 
forced  into  decline  through  lack  of  resources  and 
an  overburden  of  population.  Britain  is  on  the  way 
down  for  a  similar  reason.  The  I  nited  States  is 
running  low  on  a  variety  of  essential  resources, 
among  them,  petroleum,  iron  ore,  copper,  and  fresh 
water.   The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 

Nations  which  are  running  low  on  resources 
or  which  are  handicapped  by  too  big  a  population, 
can  advance  upward  again  only  through  consolida- 
tion with  other  nations  whose  combined  resources 
and  productivity  are  in  line  with  their  combined 
population.  The  countries  of  Europe  realize  the 
significance  of  this  principle,  particularly  now  that 
most  of  them  have  lost  their  overseas  colonies 
which  were  once  exploited  to  make  up  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  homeland.  However,  Europe 
faces  the  dilemma  that  there  are  too  many  deficit 
countries  and  too  few  with  positive  assets.  The 
world  is  becoming  filled  up  and  there  are  no  more 
open  lands  to  dump  surplus  populations  into  or  to 
incorporate  as  sources  of  raw  materials.  Africa  is 
seriously  handicapped  in  its  advancement  so  long 
as  it  is  cut  up  into  more  than  forty  separate  na- 
tions. Africa  will  achieve  its  maximum  advance- 
ment only  when  the  whole  continent  is  consolidated 
into  one  functional  unit. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  must  be  tied  in 
with  the  future  of  the  whole  North  American  Con- 


tinent. By  itself,  this  nation  lacks  certain  essentials 
for  maximal  achievement  as  a  social  mechanism. 
But  the  whole  Continental  area  possesses  those  es- 
sentials. As  yet,  the  Continent  is  not  excessively 
overburdened  with  population  although  it  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  so.  We  have  the  physical  ingredients 
for  a  first  class  civilization.  What  is  lacking  is  the 
organization  to  effect  that  kind  of  society. 

Certainly,  our  present  preoccupation  with  com- 
mercialism is  no  fit  basis  on  which  to  build  the 
society  of  the  future.  Likewise,  party  politics  has 
nothing  to  offer;  for  the  most  part,  it  is  an  adjunct 
to  commercialism.  Moral  reform  has  nothing  to 
offer  that  is  constructive,  especially  when  it  must 
operate  in  a  climate  of  business  and  politics.  The 
only  recourse  for  North  America,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
vitalized and  made  to  advance  into  a  new  social 
era,  is  the  application  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  technology  to  the  administration  of  human 
affairs. 

The  functional  control  of  a  Technocracy  goes 
directly  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  social  problem, 
which  is  providing  the  optimum  physical  welfare 
for  the  people  of  the  Area  with  a  minimum  of 
waste  and  effort.  In  a  Technocracy,  there  will  cease 
to  be  the  manipulation  of  values  and  exchange  as 
we  have  come  to  know  them  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. There  will  simply  be  production  and  distribu- 
tion on  a  non-profit  and  equitable  basis.  An  abun- 
dance of  the  things  that  men  live  by  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  on  this  Continent,  thanks  to  modern 
science  and  technology.  The  people  will  be  freed 
of  the  worry  and  struggle  of  making  a  living.  The 
relationship  of  chiseler  and  sucker  will  vanish,  so 
people  can  look  upon  each  other  as  fellow  human 
beings  for  a  change.  And  there  will  be  no  incentive 
to  go  forth  around  the  world  promoting  wars  and 
social  crises  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
business  economy. 

Technocracy  contains  all  the  ingredients  for 
establishing  an  enjoyable  Continental  home  for  the 
citizens  of  North  America.  It  offers  them  construc- 
tion projects  that  are  both  functionally  useful  and 
vast  enough  to  excite  the  creative  imagination.  It 
provides  the  basis  for  social  compatibility  and  mor- 
ale among  the  people,  eliminating  the  causes  of 
internecine  strife.  With  Technocracy,  America  will 
experience  a  rebirth  of  vigor  and  purpose  that  will 
return  it  to  a  stage  of  youthful  vitality.  This  is  the 
alternative  to  social  decay  which  is  open  to  the 
people  of  North  America.  It  is  ours  to  choose  — 
Now! 

— Wilton  Ivie 
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Machine  of  Death 


The  light  turns  green  —  the  race  begins.  The 
four  broad  lanes  that  lie  ahead  are  not  very  heav- 
ily populated  with  other  cars.  As  the  speedometer 
climbs  upward  the  engine's  hum  turns  to  a  roar, 
then  subsides  as  the  transmission  is  slid  into  the 
next  higher  gear.  The  speedometer  no  longer  reg- 
isters speed  as  it  dances  wildly  across  the  numeri- 
cal spectrum  on  the  dashboard  indicating  a  speed 
somewhere  in  excess  of  one  hundred  miles  per 
hour.  The  view  from  either  side  is  just  a  multi- 
colored blur.  The  rear  view  mirror  contains  just  a 
messy  smear  as  the  whole  machine  is  filled  with 
the  hum  of  a  tortured  engine  stretched  to  its  full 
capacity.  The  rush  of  variables  that  normally  con- 
front the  driver  have  become  an  Einsteinian  night- 
mare; minutes  have  been  compressed  into  seconds, 
yards  to  inches.  The  road  once  seemingly  thinly 
populated  has  now  become  a  terrifying  obstacle 
course  where  a  micro-second  of  error  will  mean 
instant  death.  The  machine  bounds  crazily  between 
and  over  the  white  streaks  on  the  hazy  blur  ahead 
that  is  the  roadway. 

The  concentration  upon  the  near  has  proven 
a  deadly  distraction  from  the  far.  The  machine's 
momentum  is  too  great  for  the  oncoming  curve  in 
the  road.  The  subconscious  adding  machine  in  the 
mind  of  the  driver  quickly  balances  the  variables 
in  the  equation.  He  is  beyond  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. He  knows  he  is  going  to  die.  The  knowledge 
is  impossible  to  accept.  He  fights  desperately  for 
control  of  his  wildly  hurtling  machine.  The  slight- 
est touch  of  the  brakes  would  mean  instant  destruc- 
tion. He  slams  down  the  clutch  pedal,  rams  the 
transmission  into  the  next  lower  gear.  Holding  his 
breath  he  slowly  releases  the  clutch  pedal  —  at 
first  the  scream  of  a  tortured  engine,  then  the  dull 
clank  of  a  part  that  could  not  hold.  The  curve  in 
the  distance  is  now  directly  ahead.  In  cold  despera- 
tion he  gently  touches  the  brake  pedal  —  the  air 
fills  with  the  acrid  smell  of  burning  brake  lining 
and  smoldering  rubber  —  an  ear-splitting  roar  — 
then  silence.  The  smoldering  twisted  mass  of  steel 
hangs  heavy  with  the  stench  of  death. 

Our  Price  System  is  just  like  that  car.  The 
main  difference  is  that  the  people  in  the  driver's 
seat  have  very  little  idea  of  what  is  going  on  around 


them  and  even  less  of  what  lies  ahead.  They  des- 
perately apply  the  brakes  in  and  attempt  to  impede 
the  rapid  acceleration  of  technological  progress. 
Waste,  inefficiency,  corruption,  and  government 
subsidies  increase  rapidly.  Twenty  percent  of  our 
population  is  directly  employed  by  the  government. 
This  does  not  include  those  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment contracts  and  subsidies.  The  six  percent  of 
the  Earth's  population  on  North  America  consumes 
fifty  percent  of  its  resources.  What  will  happen 
when  the  ninety-four  percent  demand  their  fair 
share?  How  much  more  can  the  debt  be  increased 
before  it  is  beyond  the  point  of  serviceability  — 
that  is,  beyond  our  ability  to  pay  the  interest? 
How  much  longer  will  it  be  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  produce  for  its  needs  and  no  longer 
wants  the  machines  of  North  America?  But  the 
most  basic  question  of  all  and  the  one  upon  which 
the  answers  to  the  rest  depend,  how  much  longer 
can  our  Price  System  contain  the  displacement  of 
the  man-hour  by  the  kilowatt-hour  and  the  result- 
ing abundance  of  goods? 

The  point  of  no  return  has  been  passed.  The 
attempt  to  apply  the  brakes  only  results  in  the  acrid 
stench  (so  obvious  in  South  Vietnam  and  other 
such  places)  of  a  social  system  swerving  wildly 
out  of  control,  stretched  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  design.  All  of  its  parts  are  wearing  thin.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  one  part  fractures 
and  the  social  machine  ceases  to  function.  It  will 
then  be  nothing  more  than  a  well  lacquered  coffin 
carrying  all  its  occupants  to  inevitable  destruction. 

Social  destruction  in  a  highly  advanced  social 
system  means  that  the  machines  stop  running.  To 
get  some  idea  of  what  this  would  mean,  consider 
that  the  area  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  pre- 
Columbian  times  was  capable  of  supporting  about 
two  or  three  million  Indians  without  technology. 
As  we  no  longer  possess  the  skills  of  these  Indians, 
what  would  be  left  of  the  approximately  two  hun- 
dred million  people  now  living  in  that  area  if  the 
operation  of  our  technology  were  seriously 
impeded? 

A  social  system  is  nothing  more  than  a  mechan- 
ism that  exists  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the 
populace  a  better  way  of  life  than  they  could  get 
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individually.  When  the  social  mechanism  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends  then  it  is  at  best  worthless 
and,  if  advanced  technologically,  downright 
dangerous. 

When  a  machine  breaks  down  an  attempt  is 
made  to  repair  it.  If  the  attempt  fails  then  the 
machine  must  be  replaced  by  one  that  will  function. 
Our  social  machine  broke  down  in  nineteen  thirty- 
three.  Since  then,  patch  after  patch  has  been 
slapped  on  it  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  final  in- 
evitable total  breakdown  now  rapidly  approaching. 
We  must,  and  very  soon,  replace  our  social 
machine. 

The  machine  that  is  breaking  down  is  the  Price 
System    itself.     Therefore,    no    simple    change    in 


form  (such  as  fascism,  socialism  or  communism) 
will  suffice.  Technocracy  is  the  only  existing  plan 
for  the  operation  of  a  high  energy  civilization 
based  on  the  distribution  of  an  abundance  to  the 
populace  on  a  non-price  basis. 

If  you  don't  like  the  idea  of  having  to  face 
the  inevitable  doomsday,  Technocracy  offers  the 
people  of  North  America  the  alternative  that  is,  in 
fact,  far  better  than  what  we  now  have.  Why  should 
we  ride  with  our  Price  System  to  its  doom  when 
Technocracy  offers  not  merely  a  way  out  but  a  step 
up  to  a  better  way  of  life  than  any  segment  of  hu- 
manity has  ever  seen? 

-R.  Miller,  12237-1 


Public  Meeting 


In  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  77  cents  of  every  foreign  aid  dollar  spent 
for  commodities  went  to  American  firms. 

— Congressional  Record,  August  14,  1963 

P.  A5172 


The  highlight  of  Technocratic  activity  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  in  September  was  when  Reo  Mc- 
'  .i-l in  spoke  at  the  Huntington  Park  Women's  Club 
on  the  fifteenth. 

To  a  near  capacity  crowd  Mr.  McCaslin  demon- 
si  rated  that  the  Price  System  on  this  Continent 
indeed  faced  an  'Economic  Dead  End.'  The  pres- 
sures, both  internal  and  external,  on  the  political 
administration  of  our  complex  society  are  mount- 
ing to  an  explosive  point  and  the  time  of  decision 
is  imminent. 

The  question  period  was  especially  good.  The 
questions  showed  that  the  audience  appreciated  the 
-"i  iousness  of  the  Price  System  predicament. 

There  had  been  a  massive  symbolization  by 
Gray  Cars  and  a  large  distribution  of  handbills  in 
the  area  both  the  day  before  and  the  day  of  the 
lecture. 

Technocrats  were  pleased  to  have  Ronald 
Brusha  acting  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  he 
performed  in  a  very  professional  Technocratic 
manner.  Mr.  Brusha  is  a  second  generation  Tech- 
nocrat and  is  Director  of  Section  16,  R.D.  11834. 


Ninety-five  percent  of  the  coal  mined  underground 
in  the  United  States  is  cut,  drilled,  blasted  and 
loaded  by  machines. 

— Everett  Herald,  August  1,  1963 
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There  Ought  to  be  a  Law 


Dear  Senator: 

I  see  where  the  government  is  having 
trouble  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries who  don't  always  do  just  what  we  tell 
them.  I  think  that  is  because  they  are  more 
interested  in  themselves  than  they  are  in  help- 
ing us  fight  communism.  If  we  could  make 
them  take  more  interest  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  World,  we  might  be  able  to 
keep  them  under  better  control. 

After  thinking  about  this  a  lot,  I  came  up 
with  an  idea  which  I  think  is  very  good.  You 
could  pass  a  law  making  all  the  rulers  of 
foreign  countries  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Then  they  would  become  more  interested  in 


working  for  our  side  than  they  are  now. 
Naturally,  we  would  have  to  keep  out  those 
who  are  fighting  for  communism  instead  of 
against  it,  like  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Mao, 
also  Castro. 

Another  advantage  is,  when  these  people 
get  thrown  out  of  their  country  by  revolution- 
aries, they  will  be  free  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  live  on  account  of  they  are  already 
citizens.  Also  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
bring  with  them  all  the  money  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  that  will  be  one  way  for 
us  to  get  some  of  our  foreign  aid  money  back. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BEETAL  BRAYNE 


Planning  for  All 


Long  before  there  were  any  written  records, 
far  back  in  time  when  man  discovered  fire  and 
made  his  first  crude  weapons  and  tools,  we  can 
imagine  him  seeking  out  a  cave  close  by  running 
water  in  an  area  abounding  in  game,  and  pre- 
empting it  for  a  home.  This  could  not  be  called 
planning,  for  nature  provided  the  setting.  The 
man  was  merely  exercising  his  instinct  for  survival, 
an  instinct  which  is  present  in  every  living  being, 
man  and  animal  alike. 

Farther  along  in  time  were  the  Egyptians.  The 
records  they  left  are  hieroglyphics  carved  in  the 
walls  of  buildings  and  monuments.  As  a  people, 
under  the  goading  of  their  rulers,  they  built  monu- 
ments such  as  the  pyramids,  great  temples  and  irri- 
gation projects  to  utilize  the  yearly  flooding  of  the 
Nile.  Somewhere  along  the  line  there  must  have 
been  what  we  would  designate  as  a  blueprint,  for 
these  activities  do  not  occur  spontaneously.  Some- 
one had  to  be  responsible  for  the  location  of  the 
materials,  the  impressment  of  the  labor  and  the 
design  of  the  resultant  edifice.  In  our  eyes  it  may 
seem  to  have  been  a  futile  effort  and  a  waste  of 
resources.  But,  someone  had  to  plan  the  whole 
operation. 


Across  the  Mediterranean  the  Greeks  built 
beautiful  buildings  of  marble  and  decorated  them 
with  wonderful  sculptures,  creating  art  forms 
which  have  been  studied  and  reproduced  by  all  the 
succeeding  artists  and  architects.  Now,  these  things 
did  not  just  happen.  Buried  in  antiquity  there  were 
some  master  architects,  builders,  masons,  sculptors, 
quarrymen  and  innumerable  slaves  whose  efforts 
were  unrecorded  but  whose  work  still  stands.  They 
too  must  have  been  directed  by  a  master  plan. 

Rome  also  had  its  days  of  glory.  Being  a  mili- 
tary nation  devoted  to  conquest,  their  planning  was 
for  campaigns  to  subjugate  less  powerful  countries 
and  their  success  shows  that  they  had  organizing 
ability.  You  don't  win  wars  without  plans. 

Farther  along  in  history  and  north  into  Europe 
there  was  another  kind  of  economy  which  we  desig- 
nate as  feudal.  It  was  a  'dog-eat-dog'  kind  of  life 
and  the  only  way  for  the  robber  barons  to  get  ahead 
of  the  game  was  to  conceive  plans  and  stratagems 
to  destroy  their  neighbors.  Theirs  were  plans  for 
survival. 

In  western  Europe  and  in  England  the  change- 
over from  a  feudal  economy  to  something  resem- 
bling our  present  day  type  of  operation  was  grad- 
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ual,  and  with  the  discovery  and  settling  of  America 
their  mode  of  operation  was  imported. 

In  the  America  of  that  day,  with  unlimited 
space  and  scant  population  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
there  was  a  sense  of  freedom  from  restraint  and  the 
predatory  instincts  of  the  human  being  had  more  or 
less  free  play.  Here  was  a  whole  continent  in  which 
to  roam,  covered  with  dense  forests,  lakes,  rivers 
and  wide  prairies,  free  for  the  taking.  There  never 
was  a  sense  of  planning.  It  was  every  man  for  him- 
self and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

Now  in  a  more  mature  America,  an  America 
which  has  grown  great  in  numbers,  with  an  ad- 
vanced technology  which  makes  it  possible  lor  us  to 
supply,  not  only  the  more  fortunate  few,  but  every 
living  person  on  the  entire  continental  area  with  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services,  from  birth  to 
death  and  without  undue  labor,  there  are  those 
who  want  to  maintain  the  same  prerogatives  as  did 
those  who  emigrated  to  these  shores  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Planning  for  all  the  people  has  become 
a  very  dirty  word. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  very  ones  who  decry 
planning  on  a  continental  scale  are  in  positions 
where  they  have  to  plan  for  large  aggregations  of 
wealth  and  technology  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Their  survival  in  the  business  world  depends  on  it. 
Yet  when  the  scope  of  planning  is  enlarged  to  en- 
compass all  the  people  and  all  the  continent  it  In- 
comes visionary  and  impractical. 

As  long  as  human  toil  supplied  the  principal 
motive  power  for  producing  wealth,  scarcity  was 
the  end  product.  Those  endowed  with  superior 
acumen  were  able  to  appropriate  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  product,  but  as  more  and  more 
technology  was  introduced,  wealth  in  much  greater 
quantity  was  produced.  Now  planning  had  to  be 
instituted  and  was,  but  only  for  the  favored  few. 
Our  economy  had  changed  lrom  an  agrarian  one 
with  the  producing  units  owned  and  operated  by 
individuals  to  one  in  which  great  corporations  em- 
ploying thousands  of  workers  controlled  the  mar- 
kets. They  were  able  to  fix  the  prices  of  goods  and 
regulate  the  supply  to  their  own  advantage. 

In  self  defense  the  workers  formed  unions 
which  attempted  to  divert  a  larger  share  of  the 
take  to  themselves  by  any  method  available  to 
them.  For  a  time  their  efforts  were  successful,  but 
as  they  grew  more  demanding,  those  in  charge  of 
the  large  corporations  employed  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  to  devise  machines,  methods 


and  processes  which  would  produce  their  products 
with  a  minimum  of  human  effort. 

Now  in  the  year  of  1963  the  process  is  nearing 
completion  and  both  the  workers  and  the  corpora- 
tions are  entreating  the  government  to  referee  the 
hassle.  Neither  side  views  the  welfare  of  the  gen- 
eral public  as  worthy  of  consideration.  All  are 
stymied,  for  the  very  forces  which  created  the  im- 
passe are  inherent  in  the  system  they  are  trying 
to  maintain. 

This  system  was  conceived  in  scarcity,  and  in 
that  environment  operated  not  so  poorly  as  to  favor 
active  revolt.  With  the  very  foundation  of  the  sys- 
tem, scarcity,  being  removed  and  an  abundance  an 
accomplished  fact,  how  can  sane  people  refuse  to 
recognize  the  obvious  necessity  of  devising  a  new 
sy  -tern  which  conforms  to  the  conditions 
prevailing? 

The  very  fact  of  abundance  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  produced  make  it  mandatory. 

There  are  many  paradoxical  situations.  For 
instance,  when  goods  are  produced  in  an  automated 
plant,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  few  of  any  one 
unit  or  a  small  quantity  of  bulk  merchandise.  This 
kind  of  a  factory  has  one  operating  rate  of  output. 
It  is  not  adapted  to  intermittent  operation.  The 
product  must  be  disposed  of  or  the  flow  lines  be- 
come clogged  and  the  plant  shuts  down.  Well,  what 
do  you  do  with  the  excess  if  you  only  desire  a  few? 
Do  you  destroy  it  or  let  it  rot  or  just  store  it? 

\ijain,  if  you  have  a  large  output,  produced 
without  the  benefit  ot  human  labor,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  possible  consumers  outside  have  no  pur- 
chasing power  because  they  have  suffered  tech- 
nological displacement,  what  do  you  do  about  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  these  people?  Do  you  let  them 
starve?    Can  you  just  forget  them? 

To  operate  a  country  in  a  Price  System  re- 
quires taxes.  There  is  only  one  source  from  which 
you  can  collect  these  taxes,  and  that  is  from  the 
product  and  the  producer.  The  dilemma  now  is 
that  as  we  employ  more  and  more  automated  fac- 
tories, the  producers  become  fewer  and  fewer,  the 
tax  base  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  and  the  per- 
centage take  from  these  producers  must  become 
greater  and  greater.  How  long  before  they  rebel? 
Are  they  willing  to  work  and  support  the  many 
who  exist  in  forced  idleness  indefinitely? 

Even  our  monetary  system  is  coming  'unglued.' 
Money  or  debt,  largely  the  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  men  concerned  with  maintaining  their  posi- 
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tion  in  the  scheme  of  things,  is  not  subject  to  physi- 
cal laws  as  such,  and  can  be  expanded  almost  with- 
out limit;  but  in  order  to  validate  the  heavy  load 
of  debt  created  it  must  in  some  way  be  related  to 
physical  things,  and  physical  things  cannot  be  ex- 
panded indefinitely.    There  are  limits. 

There  are  many  more  such  problems  in  our 
economy,  and  so  far  the  most  fertile  minds  in  the 
world  have  not  been  able  to  provide  acceptable 
answers  and  still  maintain  any  semblance  of  a 
Price  System.  So,  what  do  we  do?  We  can't  just 
pick  up  our  marbles  and  go  home.  Nor  can  we 
backtrack  to  the  earlier  conditions  of  scarcity. 
Isn't  it  about  time  we  as  a  people  start  planning 
for  all  the  people?  Surely  a  people  that  has 
emerged  from  conditions  of  scarcity  into  abun- 
dance can  invent  a  plan  which  will  make  the  abun- 
dance available  to  all. 

Fortunately  for  America  these  trends  were  fore- 
seen. A  group  of  scientists,  engineers,  architects, 
writers,  etc.,  back  in  1919  began  a  study  of  our 
Price  System  and  discovered  the  inherent  faults. 
Later  they  devised  a  system  which  would  correct 
those  faults  and  would  conform  to  the  conditions 
which  apparently  were  going  to  prevail  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  was  the  birth  of  Technocracy.  In  order 
to  present  their  findings  to  the  public  they  organ- 
ized Technocracy,  Inc.  as  a  membership  organiza- 
tion. Any  citizen  of  North  America  is  eligible 
unless  he  or  she  is  an  active  participant  in  politics. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  assert  that  there  are  ways 
in  which  our  present  day  problems  can  be  solved, 
but  inevitably  you  run  into  a  road  block  in  the 
Price  System.  In  contrast,  when  you  study  Tech- 
nocracy's answers  the  mountains  become  molehills 
and  the  plain  common  sense  is  apparent  to  the 
dullest. 

Let's  take  the  problems  already  cited  in  this 
article.  First  the  automated  plant  which  has  a  rated 
speed  of  output.  Let's  predicate  that  it  is  a  desir- 
able product  and  of  widespread  usefulness.  This 
factory  would  be  operated  at  full  capacity,  for  as 
near  one-hundred  percent  of  the  time  as  possible. 
If  this  could  not  fill  the  demand  a  second  or  third 
would  be  built.   Its  flow  lines  would  never  become 


clogged,  necessitating  its  closing  until  all  the  peo- 
ple were  supplied  or  something  better  came  along. 
Why  wouldn't  its  flow  lines  become  clogged?  Sim- 
ply because  distribution  in  a  Technate  would  be 
without  a  price  consideration  and  would  be  made 
to  every  person  on  the  continent.  Every  person 
would  have  complete  access  to  the  abundance 
available. 

Taxes  in  a  Price  System  are  a  necessary  evil. 
In  a  Technate  there  would  be  no  taxes,  debt,  mort- 
gages, notes,  debentures,  or  time  payments.  How 
can  such  condition  be  accomplished?  In  the  first 
place  you  must  realize  that  today  most  of  the  work 
of  production,  particularly,  is  done  by  energy 
which  is  not  generated  by  human  muscles.  In  fact, 
human-generated  energy  is  such  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  whole  energy  used  that  it  can  be  dis- 
regarded. Most  of  the  energy  used  is  that  generated 
by  coal,  oil,  gas  or  water,  with  atomic  power  in 
the  offing.  This  energy  is  a  measurable  quantity 
and  can  be  set  down  as  a  figure.  Also,  the  total 
population  of  the  continent  is  or  can  be  known  and 
it  too  will  be  a  figure.  Now  set  aside  part  of  the 
first  figure  for  the  total  energy  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  services  which  we  as  a 
people  want.  Result,  no  taxes,  no  debt,  etc.  The 
balance  of  the  available  energy  figure  will  be  di- 
vided equally  among  all  the  people  on  the  contin- 
ent. That  equal  figure  will  be  many  times  more 
potent  for  living  than  anyone  living  now  can 
imagine,  for  it  will  represent  abundance.  This 
proposal  is  not  made  from  a  humanitarian  angle 
but  because  when  abundance  is  available  it  is  so- 
cially easier  than  trying  to  keep  incomes  unequal. 

As  a  probable  initiate  into  the  realm  of  Tech- 
nocracy, you  may  have  felt  that  maybe  you  couldn't 
understand  how  it  could  work.  Just  remember  thai 
all  your  life  you  have  lived  in  a  Price  System  and 
that  you  don't  understand  how  it  works,  either. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  you  can  become 
conversant  with  Technocracy  and  its  plan  and  that 
is  to  join  with  the  other  Technocrats  and  study  its 
proposals.  Your  survival  depends  on  your 
decision. 

— L.  M.  Proctor 


U.  S.  population  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  1 
million  persons  every  135  days,  the  Census  Bureau 
reports.  If  the  rate  continues  the  country  will  have 
190  million  people  by  the  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber and  200  million  by  1967. 

— Seattle  P.I.,  August  25,  1963 


Autos'    Share 

New  York — (UPI) — Autos  use  one-fifth  of  the 
U.  S.  steel  output,  60  per  cent  of  its  rubber,  nearly 
half  the  lead  and  a  major  portion  of  the  aluminum, 
glass,  zinc  and  nickel. 

Montreal  Star 
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RESEARCH   BULLETIN 


Items  culled  from  the  Price  System  Press  and  which  are  usually  buried  in 
the  inside  pages.  Items  which  have  a  social  significance  and  are  seldom 
read  or  are  ignored  by  the  average  reader. 


'Society   Must   Reorganize  to 
Prevent  Utter  Chaos' 

Automation  will  result  in  chaos  unless  social  in- 
stitutions are  reorganized  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
new  way  of  life  it  brings,  a  union  leader  said 
recently. 

Such  institutions  as  the  North  American  relief 
system  and  the  theory  that  man  must  work  to  be 
entitled  to  income  are  rapidly  becoming  out-oi- 
date,  said  Ralph  Halstein  of  Chicago. 

Halstein,  international  president  of  United 
Packinghouse,  Food  and  Allied  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, was  addressing  180  delegates  at  the  union's 
Canadian  convention  in  Vancouver. 

He  said  there  will  be  no  need  for  millions  to 
live  on  relief  when  advanced  technology  is  able 
to  provide  all  the  goods  and  services  anyone  needs. 

Halstein  called  the  present  relief  system  inde- 
cent and  degrading  and  said  it  is  a  result  of  a 
philosophy  of  scarcity  that  is  no  longer  applicable. 

"All  it  has  done  in  the  United  States  has  been 
to  create  a  culture  of  poverty,"  he  said. 

Halstein  said  everyone  is  entitled  to  income 
whether  he  works  or  not  because  there  is  no  longer 
enough  work  to  go  around. 

"This  is  not  daydreaming.  We  don't  have  to 
live  with  these  old   systems  any  more,"  he  said. 

Halstein  called  for  more  public  planning  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  automation. 

He  said  the  only  planning  for  automation  being 
done  now  is  by  corporations  for  what  he  called 
the  corporate  elite. 

"Our  job  is  to  organize  society  so  that  we  make 
sure  these  machines  work  for  us,  not  us  for  them," 
said  Halstein. 

He  said  there  is  no  evidence  that  corporations 
are  prepared  to  accept  social  responsibility  in  this 
field. 

"Unless  some  work  is  done  the  result  will  be 
sheer  and  utter  chaos,"  he  said. 

Vancouver  Sun 
October  25,  1963 


Half  of  New  U.  S.  Jobs  In  Government 

Washington  (UPI)  —  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  accounted  for  one  of  every  two  new 
non-farm  jobs  created  in  the  past  five  years,  the 
Labor  Department  reported  Wednesday. 

It  said  one  of  every  eight  workers  in  the  nation 
is  now  on  a  public  payroll.  .  .  . 

Public  sector  expansion  must  itself  eventually 
suffer  in  the  fact  of  stagnant  rate  of  private 
growth,"  Wirtz  said. 

The  government  study  showed  that  state  and 
local  governments  accounted  for  nearly  nine  out  of 
every  10  new  public  service  jobs. 

State  and  local  government  employment  in- 
creased from  3.6  million  in  1947  to  about  6.8 
million  last  year,  the  study  said.  This  was  triple 
the  increase  in  all  non-farm  jobs. 

The  need  for  more  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials, additional  health  and  hospital  workers  and 
more  police-fire  protection  were  given  as  the  ma- 
jor reasons  for  the  upsurge  in  state-local  hiring. 

Federal  employment  has  remained  virtually 
unchanged  in  its  percent  of  all  non-farm  jobs  since 
1917,  the  report  said.  But  federal  employees  num- 
bered 2.3  million  last  year  compared  to  1.9  million 
15  year  ago. 

Other  highlights  of  the  study  compiled  by  the 
Labor  Department's  office  of  man-power,  automa- 
tion and  training  were: 

One  out  of  every  six  persons  working  for  a 
wage  or  salary  off  the  farm  is  on  a  public  payroll. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  U.  S.  professional 
and  technical  workers  in  1962  —  about  three  mil- 
lion of  a  total  of  eight  million  —  were  on  public 
payroll. 

Almost  one  of  every  two  state  and  local  em- 
ployees work  in  the  educational  field  to  provide 
schooling  for  millions  of  children  born  after  World 
War  II. 

Long  Beach  Independent 
July  25,  1963 
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Impact  of  Automation 

Washington  (UPI)  —  President  Kennedy  is 
appointing  a  search  for  means  of  easing  the  un- 
employment backwash  caused  when  machines  re- 
place men. 

The  President  announced  appointment  of  the 
commission  yesterday  as  part  of  his  message  to 
Congress  asking  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission step  into  a  prime  example  of  the  impact 
automation  can  have  —  the  railroad  work  rules 
dispute. 

He  said  the  commission  would  outline  the  ef- 
fects automation  is  likely  to  have  during  the  next 
10  years  and  recommend  governmental  action.  The 
commission  "should  undertake  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  this  complex  and  many-sided 
subject  ever  ventured,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

He  gave  the  commission  until  the  end  of  next 
year  to  complete  its  study. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  last  year's  manpower 
development  and  training  act  is  "too  limited"  in 
scope  to  "provide  the  full  answer"  to  a  problem 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  posed  by  unemployment 
in  an  age  of  rapidly  advancing  technology. 

A  labor  department  report  this  month  blamed 
automation  as  the  chief  cause  of  wiping  out 
775,000  production  jobs  since  1957. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  of  automation 
age  unemployment  that  the  presidential  commis- 
sion must  face: 

The  labor  department's  manpower  report  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  submitted  to  Congress  in  March  said 
that  U.  S.  manufacturers  had  an  output  in  1962 
that  was  20  percent  above  that  of  a  half-dozen  years 
earlier  but  employed  1  million  less  production 
workers,  about  7.5  percent  of  their  work  force. 

Railroad  unions  say  that  670,000  railroad 
workers  have  lost  jobs  since  1947.  The  disputed 
new  work  rules  would  eventually  cost  about  5,000 
more  jobs. 

Labor  department  statistics  show  that  as  many 
as  35,000  jobs  a  week  are  lost  to  machines.  Some 
of  these  persons  get  new  jobs  created  by  machines 
but  by  no  means  all  of  them  do. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  has  lost 
168,000  members  although  more  people  are  buy- 
ing more  cars. 

The  Steelworkers  Union  has  lost  200,000  mem- 
bers since  1956. 

The  Mine  Workers  Union  partly  blames  ma- 
chines for  the  loss  of  500,000  mine  jobs.  The  labor 
department  says  mining  employment  has  dropped 
by  a  fifth  just  since  1957. 


One  of  the  problems  of  automation-caused  un- 
employment is  that  the  workers  replaced  by  ma- 
chines usually  arc  uns  illed  or  only  semi-skilled, 
jobs  they  can  fill  witii  no  further  training  are 
scarce  so  a  retraining  program  is  a  vital  necessity. 

The  labor  department  has  reported  that  in 
1956,  for  the  first  time  in  labor  history,  white  col- 
lar workers  outnumbered  blue  collar  workers. 

Hamilton  Spectator 
July  23,  1962 


White  Collars  Get  Automation   Edge 

White  collar  workers  are  in  the  front  line  of 
the  battle  against  the  dangers  of  automation,  the 
head  of  the  Office  Employees'  International  Union 
said  here  Saturday. 

International  president  Howard  Coughlin,  of 
New  York,  said  office  workers  are  pioneers  in  the 
fight  because  they  have  had  more  experience  with 
automated  techniques. 

"We  are  pioneers  because  our  people  are  so 
cognizant  of  what  the  computer  and  related  equip- 
ment can  do,"  said  Coughlin. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  his  union  is  the  first 
to  push  for  a  30-hour-four-day  week  as  a  means  of 
distributing  as  widely  as  possible  the  jobs  that 
are  not  gobbled  up  by  automation. 

The  75,000-member  union  also  favors  job  re- 
training programs,  government-financed  moves  for 
laid-off  workers  from  depressed  areas  to  labor 
shortage  areas,  and  compulsory  double  time  for  all 
overtime  as  answers  to  the  automation  challenge. 

"The  40-hour  week  is  not  inviolate,"  said 
Coughlin.  "We  have  had  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
work  week  of  about  three  hours  a  decade  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  this  decrease  should 
not  continue,"  he  said. 

Coughlin  was  in  Vancouver  for  the  union's  two- 
day,  semi-annual  Northwest  Educational  Confer- 
ence in  closed  session  at  the  Hotel  Georgia. 

The  Vancouver  Sun 
October  28,  1963 


Orders  by  Electric   Firms  for  Generating  Capacity 
Set  Record  in  First  Half  of  1963 

New  York  —  Electric  power  systems  in  the 
U.  S.  ordered  a  record  13.1  million  kilowatts  of 
new  generating  capacity  during  the  first  half  of 
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1963,  more  than  that  ordered  in  all  of  1962,  ac- 
cording to  the  Electric  Power  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

The  committee's  interim  report  showed  the 
total  capacity  ordered  was  more  than  that  ordered 
during  the  first  six  months  of  any  previous  year 
and  was  57.6  percent  more  than  total  capacity  or- 
dered during  all  of  1962. 

Survey  Committee  Chairman  Arthur  S.  Gris- 
wold,  vice-president  of  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  said 
the  orders  covered  9.9  million  kilowatts  of  thermal 
capacity  and  3.2  million  kilowatts  of  hydraulic 
capacity,  including  2.2  million  kilowatts  of 
pumped  storage  generating  plants. 

The  survey  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
power  systems  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  with  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  of  heavy  electric  power  equip- 
ment such  as  turbine-generators,  boilers  and 
transformers. 

Wall  St.  Journal 
August  9,  1963 


Automated    Mill   Shown    by   Great   Lakes   Steel 

The  most  powerful  and  most  highly  automated 
strip  mill  ever  built  was  unveiled  here  publicly  by 
Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp. 

Completely  computer-controlled,  the  80-inch 
hot  strip  mill  is  capable  of  converting  huge  slabs 
of  steel  into  thin  strips  at  a  rate  of  up  to  3,000  feet 
per  minute. 

The  mill,  part  of  a  $360,000,000  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  program  launched  four  years 
ago  by  National  Steel  Corp.,  parent  company  of 
Great  Lakes,  occupies  most  of  the  space  in  a  build- 
ing in  which  six  football  fields  could  be  placed  end 
to  end. 

Wrapped  Into  Coils 

Its  function  is  to  roll  slabs  up  to  30  feet  long, 
74  inches  in  width  and  12  inches  thick  into  thin 
strips  that  are  wrapped  into  coils  up  to  70,000 
pounds  in  weight. 

Also  shown  by  Paul  Carnahan,  president  of 
National  Steel,  and  Albert  J.  Berdis,  Great  Lakes 
president,  were  two  300-ton  basic  oxygen  furnaces, 
the  world's  largest. 

The  furnaces,  also  computer  directed,  have 
produced  up  to  450  tons  per  hour  and  are  current- 
ly operating  at  a  rate  of  approximately  200,000 
tons  per  month.  Both  furnaces  were  placed  in  op- 
eration two  years  ago. 


Exceeds  Human  Brain 

The  computer  gives  a  degree  of  speed  and  con- 
trol over  the  strip  mill  and  its  product  that  far  ex- 
ceeds the  ability  of  human  brain,  eye  and  hand, 
Berdis  pointed  out. 

As  an  example,  if  it  detects  an  error  on  a  finish- 
ing roll  stand  it  can  correct  it  by  making  compen- 
sating adjustments  on  the  next  roll  stand  only  a 
few  feet  and  a  fraction  of  a  second  away. 

Because  of  the  precision  controls,  the  quality 
of  the  coils  is  higher  than  ever  before,  according 
to  Berdis. 

Emphasizing  the  high  degree  of  automation  was 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  employees  in  the 
huge  mill.  One  company  official  said  it  took  a 
crew  of  only  21,  exclusive  of  maintenance  and 
warehouse  employees,  to  oversee  the  entire  opera- 
tion. Most  of  these  are  salaried  technicians  stand- 
ing by  manual  controls  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown. 

While  it  is  predominantly  a  supplier  to  the 
Michigan  automotive  market,  Great  Lakes  also 
meets  the  large  tonnage  requirements  of  Midwest 
Steel,  Chicago,  another  subsidiary  of  National 
Steel. 

The  hot  rolled  coils  are  shipped  to  Midwest, 
which  finishes  them  into  tin  plate,  galvanized,  cold- 
rolled  sheets  and  enameling  sheets. 

The  80-inch  mill  rolled  its  first  steel  in  1961, 
but  installation  of  the  computer  was  only  recently 
completed. 

The  Detroit  J\ews 
October  24,  1963 


Cargo  Ships   Next  on  Automation  List 

San  Francisco  —  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  the 
U.  S.  shipping  line  that  pioneered  mechanization 
at  the  dockside  at  San  Francisco,  now  is  about  to 
embark  upon  a  considerably  more  difficult  and 
complicated  undertaking,  the  introduction  of  a 
semi-automated  cargo  ship. 

The  vessel  is  under  construction  at  the  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  shipyard  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  and 
should  be  launched  by  the  autumn.  It  is  capable  of 
being  operated  in  trade  among  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands with  a  complement  of  only  six  men,  compared 
with  the  present  standard  crew  of  51  on  a  U.  S. 
cargo  ship. 

The  significance  of  the  project  extends  beyond 
this  one  ship  and  the  inter-island  service  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Matson's  management  is  convinced 
that  it  can  adapt  the  same  technique  to  service  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  west  coast  and  Hawaii  —  its  prin- 
cipal trade  route  —  using  a  crew  of  not  more  than 
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15.  At  the  same  time,  management  recognizes  that 
great  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  success,  on  account 
of  anticipated  opposition  from  trade  unions. 

The  effort  is  going  to  be  made  in  the  spirit  that 
enabled  the  company  and  its  associates  in  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association,  after  long  and  pa- 
tient negotiations,  to  work  out  with  the  longshore- 
men's union  a  program  for  mechanizing  the  opera- 
tions of  cargo  loading  and  unloading. 

But  management  has  no  illusions  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  sell  such  a  ship  to  the  unions. 

One  reason  is  that  at  sea  several  unions  have 
jurisdiction,  over  masters,  mates  and  pilots;  en- 
gineers; firemen,  able  seamen,  not  to  mention  ra- 
dio operators  and  stewards.  All  these  would  have 
to  be  unanimous  in  approving  so  radical  a  change. 
Behind  them,  too,  stands  the  full  weight  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  —  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

With  automation  at  sea,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment becomes  involved  because  of  subsidies  to 
shipping  companies  —  Matson  in  its  Hawaiian 
service  being  an  outstanding  exception  —  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  foreign  lines;  stevedoring 
firms,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  no  subsidies.  The 
Government  probably  would  favor  a  program 
which  would  reduce  operational  costs,  and  help 
lower  the  demand  for  subsidies.  But  it  would  be 
subject  to  powerful  pressure  from  organized  labor. 

So  it  seems,  a  period  of  long,  tortuous  bargain- 
ing before  the  semi-automated  ship  can  pull  away 
from  the  Maston  piers  at  San  Francisco. 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
August  13,  1963 


Japanese  Automat  Ship  Has  Crew  of  20 

Tokyo  —  The  Japanese  shipbuilding  industry 
has  produced  a  new  design  for  a  10,000  ton  cargo 
ship  which  runs  with  a  complement  of  only  20  of- 
ficers and  men. 

This  is  about  half  the  number  normally  re- 
quired to  run  a  ship  of  this  size. 

The  automation  machinery  is  in  the  warehouse. 

Maneuvering  gear,  engine  room,  remote  con- 
trol panel  and  alarm  switchboard  can  all  be  op- 
erated from  a  sitting  position  and  the  automatic 
meter  reading  recorder  cuts  out  almost  all  manual 
work. 

TV  cameras  at  bow  and  stern  allow  moorings  to 
be  controlled  from  the  bridge. 

Sacramento  Bee 
October  24,  1963 


Shorter  Work  Week  Campaign  Is  Continued 

Washington  (AP)  —  Labor  leaders  campaign- 
ing to  cut  the  40-hour  work  week  estimate  that  more 
than  5.5  million  Americans  already  have  contracts 
calling  for  shorter  hours. 

And  the  AFL-CIO,  at  its  convention  in  New 
York  is  almost  certain  to  ask  Congress  to  cut  the 
work  week  of  another  20  million  Americans  by 
reducing  the  present  40-hour  minimum. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  big  labor  or- 
ganization, says  it  is  the  only  answer  to  full  em- 
ployment. 

But  labor's  argument  that  it  would  not  lead  to 
inflationary  price  rises  is  apparently  finding  few 
receptive  ears  in  Congress,  the  Labor  Department 
or  the  White  House. 

The  administration  fears  it  would  lead  to  rising 
prices  and  inflation. 

The  prime  motivation  now  and  in  the  past  for 
shorter-week  contracts,  an  AFL-CIO  spokesman 
says  frankly,  is  the  fear  of  unemployment. 

Some  labor  spokesmen  believe  cutting  the  40- 
hour  week  would  come  close  to  halving  the  current 
unemployment  figure  of  3.5  million. 

The  cause  of  labor's  growing  concern  is  the 
steady  loss  of  jobs  to  automation  while  the  nation's 
labor  force  climbs  inexorably  higher. 

Although  the  Labor  Department  does  not  keep 
figures  on  the  number  of  workers  with  less  than 
'0-hour  contract  weeks,  the  AFL-CIO's  research 
department  places  the  figure  at  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  non-farm  wage  and  salary  workers 
—  between  5.5  million  and  8  million  persons. 

Does  the  shorter  work  week  help  spread  em- 
ployment? 

"Not  as  much  as  we  had  hoped,"  an  AFL-CIO 
spokesman  said,  adding  that  automation  has  been 
taking  up  the  slack  faster  than  anticipated. 

Bellingham  Herald 
October  31,  1963 


Supersonic  Craft  Uses  Much  Fuel 

New  York  (UPI)  —  The  coming  conversion  of 
overseas  and  transcontinental  airlines  to  supersonic 
craft  will  greatly  increase  fuel  consumption  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  says.  A  Mach  3  airliner 
would  burn  14,000  gallons  of  fuel  an  hour  against 
2,000  for  today's  jets. 

Long  Beach  Independent 
August  22,  1963 
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Automation   Job   Study   Launched 
By    Civil    Service 

Washington,  Oct.  3  —  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  started  a  lull-scale  study  of  the  impact 
of  automation  on  the  job  security  of  Government 
employees  in  the  years  ahead. 

Twenty-two  of  the  Government's  largest  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  participating  in  the  study, 
which  is  due  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  that  a  Government-wide 
study  of  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment and  its  threatened  impact  on  Federal  workers 
has  been  undertaken. 

The  CSC  hopes  the  study  will  give  it  and  other 
key  Government  units  a  clear  picture  of  what  the 
tuture  holds,  so  that  planning  can  be  started  im- 
mediately to  ease  any  adverse  effect  on  Federal 
workers. 

Government  agencies  are  being  asked  to  detail 
what  their  future  plans  are  in  connection  with  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment,  how  much  of  an 
expansion  in  this  use  is  anticipated,  what  retrain- 
ing programs  for  displaced  employees  are  being 
planned,  what  plans  are  being  developed  to  freeze 
hirings  when  employees  are  displaced  by  \IH' 
equipment,  etc. 

Also,  the  agencies  are  being  asked  to  estimate 
their  employment  needs  over  the  next  several  years, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  employees  displacd 
by  ADP  can  be  assigned  elsewhere  in  their  agen- 
cies or  given  job  priority  rights  in  other  agencies. 

From  all  this,  the  CSC  hopes  to  come  up  with 
a  program  that  will  adequately  safeguard  the  em- 
ployment  rights  of  Federal  workers  displaced  by 


automation  —  either  by  assigning  them  to  other 
jobs  in  their  agencies  or  by  transferring  them  to 
other  agencies  in  government. 

Automation  has  mushroomed  in  government 
during  the  last  few  years  and  an  even  much  greater 
use  of  automation  is  anticipated  during  the  next 
five  to  10  years.  That's  why  planning  to  ease  the 
impact  on  present  employees  is  needed  now. 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


The  drug  industry  is  embroiled  in  a  bitter  but 
little-known  war  over  low-priced  drugs  in  Latin 
\merica. 

The  undeclared  war  broke  out  last  year  when 
McKesson  and  Robbins,  the  biggest  American  drug 
wholesaler,  began  selling  cut-rate  drugs  in  Colum- 
bia. Instead  of  selling  drugs  by  their  trade  names, 
McKesson  has  been  offering  them  under  their 
generic  or  abbreviated  chemical  names. 

This  enables  McKesson  to  escape  the  heavy 
promotion  and  advertising  costs  that  swell  the 
prices  of  the  branded  products. 

McKesson,  for  example,  sells  Columbians  the 
drug  chloramphenicol  for  3  cents  a  tablet  and  says 
it  makes  a  tidy  profit.  The  equivalent  trade  name 
product,  Chloromycetin,  goes  for  30  cents  a  tablet. 

The  company  also  sells  about  100  drugs  under 
the  shorthand  chemical  name  in  the  U.  S.  Although 
no  major  drugs  have  been  sold  this  way.  McKesson 
Is  considering  the  sale  oi  more  generic  drugs  here. 
That  could  mean  less  costly  medicine  for  North 
Americans. 

-Washington  Post.  July  28,  1963,  C.R.  July 
29,  1963,  I\  U716. 


Problems  of  Abundance 


Record    Farm    Output   Looms    Despite   Curbs 

Washington  (AP)  —  Agriculture  appears  to 
be  headed  for  a  record  production  year  despite 
restraining  efforts  of  federal  farm  programs  and 
drouth  in  some  areas. 

An  agriculture  department  crop  report  yester- 
day estimated  the  crop  volume  at  a  record  level  set 
in  1960  and  matched  last  year.  This  volume  could 
be  increased  if  weather  and  harvest  conditions  con- 
tinue favorable  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  department  already  has  said  livestock  pro- 


duction will  be  the  largest  ever. 

Stabilization  Trouble 

The  farm  production  prospects  can  do  little 
but  complicate  government  efforts  to  stabilize  agri- 
cultural supplies  and  prices. 

Although  farmers  held  considerable  corn  land 
out  of  production  under  a  government  feed  grain 
program,  output  of  this  major  feed  grain  was  es- 
timated at  a  record  level  of  3.94  billion  bushels, 
up  8  percent  from  last  year.  The  previous  record 
was  3.91  billion  in   1960.  Growers  retiring  feed 
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grain  land  get  payments  and  price  support. 

Production  controls  were  in  effect  for  wheat, 
cotton,  major  types  of  tobacco,  rice  and  peanuts. 
Feed  Grains  Higher 

The  department  said  total  production  of  feed 
grains  will  be  about  150  million  tons  compared 
with  143  million  last  year.  Such  a  crop  would  al- 
low movement  of  about  5  million  tons  of  surplus 
grains  into  use,  compared  with  nearly  10  million 
tons  from  the  1962  crop  supply. 

Increases  in  acre  yields  more  than  offset  re- 
ductions in  acreages  in  the  case  of  corn,  cotton 
and  some  other  crops. 

The  department  said  besides  corn,  record  crops 
are  in  prospect  for  soy  beans,  rice,  sugar  beets, 
sugar  cane  and  pecans. 

Sacramento  Bee 
September  11,  1963 


Wheat  Supplies  Growing 

Winnipeg  (CP)  —  Canadian  wheat  supplies  in 
store  or  in  transit  at  North  American  positions  for 
the  week  ended  July  31  totalled  409,500,000 
bushels. 

This  compares  with  396,300,000  bushels  a 
week  earlier.  Stocks  at  July  31,  1962  were 
329,400,000. 

The  board  of  grain  commissioners  also  reports 
western  farm  deliveries  for  the  week  gained  with 
wheat  at  19,200,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
16,000,000  the  previous  week.  Other  deliveries, 
with  the  previous  week's  figure  in  brackets:  Oats 
8,100,000  bushels  (4,300,000) ;  barley  5,500,000 
(3,300,000);  rye  200,000  (100,000);  flaxseed 
200,000  (200,000). 

Edmonton  Journal 
August  8,  1963 


Problems   of   Abundance 

STEEL  IMPORTS  surge  as  the  domestic  in- 
dustry's anti-dumping  drive  flops. 

Steel  shipped  from  abroad  to  the  U.  S.  climbed 
to  2,368,000  tons  in  the  first  half  from  2,056,000 
tons  in  the  same  1962  period.  Steelmen  believe  im- 
ports may  top  4.7  million  tons  this  year,  against 
4.1  million  tons  in  1962  and  the  record  4.4  mil- 
lion tons  in  1959.  Wire  rod  imports  have  increased 
sharply  since  the  Government  rejected  charges  by 
U.  S.  producers  that  rods  were  being  dumped  in 
this  country.  Imports  of  sheet  steel  also  rise. 

One  big  New  York  importer  says  he  has  al- 
ready sold  his  normal  third  quarter  quota  of  all 


types  of  European-made  steel.  Adds  another  im- 
porter: "Europeans  have  been  booking  substantial 
orders  for  delivery  prior  to  the  close  of  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes  this  winter."  Japanese  steel  ex- 
ports taper  off  as  European  producers  step  up  their 
selling  in  the  U.  S.  and  domestic  consumption 
grows  in  Japan. 

Wall  St.  Journal 
September  5,  1963 


CORN  CROP,  aided  by  generous  July  rains, 
climbs  toward  a  new  record. 

Corn  production  this  year  will  top  the  old  high 
of  3.9  billion  bushels  reached  in  1960,  private 
crop  analysts  now  predict.  Some  even  look  for  the 
crop  to  reach  4  billion  bushels.  The  most  recent 
Government  estimate,  based  on  conditions  July  1, 
put  the  crop  at  3.8  billion,  up  6%  from  1962. 
The  rise  reflected  a  7%  increase  in  corn  acreage. 

A  dry  winter  and  spring,  followed  by  chilly 
May  weather,  dimmed  prospects  earlier  this  sea- 
son. In  the  key  corn  state  of  Illinois,  precipitation 
from  October  through  June  was  off  28%  from  a 
year  earlier  but  rainfall  thus  far  in  July  averages 
3%  higher  than  in  1962.  "The  balance  now  is 
delicate  but  with  regular  rains  and  85  to  95  degree 
weather  the  crop  could  break  all  records,"  a  Chi- 
cago grain  man  says. 

Reflecting  brighter  production  prospects,  corn 
for  delivery  next  May  now  sells  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  for  about  $1.19  a  bushel,  11  cents 
less  than  in  early  July  before  the  heavy  rains. 

Wall  St.  Journal 
July  30,  1963 


RISING  SURPLUS  of  Canadian  wheat  prods 
Pearson  to  yield  to  China's  demands. 

Canada's  wheat  harvest,  which  will  get  under 
way  late  this  month,  is  expected  to  reach  a  record 
720  million  bushels,  one  third  greater  than  in 
1962.  Canada's  surplus  wheat  from  previous 
years  on  July  31  was  460  million  bushels,  or  24 
bushels  for  each  person  in  the  dominion;  the  U.S. 
glut  was  six  bushels  per  capita. 

Prime  Minister  Pearson's  negotiators,  who 
agreed  last  week  to  sell  Red  China  up  to  187  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  over  the  next  three  years, 
find  bursting  granaries  make  Peking  tough  to  deal 
with.  Canada  wanted  a  five-year  agreement  but 
settled  for  the  shorter  term.  The  Reds  got  18 
months  to  pay  instead  of  the  nine  months  allowed 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Living  Without  Working 


Work  (as  such)  is  not  necessary  to  the  health, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  human  beings.  For  most 
people  of  the  past  and  present,  however,  work  has 
been  advisable  as  an  unavoidable  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  necessities  of  life.  Work  has  been  an  un- 
pleasantness associated  with  living.  But  that  situa- 
tion is  now  changing  and  work  is  passing  out  of 
men's  lives;  for  mankind  has  devised  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  required  work  done  without 
human  toil.  More,  and  more  ingenious,  machines 
are  being  set  up  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by 
human  muscles,  as  well  as  the  work  (vigilance) 
required  of  man's  senses,  and  also  much  of  the 
lower  orders  of  'brain  work.'  The  day  is  near  at 
hand  when  mankind  must  think  seriously  of  living 
without  working. 

Technocracy  has  never  subscribed  to  any  "right 
to  work'  or  "full  employment'  philosophy:  it  has 
always  deplored  human  toil.  When  certain  liberal 
politicians  were  preaching  of  sixty  million  jobs  as 
a  social  ideal  for  the  United  States,  and  later  when 
conservative  politicians  heralded  the  advent  of 
sixty-five  million  jobs  as  a  great  political  achieve- 
ment, Technocracy  continued  to  hold  the  position 
that  any  nation  which  requires  that  many  jobs  in 
its  operation  is  in  serious  need  of  overhauling  and 
streamlining.  Sixty  million  jobs  is  a  sympton  of 
inefficiency  and  waste.  That  many  jobs  are  to  be 
regretted  rather  than  applauded. 

Technocracy  has  always  predicted  a  decline 
in  the  human  labor  in  this  Continent  and  has  fore- 
seen the  day  when  human  beings  would  be  freed 
from  work  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lifetime. 
In  this  vision  of  the  future,  Technocracy  has  been 
alone.  All  Price  System  groups  have  looked  upon 
jobs  of  work  as  a  social  necessity  and  a  blessing. 
At  most,  they  have  merely  advocated  that  the  worst 
features  of  toil  be  mitigated  through  the  use  of 
machines  and  extraneous  energy.  But  it  so  happens 
that  this  point  of  view  came  about  only  after  tech- 
nological progress  made  it  possible  to  achieve 
greater  productivity  with  less  muscle-power;  even 
so,  this  view  is  more  popular  among  employers 
than  among  the  workers. 

Recently,  some  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
advisability  of  reducing  the  hours  of  employment 
for  the  jobholders;  but  this  thinking  has  not  dealt 


so  much  with  freeing  the  human  being  from  toil  as 
with  spreading  the  work  over  more  jobs.  It  is  al- 
ready too  late  for  this  type  of  thinking  to  have  prac- 
tical application.  Rather,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
men  should  be  thinking  about  the  elimination  of 
work  altogether  and  of  the  probable  social  conse- 
quences deriving  from  people  living  without  work. 

The  forthcoming  new  freedom  from  work  will 
require  major  adjustments  in  the  individual  pat- 
tern and  concepts  long  associated  with  working  for 
a  living.  We  must  quickly  overcome  centuries  of 
conditioning  regarding  the  morality  of  toil.  This 
latter  is  no  small  consideration  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  people  have  never  been  'disciplined'  for  free- 
dom; rather,  they  have  been  innoculated  with 
philosophical  'wisdom'  pertaining  to  toil  and  lei- 
sure,  both  of  which  are  virulent  social  diseases  in 
this  modern  age. 

What  will  be  the  behavior  of  a  population  freed 
from  the  rigors  and  discipline  of  steady  work? 
That  is  a  question  that  cannot  go  unanswered  for 
long.  It  i>  a  question  which  never  arose  in  the 
past,  for  it  had  no  possible  application.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  past  was  just  the  opposite,  how  to  keep 
people  working. 

Idleness  was  always  treated  as  somehow  im- 
moral, if  not  criminal,  by  all  past  societies.  On  the 
other  hand,  work  was  treated  as  a  virtue.  Both  of 
these  treatments  were  in  the  nature  of  philosophical 
persuasion;  and  both  implied  that  work  was  con- 
trary to  human  inclinations  while  idleness  was 
hedonistically  attractive  —  else  why  the  need  for 
persuasion?  But  the  concepts  of  idleness  as  being 
sinful  and  work  as  being  virtuous  were  also  mat- 
ters of  practical  necessity.  Humans  had  to  work  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life,  for  all  past  societies  were  based  on  human 
toil  as  the  chief  form  of  energy  conversion.  Work 
was  not  only  socially  useful,  it  was  socially  neces- 
sary; hence,  it  was  a  social  'good.' 

Society,  in  developing  its  philosophical  per- 
suasions, tends  to  place  the  social  values  on  the 
means  rather  than  the  objective  —  the  ritual  rather 
than  the  substance.  Work  was  the  means  of  pro- 
viding the  goods  consumed  in  living;  but  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  virtue  of  work  rather  than 
on  the  virtue  of  producing  goods.  Philosophically, 
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goods  were  some  sort  of  reward  or  blessing  con- 
ferred upon  one  for  being  virtuous  with  respect  to 
work.  Hence,  work  was  the  important  thing;  pro- 
duction, though  desirable,  was  incidental. 

This  philosophy  regarding  work  and  idleness 
applied  only  to  the  'common  people.'  The  aris- 
tocracy, a  distinct  and  separate  class  of  beings,  was 
not  subject  to  the  morality  of  the  vulgate.  To  this 
class  work  was  to  be  shunned  as  a  social  disgrace; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  idleness  was  also  dis- 
dainful. So  a  compromise  pattern  was  developed 
to  avoid  both  work  and  idleness.  This  pattern  was 
known  as  leisure.  Under  leisure,  one  was  expected 
to  keep  busy  after  a  fashion,  but  not  busy  at  any- 
thing useful.  One  could  engage  in  certain  stereo- 
typed sports,  or  'serve'  as  an  officer  in  the  military, 
or  become  an  official  in  charge  of  regulating  other 
human  beings  (that  is,  enter  into  government  serv- 
ice), or  one  could  join  the  upper  echelons  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  priesthood.  The  honor  of  mem- 
bership in  the  leisure  class  was  usually  hereditary, 
although  there  were  a  few  exceptional  means  of 
worming  one's  way  into  it. 

Aside  from  being  entitled  (and  obligated)  to 
leisure,  the  Upper  Class  was  also  privileged  to  con- 
sume far  more  than  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  pro- 
duce. Often  this  share  was  so  great  that  ostentatious 
and  profligate  waste  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  take.  Human  cussedness  being  what 
it  is,  waste  was  often  practiced  on  a  gigantic  scale 
by  the  aristocracy  even  while  large  numbers  of  the 
common  people  and  slaves  were  suffering  extreme 
privation.  When  privilege,  opportunity,  and  cussed- 
ness become  combined  in  such  egotistical  person- 
ages as  Cheops,  Solomon,  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon, 
or  J.  P.  Morgan  (to  mention  only  a  few),  the 
wealth  of  nations  was  squandered,  human  lives 
were  expended  lavishly,  and  poverty  and  toil  pre- 
vailed on  a  grander  scale  than  usual. 

Leisure  has  been  a  very  costly  social  disease 
throughout  the  ages  of  civilization.  It  has  tainted 
everything  that  has  become  associated  with  it.  To- 
day, golf  and  art  collecting,  for  instance,  are  so 
tainted,  simply  because  they  have  become  sym- 
bols of  leisure,  not  because  there  is  anything  in- 
trinsically 'bad'  with  golf  as  a  game  or  as  an  ex- 
ercise or  with  art  collecting  as  a  form  of  interior 
decoration  or  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  relics 
of  the  past.  Various  other  sports  and  activities, 
which  once  were  useful  or  at  least  enjoyed  by 
the  many,  are  now  degenerating  into  leisure  time 
luxuries;  such  as,  for  example,  skiing,  fishing, 
hunting,    boating,    horseriding,    and    photography. 


It  is  true  that  the  'common  people'  can  play  at  all 
these  things  (as  well  as  at  golf,  or  at  collecting 
replica  art);  but  they  are  not  'true  sportsmen'  un- 
less they  can  lay  out  fantastic  sums  of  cash  for  par- 
aphernalia, club  memberships  (which  provide  spe- 
cial privileges  and  exclusive  rights),  and  corollary 
activities  and  accessories.  There  are  also  certain 
blue-book  rules  and  formulae  to  be  observed  if  you 
would  conduct  yourself  as  a  'gentleman'  01  'lady.' 

Other  forms  in  which  leisure  may  appear  are 
those  of  patronage  of  the  arts  and  frequenting 
swank  night  clubs.  Both  of  these  activities  are  very 
expensive  and  very  snooty.  If  you  participate  in 
them,  then,  it  is  certain  that  you  do  not  have  to 
work  for  a  living.  You  are  properly  one  of  the 
leisure  class. 

Thus,  leisure  is  something  different  than  free- 
dom from  work;  it  is  the  social  antithesis  of  work. 
Leisure  has  social  prestige,  which  work  does  not 
have.  But,  in  order  for  the  few  to  have  leisure, 
the  majority  must  toil.  The  whole  substance,  fa- 
cade, and  pretense  of  leisure  would  disintegrate 
should  it  become  available  to  all;  it  has  meaning 
only  in  its  contrast  to  toil.  Work  and  leisure,  being 
opposites,  are  like  sin  and  virtue,  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  At  the  time  that  work  is  abol- 
ished, leisure  must  also  be  abolished. 

Leisure  is  a  social  deficit;  it  produces  nothing 
and  it  is  extremely  costly  to  the  society.  It  can  be 
supported  only  when  it  is  restricted  to  a  very  few 
people.  If  attempted  by  the  majority,  leisure  would 
bog  down  any  economy.  Even  today,  the  American 
economy  is  bogging  down  from  the  majority  of 
the  people's  aspiring  to  leisure  class  status.  The 
American  people  want  leisure  class  types  of  dwell- 
ings, vehicles,  clothes,  household  bric-a-brac,  club 
memberships,  and  sports  paraphernalia.  The  econ- 
omy cannot  support  so  much  pretense,  for  the 
pretensions  of  leisure  are  so  wasteful  of  resources 
and  energy,  of  time  and  effort.  Besides,  there  is 
no  end  of  aspirations  to  ostentation  once  they  be- 
come rampant. 

Freedom  from  toil  is  as  different  from  leisure 
as  it  is  from  work,  both  in  its  concepts  and  its  so- 
cial consequences.  When  freedom  comes  to  all, 
without  contrasts  in  the  society,  it  does  not  take 
on  the  glamor  and  trappings  that  go  with  leisure; 
it  becomes  a  matter-of-fact  way  of  life.  Freedom 
from  toil  carries  with  it  no  social  distinction. 

But  freedom  from  toil  for  the  populace  does 
present  certain  social  problems  which  call  for  con- 
sideration and  study  by  those  concerned  with  plan- 
ning for  the  future.  Most  human  beings  are  dy- 
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namic  creatures.  Only  a  few  have  the  talent  and 
inclination  to  become  loafers.  The  great  majority 
will  want  to  'do  something'  with  their  time  —  the 
eager  beavers  'worst'  of  all. 

Perhaps  the  primary  problem  with  which  so- 
ciety will  be  confronted  in  this  respect  —  when  all 
people  have  freedom  from  toil  —  will  be  that  ol 
holding  down  costs.  So  many  people  have  learned 
to  think  in  terms  of  destruction  or  ostentation  when 
they  think  of  being  able  to  do  whatever  they  want. 
It  is  a  carryover  from  past  emulation  of  leisure, 
in  part,  and  natural  inclination  or  imitation  of 
example,  for  the  rest.  Today,  only  lack  of  sufficient 
money  and  free  time  keeps  many  people  from  be- 
ing as  great  social  deficits  as  they  would  like  to  be. 
Merely  a  fraction  of  the  present  population  would 
be  inclined  to  be  constructive  with  its  time  and 
effort  if  turned  loose  to  follow  free  choice  of  ac- 
tivity. Destruction  is  so  much  more  exciting.  The 
social  problem  with  respect  to  the  majority  of  the 
population  would  be  that  of  keeping  them  enter- 
tained at  minimal  social  cost. 

It  should  be  immediately  obvious  thai  some 
tilings  that  people  like  to  do  cannot  be  done  by  a 
majority  in  any  well-settled  area.  Big  game  hunt- 
ing would  be  out  as  a  major  popular  activity.  There 
just  is  not  enough  big  game  in  the  world  to  satisfy 
the  yen  of  as  much  as  ten  percent  of  the  ordinary 
would-be  nimrods.  As  for  the  Ernest  Hemingways 
and  Teddy  Roosevelts,  a  few  dozen  of  those  in  the 
world  would  be  too  many.  A  more  appropriate  and 
feasible  pastime  would  be  the  'hunting'  of  big 
game  on  well-protected  preserves  with  cameras  and 
field  glasses. 

Game  fishing  would  not  have  to  be  restricted 
as  much  as  big  game  hunting.  When  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  Continent  are  impounded  and  de- 
veloped for  (among  other  things)  recreational  pur- 
poses , fishing  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  yearn  for 
it.  II  the  fresh-water  spots  become  over-crowded, 
there  are  always  the  oceans.  The  principal  concern 
of  the  society  will  be,  what  happens  to  the  fish  that 
are  caught?  As  for  the  boat-fisherman,  on  the  in- 
land lakes  at  least,  his  major  concern  will  be  find- 
ing areas  undisturbed  by  the  water-skiing  and 
speed-boating  enthusiasts. 

At  present,  a  great  deal  of  recreational  interest 
centers  on  waterfront  areas,  particularly  on  the 
beaches  of  lakes  and  oceans.  Once  the  development 
of  waterfront  recreational  areas  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  commercial  enterprisers  and  their  politi- 
cal stooges,  the  society  can  provide  all  the  water- 


front facilities  that  the  public  requires  and  at  rela- 
tively low  cost.  There  are  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean,  lake,  and  river  frontage  at  present  ne- 
glected; and  much  more  can  be  added  in  connec- 
tion with  extensive  hydrological  developments. 

For  those  who  like  gentle  voyaging,  large  pas- 
senger boats  can  be  provided  in  adequate  numbers. 
For  the  most  part,  these  would  ply  the  inland  water- 
ways rather  than  the  rougher  oceans.  Extensive 
water  travel  can  be  brought  within  the  experience 
of  all  who  enjoy  it.  As  for  luxurious  yachting,  it 
i-  not  easy  to  see  how  that  would  fit  into  the  social 
scene.  For  one  thing,  the  cost  is  excessively  high; 
and  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  any  large  num- 
ber of  people.  For  another  thing,  it  is  an  appurten- 
ance of  leisure  rather  than  of  freedom. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  mountains  and  for- 
ests, at  least  on  occasion,  the  Continent  affords  an 
abundance  of  suitable  areas  which  can  be  devel- 
oped and  serviced  at  minimal  cost  to  the  society. 
Much  of  our  present  and  potential  woodland  and 
mountain  areas  are  places  of  wilderness  or  desola- 
tion, great  areas  of  which  have  been  despoiled  and 
abandoned.  Their  maximal  utilization,  including 
that  ol  recreation,  would  have  to  be  part  of  a  Con- 
tinent-wide  program  ol  area  development. 

\l  this  point,  we  might  mention  that  the  de- 
velopmenl  of  the  Continent  in  the  first  instance  and 
lor  a  considerable  time  thereafter  will  employ  a 
large  mobile  'army'  of  construction  personnel.  It 
i>  conceivable  that  as  many  people  may  be  em- 
ployed for  a  while  in  reconstructing  the  Continent 
as  were  employed  in  World  War  II  to  wreak  havoc 
around  the  world.  However,  the  cost  would  be  (in 
comparison)  slight,  the  danger  would  be  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  object  would  be  positive  and  long- 
term.  This  program  would  be  carried  out  as  a 
transitional  stage  between  the  era  of  toil  and  the 
era  ol  freedom.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  socially 
useful  as  a  means  of  re-orienting  the  population 
from  destructive  interests  toward  constructive 
achievements;  and  it  would  provide  time  for  the 
residue  of  die-hard  devotees  of  toil  and  leisure  to 
outgrow  the  period  of  their  greatest  fervor. 

When  commercialism  is  taken  out  of  sports, 
there  probably  will  be  a  de-emphasis  of  mass  spec- 
tator sports  in  favor  of  personal  participation 
snorts.  We  can  also  anticipate  that  performance  in 
sports  will  be  judged  more  on  the  basis  of  objective 
standards  rather  than  on  winning  out  against  per- 
sonal competitors.  Anyway,  numerous  simple  sport- 
ing events  can  be  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  whose  interests  are  in  that  direction,  either 
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frequently  or  occasionally. 

Of  course,  not  all  people  are  devoted  to  sports 
or  to  active  play.  Some  will  prefer  intellectual 
interests,  and  these  will  cover  as  wide  a  range  of 
subjects  as  there  are  fields  of  knowledge.  Others 
will  find  their  interests  and  pleasures  centered  in 
eating  and  socializing  with  other  people  —  as  such, 
and  not  as  adjuncts  to  leisure. 

No  doubt,  even  under  the  best  of  environments 
and  conditioning,  certain  types  of  individuals 
would  be  delighted  to  engage  in  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities which  have  become  known  as  hooliganism, 
hell-raising,  or  brawling.  Only  slightly  less  ob- 
noxious is  the  practical  joker.  No  responsible  so- 
ciety would  tolerate  such  behavior.  An  effective 
control  of  liquor,  dope,  and  other  chemical  stimu- 
lators and  narcotics,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  hooliganism  and  irresponsible  boister- 
ousness.  As  for  confirmed  hooligans,  no  doubt  the 
social  control  can  devise  means  of  cooling  off  their 
ardor  for  mischief  against  others.  Let  the  practical 
joker  get  his  amusement  in  Fun  Houses,  such  as 
can  be  found  at  present  on  any  Midway.  And  let 
the  hearties  blow  off  steam  with  others  of  their 
kind  on  excursions  and  parties  which  are  insulated 
from  the  less  boisterous  folks  in  the  society. 

Art  in  its  many  forms  would  provide  creative 
and  enjoyable  activity  for  large  numbers  of  people. 
Much  of  this  activity  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
boondoggle  —  of  interest  only  to  the  personal 
artist  and,  perhaps,  his  immediate  associates. 
Some,  possibly  a  large  part  of,  art  work  can  be 
directed  along  useful  lines;  such  as,  for  example, 
photographic  and  pictorial  illustration  ol  natural 
history  forms,  of  topographic  features,  and  of  man- 
made  objects.  This  would  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
study  of  man  and  his  environment  and  as  a  docu- 
mentary record  of  historical  events.  Other  branches 
of  art  would  be  musical  composition  and  rendition, 
dancing  and  posing,  reciting  and  dramatics. 

Most  art  creations  will  not  be  worth  preserving 
for  posterity,  but  they  will  provide  interesting  and 
enjoyable  pastimes  for  their  creators.  It  is  when 
the  artist's  ego  demands  that  his  work  be  inflicted 
upon  society,  particularly  when  the  works  take 
gigantic  form,  that  society  will  be  forced  to  assume 
a  regulatory  role.  Artists  like  Gutzon  Borglum, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  Florenz 
Ziegfield,  or  Salvador  Dali  (to  mention  only  a  few 
recent  American  examples)  cannot  be  turned  loose 
in  the  world  without  check-reins  of  some  sort.  A 
few  of  the  best  of  such  artists  may  be  sponsored 
by  the  society,  but  only  a  few.  That  sort  of  thing 


can  get  out  of  hand  if  not  controlled,  as  illustrated 
by  certain  historical  examples,  for  instance  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  Mexico,  the  stone  heads  of 
Easter  Island,  the  cathedrals  and  castles  of  Europe, 
the  temples  of  Burma  and  Cambodia,  the  wood 
carvings   of   the   northern   Pacific   coast    Indians. 

A  more  useful  and,  for  some  people,  a  more 
interesting  activity  would  be  that  of  technological 
design  and  invention.  There  are  numerous  problems 
and  challenges  in  the  technological  field  which 
would  provide  stimulus  and  excitement  for  those 
with  puzzle-solving  and  inventive  talents.  So,  when 
people  do  not  have  to  devote  their  lives  to  earning 
a  living,  these  individuals  can  proceed  to  tackle 
some  problem  of  interest  to  them.  It  may  involve 
finding  a  fundamental  answer  to  some  'mystery'  in 
nature;  or  it  may  involve  finding  a  simpler  way  of 
doing  some  little  job.  Out  of  problems  come  the 
motivations  for  invention;  but  important  ingredi- 
ents of  invention  are  time  and  concentration  of 
attention.  People  freed  from  daily  labors  would 
have  the  essential  opportunity. 

One  criticism  of  material  abundance  and  free- 
dom from  toil  has  been  in  the  form  of  speculative 
argument  that  human  beings  would  become  leth- 
argic and  static;  that  is,  become  lazy  in  both  the 
physical  and  intellectual  sense.  It  is  argued  that 
they  would  lose  interest  in  improving  themselves 
and  society.  But  this  argument  can  be  refuted  by 
reference  to  many  people  who  did  not  have  to  work 
for  a  living  yet  led  very  active  lives.  Considering 
the  biological  dynamism  of  human  beings,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  well-nourished  and  free  from 
hookworm  and  other  diseases,  such  careless  specu- 
lations need  not  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone.  Even 
if  it  were  true,  we  still  need  not  get  alarmed,  in 
view  of  the  way  many  examples  of  individual  and 
social  'improvements'  sponsored  by  busy  people 
have  turned  out.  Lethargy  would  be  the  lesser  of 
the  two  evils.  If  the  modern  Detroit  automobiles, 
for  instance,  are  examples  of  improvements,  we 
would  be  content  with  less  of  it.  If  Suburbia  is  an- 
other example,  then  indeed,  we  find  the  alternative 
quite  alluring. 

One  phase  of  the  argument  against  freedom 
from  toil  concerns  itself  with  our  supposed  in- 
ability to  defend  ourselves  against  aggression  if 
we  should  become  'soft  and  lazy.'  This  argument  is 
on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  wars  in  the 
future  and  that  their  conduct  will  be  carried  in 
major  part  by  foot  soldiers  slogging  through  mud 
(or  sand,  or  jungle)  —  that  is,  that  victory  will 
depend  on  individual  stamina  and  determination. 
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That  sort  of  warfare  went  out  of  use,  if  not  out  of 
fashion,  with  the  introduction  of  machine  guns  and 
breech-loading  artillery.  It  is  hopelessly  out  of 
date  now.  We  may  as  well  become  reconciled  to 
the  idea  that  international  disputes  must  be  settled 
by  some  means  other  than  total  war. 

However,  we  are  not  accepting  the  proposition 
that  freedom  from  toil  will  result  in  the  people's 
becoming  lazy  and  soft.  They  may  loose  some  of 
their  erstwhile  beligerence  and  aggressiveness,  de- 
veloped through  centuries  of  struggling  against  ad- 
versity, and  they  will  lose  that  tired  despondency 
that  comes  from  long  hours  of  toil  at  monotonous 
work;  but  they  will  have  a  degree  of  health  and 
vitality  which  will  preclude  their  becoming  leth- 
argic. Further,  they  will  not  be  weakened  and  de- 
moralized as  responsible  citizens  by  the  rot  of  com- 
mercialism which  pervades  our  society  today. 

Individual  struggling  against  adversity  may 
help  to  build  certain  prominent  character  traits,  but 
we  cannot  think  of  any  that  would  be  of  social  bene- 
fit. However,  if  there  does  happen  to  be  such  traits, 
we  contend  that  the  human  race  had  better  find 
some  less  painful  way  of  developing  them  or  pre- 
pare to  do  without  them. 

A  populace  living  without  working  will  be  a 
new  experience  for  the  human  race.  Always  before, 
a  society  could  carry  only  a  small  minority  of  its 
people  on  a  non-working  basis.  Until  recently,  even 
the  small  children  and  the  old  folks  had  to  work, 
particularly  in  the  more  advanced  civilizations.  In 
the  Technate,  only  a  small  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion will  need  to  be  employed  at  any  one  time.  Ma- 
chines and  extraneous  energy,  supported  by  much 
improved  designs  of  production,  service,  and  living 
facilities,  will  eliminate  toil  from  our  society.  The 
emphasis  in  the  life  of  the  individual  will  be  on 


Living  rather  than  on  making  a  living.  The  society 
itself  —  the  social  mechanism  —  will  be  highly- 
organized  and  disciplined;  it  will  need  to  be  in 
order  to  provide  freedom  from  toil  for  the  individ- 
ual citizens.  But  the  people  themselves  will  be 
freed  from  the  rigors  of  production  and  service; 
yet,  they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  consuming 
abundance.  Theirs  will  be  the  freedom  of  social 
discipline,  not  the  illusory  freedom  of  economic 
anarchy. 

This  is  the  social  state  that  we  must  orient  our 
thinking  toward  and  prepare  for  in  our  planning 
for  the  future.  We  must  stop  thinking  of  the  virtue 
of  work  and  think  in  terms  of  efficient,  automatic 
production  in  factories  without  men.  We  must  stop 
thinking  about  making  jobs  for  human  workers  and 
turn  to  thinking  about  the  elimination  of  human 
workers  for  sequences  of  work. 

Freedom  from  work  is  not  to  be  found  within 
the  framework  of  any  political  party,  nor  in  the 
social  objectives  of  any  labor  union,  nor  in  the 
tenets  of  any  ecclesiastical  institution.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  American  Free  Enter- 
prize,  which  insists  on  people  earning  a  living 
through  employment  at  jobs  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
tinues to  reduce  costs  with  job-destroying  tech- 
nology; thus,  Free  Enterprise  is  hopelessly  en- 
meshed in  its  own  contradictions.  Technology  is 
antithetic  to  fascism,  which,  besides  being  extreme- 
ly brutal  in  its  operation,  strictly  regiments  the 
lives  of  individuals  and  eulogizes  toil.  Technocracy 
is  the  opposite  of  Marxian  communism  in  that  it 
prepares  for  a  workerless  society  rather  than  a 
society  ol  workers. 

There  is  only  one  Destiny  for  North  Americans. 
That  is  a  destiny  of  abundance,  security,  and  free- 
dom from  toil  —  in  a  Technate. 

-Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


On  a  proposal  to  a  bill  relating  to  retirement  of 
unemployed  at  age  of  60.  "The  need  to  provide  for 
these  unfortunate  older  citizens  is  urgent  from 
their  own  personal  standpoint,  as  we  might  well 
understand.  But  the  need  to  provide  them  with 
buying  power  with  which  to  buy  the  goods  they 
need  to  sustain  themselves  is  urgent  from  the  stand- 
point ol  our  national  economy.  Our  current  eco- 
nomic problem  is  not  one  of  a  lack  of  production, 
lack  of  resources,  or  lack  of  desire  for  goods  and 
services.  It  stems  from  a  lack  of  personal  buying 
power." 

— Congressional  Record,  August  15,  1963 

P.  14303 


Water  quality  may  soon  become  the  nation's 
number  one  problem.  Waste  disposal  is  already 
one  of  the  heaviest  uses  of  American  rivers,  and 
it  is  a  use  that  conflicts  with  or  impairs  most  other 
uses.  With  population  rising,  we  are  threatened 
with  serious  deterioration  of  the  usefulness  of  sur- 
face water  in  the  years  ahead. 

— Statement  by  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  Gen- 
eral Wilson,  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  15,  1963, 
P.  A5211. 
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he  Adult  Adolescent 


We  all  know  him.  He's  our  neighbor,  relative, 
spouse,  boss,  or  even  the  man  who  stares  back  at  us 
from  the  mirror.  He's  a  creature  of  his  emotions; 
his  will  "is  the  wind's  will."  The  bewildering  facts 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  a  hostile  Russia  arouse  in 
him  adolescent  fears  which  he  can  handle  only  by 
a  helpless  surrender  to  authority,  by  loud-mouthed 
threats  to  get  Russia  before  it  gets  him,  or  by  com- 
forting cliches. 

Responsibility  is  not  for  him.  As  a  citizen, 
father,  husband,  he  counters  his  problems  with  a 
vacuous  laugh,  a  tantrum,  or  by  pulling  the  covers 
over  his  head.  He  is  inarticulate  —  literate  but  not 
wise.  He  bumbles  his  way  through  life,  half-seeing, 
frustrated,  stunted  in  reasoning  and  imagination, 
ruthlessly  egocentric,  provincial,  intolerant  and 
destructive.  This  paunchy,  balding  Peter  Pan,  this 
tragic  clown,  is  the  average  immature  American. 
(H.  A.  Overstreet  has  painted  his  portrait  with 
every  wart  and  wen  showing  in  The  Mature  Mind. ) 

Yet  with  all  his  terrifying  failings  (terrifying 
because  he  has  in  his  hands  the  making  or  breaking 
of  our  world),  the  immature  American  is  as  much 
sinned  against  as  sinning.  The  parents  who  shaped 
him  were  themselves  psychological  runts,  warped 
in  their  development  by  an  immature  environment. 

A  defective  public  educational  system,  chang- 
ing, unstable  homes,  authoritarian  religions  have 
all  made  their  sorry  contributions  to  the  shaping 
of  the  perennial  adolescent  of  today.  But  as  Mr. 
Overstreet  points  out,  even  in  the  most  advanced 
periods  of  history,  the  few  world  shaking  ideas 
formulated  by  mature  minds  have  failed  of  their 
full  effect.  Filtered  through  immature  minds,  they 
became  weakened  and  distorted  until  FACTS  came 
out  FALSEHOODS. 

The  fault,  as  Mr.  Overstreet  points  out,  lies  not 
in  our  stars  but  in  our  minds.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  our  environment  is  a  gigantic  conspiracy 
against  psychological  maturing.  The  press  makes 
its  living  by  playing  up  tragedy  and  disaster.  The 
radio  pours  into  our  receptive  ears  a  steady  stream 
of  half-baked  sentimentality,  mediocre  music,  tired 
old  gags,  plugs  for  products  neither  needed  nor 
wanted,  asinine  quiz  programs,  and  alarms  culled 
from  the  press  and  hopped  up  by  sweating  news 
commentators.   For  every  symphony,  every  rational 


discussion,  every  good  play  or  important  speech, 
we  hear  99  hours  of  hokum.  The  technically  bril- 
liant movies  present  us  with  a  false  and  super- 
ficial view  of  life  through  horse  operas,  juvenile 
comedies  and  dramas  conceived  in  Never-Never 
Land. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  provocative  syn- 
thesis of  all  the  factors  in  our  invironment  which 
keeps  so  many  of  us  children  until  we  die  can  give 
only  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Overstreet's  important  book. 
He  has  much  to  say  that  is  of  value  to  consumers 
—  warnings  against  over-buying  and  against  the 
siren  songs  of  advertisers.  He  spells  out  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens  and  neighbors. 
Above  all,  by  implication  at  least,  he  makes  clear 
what  we  owe  to  our  children.  If  the  world  we  live 
in  is  to  survive  we  must  acquire  sufficient  maturity 
so  that  the  vicious  circle  of  immaturity  can  be 
eliminated  and  a  responsible  adult  behavior 
brought  into  being. 

How  to  do  it?  There's  the  rub.  At  the  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Overstreet  shows  us  a  dazzling  vision  of  a 
world  managed  by  mature  minds,  but  he  cannot 
tell  us  how  we  may  achieve  it  except  by  striving. 

For  many  years  Technocracy  has  warned  the 
people  of  North  America  that  the  arrogant  disre- 
gard for  basic  social  and  physical  trends,  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  the  front  men  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can Price  System  would  jeopardize  the  security 
and  welfare  of  North  America. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has,  since  its  inception  as  a 
Field  Organization  formed  to  carry  on  the  re- 
search-educational program  that  was  begun  in  the 
winter  of  1918-19,  continued  to  convey  an  accurate 
picture  of  developing  trends  affecting  this  Con- 
tinent. More  than  that,  Technocracy  Inc.  has  given 
the  people  of  North  America  the  organizing  vehicle 
to  do  something  about  their  problem. 

The  central  problem  before  North  America  is 
the  conflict  between  science  (and  the  requirement 
of  scientific  social  operation)  and  the  obsolete 
methods  of  the  Price  System.  At  an  incalculable 
cost,  which  is  only  now  becoming  apparent,  poli- 
tics and  business  have  kept  the  Price  System  afloat 
for  the  past  twenty  years  —  years  in  which  a  new 
social  system  should  have  been  born  and  flourish- 
ing. The  measures  which  have  been  taken  in  the 
framework  of  the  Price  System  to  prevent  the  ar- 
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rival  of  a  technological  social  control  in  North 
America  constitute  the  worst  example  of  calculated 
sabotage  against  a  social  area  in  recorded  history. 
At  no  time  in  history  has  so  much  been  at  stake  for 
so  many  people. 

A  succession  of  arms  programs  and  wars,  which 
have  proved  useless,  and  were  declared  so  by  Tech- 
nocracy before  we  became  involved  in  them,  gave 
temporary  relief  from  the  Depression.  These  moves 
to  preserve  the  Price  System  have  kept  people  fat, 
dumb,  and  happy  for  the  past  few  years.  And 
though  many  of  them  know  better,  today  they  are 
not  above  pleading  ignorance.  At  any  rate,  all  of  us 
now  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  Price  System  sabotage 
and  the  social  emergency  that  has  been  created. 

We  are  finding  that  it  was  most  unfortunate 
to  allow  reactionary  minorities  to  intimidate  and 
belittle  those  individuals  who  could  appreciate 
and  work  with  science;  and  to  make  science  almost 
a  dirty  word  to  citizens  of  this  Continent,  especially 
the  youngsters.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  the  average  youth  is  at  the  moronic 
level  of  burning  rubber  from  the  tires  of  his  'hot 
rod'  or  listening  to  'rock  'n'  roll.'  Among  the  oldei 
generations,  it  can't  seem  to  be  so  smart  any  more 
to  have  'sold  out'  to  the  Price  System  in  an  attempt 
to  amass  a  few  pieces  of  shoddy  goods  and  an  in- 
ferior dwelling,  most  of  which  aren't  paid  for  now 
and  probably  won't  ever  be  paid  lor  in  full.  All 
of  those  hours  in  a  semi-stupor  before  the  tele- 
vision set  don't  seem  to  have  been  wisely  spent 
either.  The  past  critical  years  have  been  marked 
by  a  succession  of  mistakes,  individual  and  nation- 
al. They  add  up  to  an  extremely  high  social  price 
for  this  Continent.  It's  pretty  hard  to  pin  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sabotage  of  this  civilization  on 
any  particular  group  of  individuals.  Too  many 
people  have  welcomed  it,  and  participated   in  it. 

If,  today,  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  in  sci- 
entific competition  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
in  pretty  sorry  straits,  for  we  are  pitted  against 
a  people  in  which  a  lively  interest  in  science  has 
been  generated.  These  people  are  moving  collec- 
tively to  accomplish  certain  national  objectives. 
According  to  reports,  they  seem  to  be  getting  a 
kick  out  of  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 
What    we    think    about    their    brand    of    politics 


couldn't  matter  less  under  the  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  of  North  America  are  about  as 
unorganized  for  any  social  objectives  as  we  can 
be  and,  furthermore,  we  are  without  any  evident 
desire  to  get  organized.  Technocracy,  for  years,  has 
been  addressing  with  telling  effect  only  a  minority 
ol  the  citizens  of  this  Continent. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  period 
of  years  when  it  didn't  make  the  slightest  differ- 
ence to  more  than  ninety-five  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation how  correct  an  analysis  one  might  present; 
people  weren't  interested.  Nevertheless,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  has  built  and  maintained  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions  for  its  type  of  thought  a  nu- 
cleus of  personnel  to  whom  nothing  that  is  occur- 
ring on  the  North  American  scene  is  a  surprise. 
What  some  people  are  becoming  alarmed  about  is 
"old  stuff  to  Technocracy  and  Technocrats. 

Since  the  North  American  Continent  is  without 
a  governing  mechanism  that  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  leadership  and  direction  required  to  guide 
u>  out  ol  the  present  mess,  the  question  arises: 
What  can  anyone  else  do  about  it".'' 

At  some  point  in  time  in  the  future,  probably 
all  too  soon,  the  mass  of  people  on  this  Continent 
is  going  to  be  jolted  into  action  by  the  pressure  of 
events.  When  this  mass  movement  begins,  it  had 
better  be  directed  by  an  organization  that  knows 
the  score.  \>  conditions  become  more  intolerable, 
a  social  ferment  will  develop,  producing  the  mass 
movement  which  will  be  largely  devoid  of  intelli- 
gent understanding. 

While  Technocracy  Inc.  is  not  designed  to  be 
a  governing  mechanism,  Technocracy,  the  method, 
is  so  designed.  \\  hen  we  consider  that  forty  years 
oJ  engineering  and  scientific  research  have  gone 
into  Technocracy,  we  begin  to  understand  why  it 
is  qualified  to  discuss  comprehensively,  and  with 
the  correct  insight,  problems  before  North  Amer- 
ica. What  we  are  attempting  to  make  clear  is  that 
we  North  Americans  have  a  course  of  action  to  take 
to  solve  our  problems.  Technocracy  is  born  of 
science,  it  is  being  presented  in  an  organized  way, 
and  its  Organization  has  the  leadership  to  see  us 
through  social  change  on  this  Continent.  What  more 
do  we  want? 

—Fred  F.  Botts,  12247-3 


Automation  is  cancelling  35,000  of  the  coun- 
try's jobs  each  week.  With  25,000  new  persons  per 
week  entering  the  labor  force,  it  means  that  60,000 
new  jobs  must  be  created  weekly  to  enable  the  na- 


tion merely  to  keep  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
unemployment  abyss. 

— Congressional    Record,    August    19,    1963, 
P.  A5255. 
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electronic    System 

Toronto  (CP)  —  An  electronic  control  center 
will  begin  guiding  Metropolitan  Toronto's  traffic 
lights  Aug.  25. 

The  system  will  be  guided  by  a  $3,200,000 
computer  center  at  City  Hall  which  will  analyze 
close-circuit  television  and  other  reports  of  the 
traffic  flow,  changing  the  lights  automatically  to 
speed  up  traffic. 

Edmonton  journal 


has  in  this  picture  is  to  add  to  an  already  abundant 
supply  of  energy.  You  might  say  there  has  been  a 
quantitative  change,  but  no  qualitative  change  — 
Energy  is  energy. 


U.   S.   Taxpayers   Dig   Up   Record    105.9   Billion 

Washington  (AP)  —  American  taxpayers 
helped  the  internal  revenue  service  celebrate  its 
100th  birthday  anniversary  by  pouring  a  record 
tax  take  —  $105.9  billion  —  into  federal  coffers 
in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 

The  treasury  bonanza  included  a  new  high  for 
individual  income  and  employment  taxes,  $67.9 
billion,  and  a  $6.5  billion  increase  compared  with 
fiscal  1962. 

Vancouver  Sun 
August  13,  1963 


En   the  Question   Box 

Will  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  commodity 
production  change  the  energy  value  of  units  of 
that  commodity?  B.R.S. 

Not  at  all.  Energy  is  energy.  There  is  only  one 
kind  of  energy,  whether  it  is  derived  from  the 
molecular  fission  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  or  wood,  from 
the  power  of  falling  water,  from  the  radiation  of 
the  sun,  from  the  movement  of  winds,  from  the 
muscles  of  man  or  beast  or  from  the  fission  of 
the  atom. 

Energy  is  the  capacity  to  perform  work.  Re- 
gardless of  the  source,  or  form,  from  which  it  is 
derived  it  is  all  measurable  in  the  same  units,  such 
as  ergs,  joules,  foot  pounds  or  kilowatt-hours.  The 
energy  may  be  converted  from  one  form  to  another 
and  the  yardsticks  by  which  it  is  measured  are  con- 
stant and  also  convertible  into  each  other. 

In  a  system  of  technological  control,  wherein 
physical  costs  of  accounting  are  used,  the  cost  of  a 
commodity  would  not  be  determined  by  the  par- 
ticular form  of  energy  used  in  its  manufacturing. 
It  would  be  arrived  at  from  calculations  based 
upon  the  total  amount  of  all  forms  of  energy  avail- 
able, minus  the  necessary  deductions  for  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  of  machinery,  costs  of  dis- 
tribution, etc.    The  only  effect  that  atomic  energy 


Births  New  Beat  Deaths  Two  to  One 

Washington  (AP)  —  Births  now  exceed  deaths 
by  two  to  one  and  "it  is  no  exaggeration  to  suggest 
that  the  fate  of  our  world  could  well  hang  on  the 
outcome  of  the  race  between  production  and  re- 
production." 

That  is  the  estimate  set  forth  Sunday  in  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Population  Reference  Bureau, 
a  privately  supported,  non-profit  research  organi- 
zation. 

It  reports  that  in  the  last  12  months  the  world's 
population  increased  by  60  million  —  about  a 
third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  —  to  a 
total  of  about  3  billion. 

It  estimates  that  by  1970  the  total  will  rise  by 
another  500  million  and  from  then  on  "the  re- 
morseless arithmetic  of  population  growth  becomes 
a  runaway  thing;  6  billion  people  40  years  from 
now,  12  billion  in  less  than  80  years,  and  so  on, 
until  the  imagination  is  staggered. 

Los  Angeles  Times 
September  2,  1963 


RUBBER  GROWERS  plant  tea  and  palm  trees 
as  synthetic  competition  stiffens. 

Natural  rubber  hit  23  cents  a  pound  in  New 
York  last  week,  the  lowest  since  1954.  At  its  recent 
high  in  1955,  this  tree  product  brought  52  cents. 
Synthetic  capacity  keeps  increasing  and  quality 
gets  better.  So  now  about  74%  of  rubber  use  in 
the  U.S.  is  synthetic,  up  from  64%  as  recently  as 
1958. 

Rubber  plantations  in  the  Far  East  uproot  old, 
low-bearing  trees.  They  replant  with  higher  pro- 
ducing rubber  trees  and  other  crops.  The  average 
rubber  tree  yields  about  700  pounds  a  year,  but 
newer  varieties  produce  over  2,000.  One  leading 
Malayan  plantation,  with  26,400  acres  of  rubber, 
has  planted  14,000  acres  of  oil  bearing  palms  and 
15,500  of  coconut  palms.  Others  switch  old  rubber 
land  to  tea. 

Wall  St.  Journal 
September  17,  1963 
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Man   Breeding  Self  to  Distress  —  Bentley 

Banff  —  Birth  control  or  "a  terrifying 
future."    .    .   . 

This  is  the  choice  facing  Canada  —  and  the 
world  right  now,  says  a  University  of  Alberta 
Professor. 

"Man  is  doing  a  remarkable  job  of  breeding 
himself  into  a  terrifying  future  of  poverty,"  Prof. 
Fred  Bentley,  dean  of  agriculture,  told  the  West- 
ern Canada  Conference  on  World  Development 
Thursday. 

"The  arrogance  and  ignorance  of  white  people, 
especially  Canadians,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the   population   problem,"  he  charged. 

Too  many  people  don't  know  that  the  white 
population  is  increasing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
the  non-white  population  and  that  Canada's  repro- 
duction rate  is  slightly  above  the  world  average, 
he  said. 

"The  ideal  contraceptive  .  .  .  would  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  reduction  of  needless 
misery,  suffering  and  unhappiness  than  any  other 
scientific  advance  we  are  likely  to  make  in  the 
century." 

Canadians  will  either  have  to  stop  indulging 
"in  the  luxury  of  having  rather  large  families"'  or 
be  content  with  a  low  rate  of  economic  growth.  In- 
said. 

And  they  will  have  to  "stop  bellyaching  about 
the  high  education   bill   which   logically   results." 

"Stupid  Taboos 

The  population  problem,  he  contended,  is  being 
hampered  by  the  "stupid  taboos"  about  discuss- 
ing it. 

But  he  argued,  the  opposition  is  not  as  solid 
and  extensive  as  is  commonly  thought. 

"If  we  continue  to  succeed  so  well  with  death 
control  we  must  soon  adopt  birth  control,"  he 
warned. 

"The  only  alternative  is  death  control  by  one 
or  more  of  the  grim  trio  of  war.  famine  and 
disease." 

Edmonton  Journal 
August  16,  1963 


The  States:  An   Archaic  Survival 

Santa  Barbara  —  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  sat 
for  two  days  with  the  staff  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara 
discussing  democratic  institutions  in  the  state.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  The  decisions  that  create  California's  prob- 
lems are  made  elsewhere.  The  big  problem  is  too 
many  people  too  fast.  This  arises  from  the  decision 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  other  states 
to  live  in  California. 

They  can't  be  turned  back  at  the  state  line.  The 
only  way  to  induce  them  not  to  cross  it  would  be  to 
make  the  state  less  attractive. 

The  speculative  builders  with  their  bulldozers 
and  the  industrializers  with  their  smog  are  working 
hard  on  this.  They  will  eventually  succeed  in  de- 
stroying the  natural  advantages  of  California.  But 
it  will  take  them  a  few  more  years. 

Unemployment  in  California  stands  at  6  per- 
cent. This  does  not  make  the  state  unattractive,  be- 
cause there  are  dozens  of  labor  markets  where  un- 
employment is  worse.  If  you  are  going  to  have  to 
do  nothing,  you  might  as  well  do  it  in  a  good 
climate. 

The  unemployed  don't  pay  taxes  —  except 
those  hidden  in  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
They  have  to  be  supported  and  cared  for  in  many 
ways.  Their  children  have  to  be  educated.  More 
than  halt  of  California's  $3  billion  annual  budget 
goes  for  education. 

California's  problem  is  special  only  because 
of  the  rate  of  growth.  What  can  any  state,  even  one 
as    rich   as   California,   do  about   unemployment? 

I  nemployment  and  what  can  be  done  about  it 
i-  decisively  affected  by  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
federal  government,  now  directed  to  hoarding  the 
gold  at  Ft.  Knox,  by  the  operations  of  the  Defense 
Department,  which  may  suddenly  throw  thousand 
of  men  out  of  work,  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department  to  relinquish  any  of  its  sources 
of  income  to  the  states. 

Tariffs,  agricultural  policy  and  foreign  aid  are 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  states.  Yet  the  economy 
of  every  state  is  bound  up  with  them. 

Importing  "labor-intensive"  industries  into  any- 
state  increases  unemployment  in  other  states.  It  is 
at  best  a  temporary  expedient,  anyway,  because  an 
industry  that  is  labor-intensive  today  may  not  be 
so  tomorrow. 

No  state  can  do  anything  about  the  remorseless 
advance  of  automation.  Yet,  unless  we  can  find 
out  how  to  cope  with  it,  and  very  soon,  it  may  deter- 
mine by  default  the  course  of  our  civilization. 

The  Valley  News,  El  Cajon,  Calif. 
August  14,  1963 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 
in  the  1961  pact.  Canada  proposed  5^/o%  interest 
but  reduced  this  slightly  when  China  balked.  Can- 
ada also  agreed  to  buy  more  Chinese  goods,  in- 
cluding textiles. 

Pearson  counts  on  the  new  wheat  deal  to  win 
support  for  his  government  in  Canada's  wheat 
provinces. 

Wall  St.  Journal 
August  6,  1963 


REFINERS  FIGHT  for  gasoline  sales  promises 
to  hold  prices  at  bargain  levels. 

Furious  competition  between  national-brand 
and  independent  refiners  touched  off  a  series  of 
price  cuts  during  the  heavy  summer  consumption 
period.  Normally,  prices  rise  in  these  months  but 
now  mid-continent  refiners  wholesale  gasoline  for 
10*^4  cents  a  gallon,  2^/o  cents  less  than  in  early 
July  and  the  lowest  for  a  September  in  over  a 
decade.  A  year  ago,  the  price  was  12*^4  cents. 

Refiners  have  little  hope  of  raising  prices  even 
though  the  latest  cuts  have  diminished  discounting 
in  many  areas.  Vacation  motoring  is  now  in  a  sea- 
sonal decline  and  farm  use  will  drop  next  month 
as  harvesting  tapers  off.  Nearly  one  third  of  the 
gasoline  now  pumped  into  motorists'  tanks  is  pri- 
vate brand,  about  double  for  this  type  of  fuel  in 
1955. 

Inventories,  now  5%  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
also  soften  prices.  Gasoline  consumption  is  up  less 
than  4%. 

Wall  St.  Journal 
August  10,  1963 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  expect  to  move  please  let  us  know,  in  ad- 
vance if  possible.  Under  the  new  postal  regulations, 
if  you  have  moved  and  your  magazine  has  to  be  re- 
turned to  us,  we  must  pay  a  fee  of  1 0  cents  for  the 
return,  plus  the  cost  of  a  new  envelope  and  6  cents 
for  remailing  to  you.  Since  our  Magazines  carry  no 
advertising  and  are  sold  at  cost  we  cannot  continue 
this  practice  free. 

Hereafter,  any  magazine  returned  to  us  because  it 
cannot  be  delivered  WILL  BE  HELD  UNTIL  WE  RE- 
CEIVE YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS  PLUS  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
TO  COVER  COST  OF  REMAILING. 

Send  your  change  of  address  in  advance  if  pos- 
sible. It  should  go  to  the  Magazine  that  is  due  to 
arrive  next  in  regular  rotation.  The  others  will  be 
notified.  Be  sure  to  use  the  same  name  or  initials  as 
before. 

Please  use  your  ZIP  Code  number  in  your  address. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North   America's   Only   Social    Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  organization,  group  or  associaton 
either  in  North  America  or  elsewhere.  The 
basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered 
Section  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  50  mem- 
bers and  running  up  to  several  hundred.  It 
is  not  a  commercial  organization  or  a 
political  party;  it  has  no  financial  subsidy 
or  endowments  and  has  no  debts.  Tech- 
nocracy is  supported  entirely  by  the  dues 
and  donations  of  its  own  members.  The 
widespread  membership  activities  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$9.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermillion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  sgnifying 
balance. 
WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
1918-19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  organiza- 
tion. In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, non-political,  non-sectarian  member- 
ship organization.  In  1934  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continen- 
tal lecture  tour  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Continent-wide  membership 
organization.  Since  1934  Technocracy  has 
grown  steadily  without  any  spectacular 
spurts,  revivals,  collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until 
early  in  1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous 
'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had  been  re- 
born suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 
WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Technoc- 
racy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and 
in  numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Technoc- 
racy's Program  with  any  interested  people 
and  Continental  Headquarters  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  location 
of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 
WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  North  America 
by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed  of 
North  American  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life. 
Technocracy's  membership  is  a  composite 
of  all  the  occupations,  economic  levels, 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this 
Continent.  Membership  is  open  only  to 
North  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  poli- 
ticians are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is 
meant  those  holding  elective  office  or  active 
office  in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher,  or  housewife  —  so  long  as  you  are 
a  patriotic  North  American  —  you  are  wel- 
come in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


Offering  to  the  American  public  a  medium  by  which  it  can 
learn  the  facts  regarding  the  transition  period  in  which  we  are 
moving   toward   a   New   America  of  technological   abundance. 


PAMPHLETS 
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A  NEW  STATESMANSHIP 

There  must  arise  very  soon  on  this  Continent  a  new 
statesmanship,  a  new  type  of  leadership,  and  a  form  of 
organization  never  before  developed.  National  direction 
to  a  new  social  order  will  never  be  found  in  the  political 
leaders  or  parties  of  this  Continent.  If  this  Continent  con- 
tinues on  its  present  course,  this  era  will  come  to  an  end  in 
the  violence  of  conservative  reaction  and  the  fanaticism 
of   mob   hysteria. 

The  statesmanship  of  the  New  America  exists  today 
across  this  broad  land  of  ours  in  the  personnel,  not  of  the 
debt  merchants  or  the  politician  or  the  gangster,  but  in  that 
personnel  which  daily  in  every  walk  of  life  is  designing, 
constructing  and  operating  the  physical  equipment  of  this 
Continent. 
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